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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the present study was to determine: 
(1) How much the development of a student^s attitude toward life was 
affected by different aspects of his achievement and family 
background; and (2) How the part played by these factors compared 
with that played by different aspects of the school he attended. We 
constructed an index that reflected the student's attitude toward 
life. A High score oa this index demoted in the importance of hard 
work rather than luck as an ingredient in success, and in the 
availability of education as a means to a better life. It also 
measured the student's belief that people like himself had a chance 
to get ahead without sacrificing their personal identity or 
integrity. The principal finding was that the highest scores on this 
index were obtained by students who were white. Next highest were 
Oriental-American students, followed by Negroes, Indians, and 
Mexican-Americans in a tie for third place. Puerto Ricans last. In 
studying differences among individual students, we found that the 
family background, achievement, and school factors played a greater 
role in the attitude toward life of minority group students than in 
that of white students. The student body's attitude toward life was 
more important than any school characteristic. (Author) 
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Foreword 



The present volume is the fourth major analysis of the volumi- 
nous information gathen^d in the survey of educational oppor- 
tunity that the U.S. Office of Education oarri(^d out in the fall of 
196.7. The first major analysis was, of course, the famous Cole- 
man Report,* made under the direction of Prof. Jam(^s S. 
Coleman of Johns Hopkins University. The other three, how- 
ever, might well be called the ^faycskc^ Reports, since tliey 
were ull produced by teams headed by Dr. George W. Mayeskc 
of the U.S. Office of Education. These three reports have viewed 
the survey information far mon^ de(»ply and exiKTtly than was 
possible in the limited time available to prepare the original 
report. TogetluT they represent a giant step forward in under- 
standing some of th(^ most fundamental aspects of education in 
our public .schools*. 

The first thnn* studies focused on academic achievement as 
the criterion of analysis. The Coleman Report examined a host 
of school, family, and student factors as they contributed to 
student achievement. The first Mayeske Report looked more 
deeply into .school factors as they related to student achieve- 
ment, while th(^ second explored family and individual factors in 
the same conn(»ction. The present report, on the other hand, 
uses student attitudes instead of acliicvement as the criterion, 
and investigates the relation of various school, family, and stu- 
dent factors to attitudes. We are indebted to Prof. Coleman for 
insisting that the survey cover student attitudes not only as 
injDut variables to the educational process but as criteria. In 
my preliminary design of the survey, I had contemplated that 
academic achievement would be tlie only criterion used for 
evaluating various educational practices and policies. Prof. 
Coleman made it clear that there are other very important out- 
comes, both of (education and of the other cultural forces acting 
upon the child. On(^ of these is the .child's own view of his abili- 
ties, and the extent to which he believes he can use these abilities 
to accomplish whatever he wishes to accomplisli. Sucli attitudes 
n.re very important to self-motivation in school and they are 
obviously to some degree a product of the schooling process. 
Just as obviously, however, they arc also very dependent on 
various home, community, and social processes. In any case, it 
can scarcely be denied that a positive self-image is helpful to 
success in education or any other endeavor. It follows that those 
children who, for on(^ reason or another, have not developed a 
sufficiently positive s(^If-image in tlunr homes and neighborhoods 
must depend on schools to help them develop one. 

The findings of this study of attitudes arc thoroughly sum- 
mariz(^d in the last section of each chapter and in chapter 7 
(p. 7:")), so that there is no need for me to touch on them here. 
I should say, however, that I am convinced they are of tremen- 
dous importance for educational policy and for school practice; 
that they also have much to say to parents; and that I hope 
they will be widely disseminated and discussed so that their 
great potential for improving public education will have a fair 
chance to be realized. 

I will tak(^ th(^ opportunity offered by this fon^word to com- 
ment on .some criticisms that have been made of a metliod of 
analysis extensively used in all these reports. I vcicv to their 



dependence on partitioning variance, or multiple R^, rather than 
on regression coefficients. I am probably more responsible than 
anyone else for the use of tliis method here; certainly, I strongly 
urged Prof. Coleman when we were doing the original analysis 
that we rely mainly on it. The fundamental criticism has been 
well presented by Glenn Cain and Harold Watts.^ But perhaps 
we can get to the heart of the matter most quickly by consider- 
ing an unsettling example that I received in a private communi- 
cation from Prof. Arthur Goldberger, a distinguished econo- 
metrician at the University of Wisconsin. Consider an industry 
in which the more educated employees move about regularly 
from firm to firm but less educated ones tend to stay with one 
firm. Let be an employee's years of education; let Xi be his 
years of service with his present employer; and let y be his an- 
nual income. Let us further suppose that these variables, after 
some unitizing transformation, are related by the equation 

when) u is a random disturbance with zero mean and unit vari- 
ance; Uy Ji, and J2 have zero means and unit variances; and it is 
expected that 

and that 

E{xiu)-=E{x2u)^0 

that is, u is uncorrelated with Xi and x^. Under these assump- 
tions we find the following variance-covariancc matrix 

Xi X2 y 

xi 1.0 -.5 .5 

X2 -- 1.0 ,5 

y 2.0 

The .squared multiple correlation of y on Xi and 0:2 turns out to 
be 0.0, while the squared correlation of y on either Xi or X2 
turns out to be 0.125. Hence, the unique portion associated with 
either x is 0.375 and the common portion to be associated 
jointly with Xi and X2 is 

0.0-0.375-0.370=: -0.250 

a large negative number to which it is really not possible to 
give a reasonable interpretation. 

Because such a bizarre thing can happen, a great many people 
rightfully distrust the partition procedure and much prefer to 
judge tlie importance of independent variables by their regres- 
sion coeflficients. However we may note with respect to this ex- 
ample that it is somewhat loaded by the use of X2 as the number 
of years of experience with the firm rather than as total years of 
experience. A sounder model would incorporate total years of 
experience, in which case xiv^nd Xi would be positively correlated 
and the partition of W would make a lot more sense. 

.'Vn (^xtended reply to Cain and Watts was made by Coleman.' 
He pointed out that there do not as yet exist any accepted under- 
lying models for coimecting variables in the field of education. 
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2 1970, "Problems in making policy inferences from the Coleman Report," 
American Sociological Review, 35, pp. 228-242. 

3 James S. Coleman, 1970, "Uej)ly to Cain and Watts/' American 
Sociological Review y 35, pp. 242-249. 
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In Hict, the .situation in cdiK^utioiuiI r(».seareli is altog(»ther differ- 
ent from that in (•(•(jnoinie research^ where the (critics of our 
methodology arc nearly all to bc» found. When it comes to quan- 
titative models, education, at least in comparison with eco- 
nomics, i.s still in the St one Ago; true theoretical models are still 
lacking, as are reproducible eoncc^ptual connection.s that might 
give us a few clues on constructing (»ven a sim])Ie model. The 
main reason is of course that education is vastly more compli- 
cated than economies; also, educational researchers luive not 
been trying to develop theoretical models for nearly as long. 

Let me try to explain why we cannot even use simple linear 
regression models in education with any assurance that a regres- 
sion coefficient might be reproducible. For instance, the? amount 
of arithmetic a child learns in .sciiool might reasonably be sup- 
posed to depend on the quality of his arithmetic teacher together 
with .such factors as his prior knowledge, his general motivation, 
his aptitude for mathematics, the amount and quality of per- 
sonal tutoring in arithnr.etic he gets from his parents, the extent 
to which his and the teacher's personalities arc in accord or 
discord, and his ability to compete with other students for the 
teacher's attention. But let us put aside all these other things 
that should probably enter the model and think about this one 
variable: quality of teacher. How shall we measure it? Xobody 
has thought of a simple way; a teacher is a very complex entity 
and there seem to be a great many dimensions that must be 
taken into account in specifying a good one. Some of them, we 
can safely say, are good understanding of arithmetic, good 
ability to diagnose a child's fundamental difficulty on the basis 
of fragmentary information, ability to communicate clearly in 
terms the child can understand, ability to perceive that a child 
is not fully grasping a communication, good .iudgment about 
allocating time to individual studc*nts for individual assistance, 
good judgment about selecting and emphasizing things to be 
learned, good knowledge of techniques for clarifying and ex- 
emplifying arithmetical operations, and ability to make arith- 
metic intercepting and important to children. Xor is this an ex- 
haustive list. Is it any wonder that economics is so simple r(»la- 
tive to education? Economist.s have no great difficulty about 
measuring value; it is just the market price or, in the case of a 
person, the person's salary. This measure of a teacher is worth- 
less because teachers are not paid according to the quality of 
their teaching. But even if they were, salary would be of minor 
utility as a measure because it is obviously ridiculous to con- 
ceive, in a comprehensive theory of education, that such a com- 
plex phenomenon as a teacher could be described by a scalar 
quantity. 

Thu.s, in order to get a measure of teacher quality, one must 
somehow encompass a great many dimensions. Few of these are 
easy to measure; in fact, there is little hope of directly measuring 
some of them, and one must resort to various pro.xy measures 
that one hopes will be highly correlated with the mea.sure.s he 
would much prefer to ha^•e. He can, of course, test these proxies 
over a period of years and e\*entually develop some confidence 
that they are effect ive surrogates. This stage lias not yet becni 
reached, but we arc working on numerous measures and de- 
veloping some sort of feel and intuition about some of them. For 



example, as a result of the Coleman Report we are pretty sure 
that direct surrogates for teacher competencies, such as score on 
a verbal ability test, are far better indicators than the conven- 
tional surrogates used by educational administrators: advanced 
degrees^ years of experience, graduate training, conscientious 
adlierencc to regulations, community service, maintenance of 
discipline^ and so on. 

Stumbling through tliis theoretical no man's land, one must 
depend heavily on his intuition about the essential dimensions 
of the variable he is trying to measure. He must call on his in- 
tuition again to dream up for each dimension a set of proxies 
that miglit or might not be correlated with an ideal measure for 
the dimension. Hence his analysis must be based on a collection 
of sets of measures of pro.xies. He would be crazy to suppose 
those mcnisures are his fundamental variables and to go about 
calculating regression coefficients. There are too many of them, 
anyway, so that all the regression coefficients would be very 
small. 

The point is that he has, for example, a large collection of 
measures vaguely related to teacher quality. He knows teacher 
quality is an important variable in arithmetic achicjvement. How 
shall he assess teacher importance on the basis of this pitifully 
inadequate collection of sets of measures? It seems to me that 
about all he can do at the moment is trust liis intuition by as- 
suming that his collection of measures is, as a group, a reason- 
able surrogate for teacher quality, and then calculate how much 
the group reduces the variance of children's aritlimetic achieve- 
ment scores. He can do a little better than that, as Dr. Mayeske 
has done, by using a factor analysis to determine weights for the 
items in the collection, and then calculating how much the 
weighted items reduce the variance of childreii's scores. The 
weights also have the value of sliarpening one's intuition with 
regard to selecting effective proxies the next time around. 

By this slow process wo shall eventually develop some be- 
lievable theory. As we proceed along that path we shall abandon 
partitions of variance as soon as possible and move to calcula- 
tion of n^grcssion coefficients and path coefficients. Still later 
wc shall arrive at that glorious day when we can write down a 
set of simultaneous structural equations and believe that the 
structure is corn»ct. That day is a long way off but already we 
can point to a tentative stab or two in its direction.* They at 
least prove that wo would love to have some sound theory and 
arc terribly anxious to get there. 

The studies of student attitudes in the present volume will 
give our intuitions an enormous boost as Ave struggle with the 
nature of student motivation and its place in theoretical models 
and the roles of parents (in some side structural equation) in 
developing student motivation. 

Alexander Mood 

Universitfj of California at Irvine 



^ See, far instance: Henry Levin, 1070, *\\ New Model of School Ef- 
fertivonpss,"' in Do Tidchers Make a Diffcmw? (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
CJovernment Printing Olhce); and Steplian .Minhelson, '^Vssociation of 
Teacher llesourcenesa With Children's Characteristics," in the same 
volume. 
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Preface 



The stimulus for this roport grew out of the second mono- 
graph in this series, ''A Study of the Achievenvnit of Our Na- 
tion's Studetits," whi(;li showed that a student's beUef about his 
abiUty to influence his hfe through the avenue of (education 
phij-'ed an important role in exphiining his acad<nnic achieve- 
ment, and that this was especially so for minority group stu- 
dents. Accordingly we d(Htided to explore this variable '*iittitudo 
toward life" in much greater detail by performing many analj''S(»s 
simihir to the ones in the eariier monograph. This report also 
resembles its enrUer companions inasmuch as it.s purpose is to 
summarize and dispUiy structuriil properties of the data, and to 
show how these structural properti(»s p<»rmit various interpreta- 
tions to be made. In the present ease, these int(Tpretations per- 
tain to the possible (jffects of family background, achievement, 
and .school factors on a student's outlook on life. However, the 
findings of thiib study should regarded more as hj^pothesc^s 
than as firm conc^lusions. We proffer them for further research 
through longitudinal and (»xp(Timental studi(*s. A thorough in- 
tegration of these findings with the existing literature would be 
exceedingly difficult and beyond the scope of this report. Such a 
synth(Nsis would be difficult for two reasons. First, our index of 
a student's outlook on life incorporates not only control of 
destiny but .self-concept. These two aspects have seldom been 
included together as a single variable for analytic purposes. 
Second, as noted by P. A. Zirkel (1971), the lit(*raturo on self- 
concept does not readily lend itself to a synthesis because of the 
widely varying definitions used by different investigators. 

This report is intended for use by educational rest^irchers who 
arc engaged in studj-ing family background and school influ- 
ences. We included some liighlights in chapter 1 that we f(»lt 
might be of particular interest to tliose who are not researchers; 
the same findings are presented in greater detail in chapttT 7. 
The remaining chapters are intended to provid(i technical sup- 
port for these conclusions, while the technical supplement con- 
tains the supporting data with an exposition of some of the 
techniques iised in the individual chapters.^ 

There are three other reports in preparation that utilize this 
same data base (i.e., the Equal Educational Opportunity Sur- 
vey data). One of these contains a variety of special-purpose 
studies of student achievement. Another focuses on the teachers, 
while the third presents the results of a new model that allows 
one to hypothesize and test for the ^'interactive effects" of differ- 
ent sets of variables over time. 

Like our earlier reports^ this one represents the culmination 
of a team effort in which each of the authors contributed accord- 



ing to his specialized interests and background. Without the 
(extraordinary taUnits in statistical calculus of Albert E. Beaton, 
Jr., we would not have b('(*n able; to organize tliis massive volume 
of data in a manner that would permit us to make complex 
anulysf's in a simple and <-conomi(;al maniuT. The dev(tlopmental 
work on the commonality model was performed by Carl E. 
Wisler after an initial assist from Alexander if. Mood. It was 
later generalized to the case of multivariate dependent variables 
bj'- Albert Beaton, who also dev(*loped the criterion scaling tech- 
nique. Tetsuo Okada conducted the data processing and analytic 
work and provided many thoughtful comments on earlier ver- 
sions of the manuscript. Kathryn Crosshiy prepared the cxtcn- 
isive and attractive^ tubular work. This work also profited from 
the early efforts of Frederic D. V/einfeld, Kenneth A. Tablcr, 
Wallace M. Cohen, John M. Proshck, David S. Stollcr, and 
Harry Piccariello. The senior author is solely responsible for the 
techniqu(\s used, tlie content of th(^ study, and its presentation. 

The labors of this team could not have reached fruition with- 
out the initial impetus given to the v;ork by Alexander M. ^lood 
when he was Assistant Commi.ssioncT for Educational Statistics, 
and the latc^ support of the work by Joseph N. Froomkin and 
John VV. Evans when th(^ staff was transfcTn^d under the au- 
thority of the ,'Vssistant Commis.si(mer for Program Planning 
arid Evaluation. To them this work is most lieavily hidebted. j 
It has also benefited greatly from the thoughtful review and | 
constructive comments of Alexander \L Mood and from the ; 
abiding interest of Daniel P. Moynihan. The organization and | 
style of this report were improv(^d through th(^ editorial efforts \ 
of John Af. B. Edwards. Priscilla Dover Wolf h(?lped fulfill many 
of the administrative requirements associated with an under- ; 
taking of thi.s nature. Shirley Stevf^ns has worked with sustained 
effort for the past year typing the manuscript. At times she re- 
ceived assistance from Rhonda Lewis. M ter the report had been 
edited for publication it w^as entirely n^typed by Elizabeth J. 
Bitter. 

The authors are also grateful for the abiding interest of their 
colleagues and for th(nr (ifforts to isolate us from many adminis- 
trative tasks. Without the efforts of all these p(*oplc this report 
would not liavc been possible. 

George W. Mayeskc 



' The technical supplement is aviiilal)le under separate cover upon 
request from the senior author at the IJ,S. Of lice of Kducation, 400 Mary- 
land Ave., SVV„ Washington, D.C. 20202. 
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Abstract 



The Colonian Report liad shown that attitudes such as a 
sense of control over one's environment were liiglily related to 
a student^s acliievemont but not to many characteristics of the 
school ho attended. Th(» correhit(»s of achievement wtto. furtlier 
examined in a study that used the same data bas(? (^hiyeske 
et al., 1972b, hereafter referred to as the Achievement Study). 
This study found that the motivational aspects of family life, 
including parent-student interaction in support of educational 
aspirations, played a gn^ater role in the student's achievement 
than either his family's socioeconomic status or its structure 
and stability ((\g., whether or not the father was pr(\sent). 

The purpos(* of the present study was to det(Tmine: (1) How 
much the development of a student's attitude toward life was 
affected by different aspects of his achievement and family 
background; and (2) How the part played by these factors 
compared with that played by different aspects of the school he 
attended. 

It lias already been established by the Achievement Study 
tliat students from minority groups were far less likely than 
other children to f(vl that they had a chance to be successful in 
hfe. In order to explore this and other such relationsliips more 
closely, we constructed an index that reflected the student's 
attitude toward life. A high score on this index denoted belief in 
the importance of hard work rather than luck as an ingredient 
in success, and iu the availability of education as a means to a 
better life. It also measured the student's belief that people like 
himself had a chance to get ahead without sacrificing their per- 
sonal identity or integrity. The principal finding was that the 
highest scores on this index were obtained fay students who were 
white. Next highest were Oriental- American students, followed 



by Xegroes, Indians, and ^Mexican-Americans in a tie for third 
place. Pu(frto Rican students scored lowest of all. Girls of all 
racial-ethnic groups had consistently higher scores than boys, 
though not by much. However, there were considerable regional 
variations within racial-ethnic groups. 

In studying differences among individual students, wc found 
that family background, achievement, and school factors played 
a greater role in the attitude toward life of minority group stu- 
dents than in that of white students. Of the family background 
factors, family structure and stability turned out to have the 
least important explanatory role, and family process, especially 
reading to a child at the preschool stage and discussiiig his 
schoolwork with him after he had started school, the most im- 
portant. The effect of the type of school attended could not be 
distinguished from the effects of family background and achieve- 
ment. Moreover, the student body's attitude toward life was 
far n ore important than any other school characteristic. 

We concluded that the minority group students* less opti- 
mistic outlook on life was an axjcuratc reflection of social reality, 
and would not be changed until discrimination in employment, 
housing, and schooling was eliminated. We also concluded that 
much could be done to eliminate the random element in child 
rearing, since )nost parents have little awareness of how they 
are affecting their children's intellectual and emotional well- 
being, and that the dependence of a student^s performance upon 
his fellow students' level of achievement could be lessened by 
changing the schools' reward and performance criteria. Finally, 
it seemed to us that the phenomenon of discrimination by edu- 
cators against students who spoke nonstandard English was one 
tliat deserved more attention than it had so far received. 



1. Introduction^ 



1.1. THE EQUALmr OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
SURVEY 

Title IV of the Civi). Rights Act of 1964 required the Com- 
missioner of Education to — 

. . . conduct a survey and make a report to the President 
and the Congress, within two years of the enactment of 
this titk\ concerning the lack of availability of equal oppor- 
tunities for individuals by reason of race, color, religion, or 
national origin in public educational institutions at all 
levels in the United States, its territories and possessions, 
and the District of Columbia. 

In response to this request the Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity Survey was carried out by the National Center for Edu- 
cational Statistics (NCES) of the U.S. Office of Education. 
The survey was directed by Alexander M. Mood. In addition 
to its own staff, NCES used the services of outside coasultants 
and contractors. James S. Coleman of Johns Hopkins University 
had major responsibility for the design, administration, and 
analy.sis of the survey. Ernest Q. Campbell of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity shared this responsibility and, in the case of the college 
subsamplos, assumed the greater part of it. Frederic D. Weinfeld 
served as project officer. 

The survey addressed itself to four major questions: 

1. To what extent are racial and ethnic groups segregated 
from one another in the public schools? 

2. Do the schools offer equal educational opportunities in 
other respects? 

3. How much can students be said to learn, judged by their 
performance on standardized achievement tests? 

4. What kinds of relation.ship may be supposed to exist 
between the level of a student's achievement and the 
kind of school he attends? 

Work was started on the .survey in the spring of 1965 with a 
view to administering the questionnaires and tests that fall. 
Approximately 70 percent of the schools that were requested to 
participate in the study aetually did so (the colleges were made 
the subject of a smaller and separate survey). This entailed 
testing and surveying some 650,000 students, together with 
their teacher.s;, principals, and superintendents, in approximately 
4,000 public schools throughout the country. 

On the basis of competitive bids, the Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, N.J., was awanlx'd the contract for con- 
ducting the Equality of Educational Opi)ortLimty Survey, in- 
cluding test administration, test scoring, data processing, and 



* Substantial portion? of this chapter have already ajjpeared in A Slwh/ 
of the Achirvcmnit of Our Xalion's StiuknUi (.Mayeske et al., 1072b). How- 
ever, they have been reprinted here, with only minor revisions, because they 
^ ide background essential for understanding the jiresent study, which 
I /^-signed to stand by itself. 



data analysis. It also consulted on various aspects of the survey 
and convened an advisory panel to aid in its design and analysis. 

The survey used a 5-percent sample of schools. This was a 
two-stage, self-weighting, stratified cluster sample. The primary 
sampling units (PSU^s) in the first stage were counties and 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA's). The PSU's 
in the second stage were high schools. When one was drawn in 
the .sample the elementary schools feeding into that school were 
automatically included in the sample as well. Since the Equality 
of Educational Opportunity Survey was primarily concerned 
with the children of minority groups, and since these groups 
constituted only about 10 percent of the total school population, 
the schools were stratified according to the percentage of non- 
white students contained by each. Thus strata with higher per- 
centages of these students were given larger sampling ratios 
and so were sampled more heavily. The final result was that 
over 40 percent of the students in the survey were from minority 
groups. 

Separate questionnaires were administered to teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and students at each of the grade levels 
studied. The teacher questionnaire contained some 72 items 
coverini^f such topics as professional training, type of school and 
student preferred, opinions on issues and problems of integration 
(busing, compensatory edu<;ation, etc.), and problems existing 
in the school. The final part of this questionnaire was a voluntary 
test consisting of 30 contextual vocabulary items; its purpose 
was to measure the teacher's verbal facility. However, the main 
source of information about the school Avas the 100-item prin- 
cipal questionnaire. It covered scliool facilities, staff, programs, 
racial composition, problems, curriculums, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and many other school characteristics. Of course, there 
were also questions on the personal background and training of 
the principal and his opinions on pi'oblems of integration. The 
picture given by the teacher and principal questionnaires was 
further enlarged by the superintendent questionnaire, which 
consisted of 41 questions. These dealt not only with various 
aspects of the school system itself, including its expenditures, 
but with the superintendent hiniself and his attitudes toward 
current educational issues. Finally, detailed fact..al and atti- 
tudlnal data about the students were obtained in the same way. 
Since this report focuses on the students, let us describe the 
student questionnaires in some detail. 

The act required that the survey be made ''at all levels,'' For 
reasons of economy, it was decided to administer the tests to a 
selection of grades that would be njpresentative of the entire 
range. The grades chosen were the; 1st, ;id, 6th, 9th, and the 
I'itli, and differeat (luostioniunn^s were used for each grade 
level. In addition to questions on home background and on 
tlie usual personal and school characteristics, there AVere ques- 
tions on attitud(^ toward school, on race relations, and on 
life in general. Representative examples are: How good a student 
do you want to be in school? If you could be in the school you 
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wanted, how many of tho students would you want to be white? 
Good hick is more important than hard work for success (agree 
or disagree). 

It had been decided that the yardsticks for measuring the 
detrimental efTccts of poor school facilities and characteristics 
were to be tests of the various school-related .skills. Thus tho 
survey's test battery was planned as an integral part of the 
entire research design. The objective was to ol)tain as mneh 
test data as possibk within the limitations of time and available 
resources. Two of the basic skills chosen wore reading compre- 
hension and mathematical ability, since these two areas are 
common to all school curricukuus and all grade levels. Another 
area deemed important was the student's general level of 
knowledge, regardless of its source. A general information test 
was therefore inckidcd in the test l)attery. Two othc^r ability 
tests were used to measure the students' verbal and nitiocinative 
skills. 

Following this survey a report entitled ''Equality of Edu- 
cational Opportunity," under the principal authorship of James 
S. Coleman, was submitted to the President and the Congress 
on July 2, 1966. This report has become known as the Coleman 
Report; the reader is referred to it for further details (Coleman 
ct ah, 1966).= 

The findings from the Coleman Report that are of particular 
relevance to this study can be summarized in a very general way 
as follows: 

1. Family background is of great importance for achieve- 
ment. 

2. The relationship of family background to achievement 
docs not diminish over the years of school. 

3. Of the cfTect of variations in school facilities, curriculum, 
and staff upon achievement, only a small part is iade- 
pcndent of family background. 

4. Of the school factors, those that have the greatest in- 
fluence on achievement (independently of family back- 
ground) are the teacher's characteristics, not the la- 
cilities and curriculum. 

5. The social composition of the student body is more 
highly related to achievement, independently of the 
student's own social background, than is any school 
factor. 

6. Attitudes such as sense of control of th j environment, 
or a belief in the responsiveness of the environment, 
were found to be highly related to achievement, but 
appear to be little influenced hy variations in school 
characteristics. 

In summary, the authors of the Coleman Report concluded 
that: 

... the schools bring little influence to bear on a child's 
achievement that is independent of his background and 
general social context; and that this very lack of an inde- 
pendent effect means that the inecpialities imposed on 
children by their home, neighborhood and peer environment 
are carried along to become the incqualiti(?s with waich 
they confront adult life at the end of school, For equality 
of educational opportunity through the schools must imply 
a strong effect of schools that is independent of the child's 



^ >. cit. (Fureword, p. iii) 
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immediate social environment and that strong independent 
effect is not present in American schools.^ 

1.2. A STUDY OF OUR NATION'S SCHOOLS 

The Coleman Report was only the first analysis of these data, 
and it was planned to conduct further analyses. In order to 
accomplish this objective, a special analysis group was formed 
in the National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES). The 
first efforts of this group culminated in a report entitled "A 
Study of Our Nation^s Schools" (Mayeske et al., 1972a), here- 
after called the School Study. This report is summarized below; 
much of it is drawn upon in the present study. 

The School Study addressed itself to the following question: 
How do the school's characteristics influence such things as the 
achievement level of all the students in the school? However, 
before an answer could be obtained to this question the following 
technical problems had to be dealt with: 

1. How could discrete categorical variables such as ''father's 
occupation" best be scaled so that they could be mean- 
ingfully interpreted and related to other variables of 
interest? 

2. How could provision be made for nonlinear or curvilinear 
relationships that might otherwise remain obscured? 

3. How could estimates be made of missing data, particu- 
larly when the very students who failed to provide an 
answer to a question were of great interest? 

4. How could the more than 400 variables be reduced so 
that the task of data processing and analysis would 
become less complex? 

To perform the kind of analysis required and at the same time 
resolve the above problems a number of logical steps were 
ovolved and translated into the necessary computer programs 
(see the appendix). The statistical tools mainly used were 
regression analysis and partition of multiple correlation. As a 
result, we were able to distinguish between: 

1. Percentage of school outcome associated with the dis- 
tinguishable influence of the school's characteristics. 

2. Percentage of school outcome associated with the dis- 
tinguishable influence of the student's social background. 

3. Percentage of school outcome that could just as well be 
associated with either one. j 

The conclusions that were obtained are stated below in the j 
form of a series of hypotheses.^ Some of the concepts and methods j 
used to build these hypotheses arc described in later sections of ! 
this chapter. 

1. Very little of the schools' influence on their students ; 
can be separated from the influence of the latter's social 
backgrounds. Conversely, very little of the influence of 
the students' social backgrounds can be separated from 
the influence of the schools. The children who benefit 



" iDia., p. 

* In these hyi)othe9ea, "student's social background" refers to tne sot of 
three student body social background viiriables known as Socio-Economic 
Status, Family Structure, and llAcial-Kthnic Gon;^i»osition of the Student 
Body. ^'Chanicteristics of the school'* refers to a comprehensive set of 31 
school vft/iables (Miiyeske et al., 1972a). A subset of 10 of these that figured 
most prominently in school outcomes and in individual student achievement 
is described in a later section of this chapter. 



mo^t from their schooling are those who: 

(a) Come from the higher socioeconomic .strata rather 
than from the lower socioeconomic strata. 

(6) Have both parents in the home rather than only 
one or neither parent in the home. 

(c) Are white or Oriental-American rather than Mexi- 
can-American, Indian American, Puerto Rican, 
or Negro. 

2. Until the 12th grade, the distinguishable influence of 
the student\s soeial background, that i.s, the ])art of it 
that can be separated out, is u.sually larger than the 
distinguishable influence of the school. At the 12th grade, 
however, the distinguishable influence of the school is 
greater than the distinguishable influence of the student's 
social background for most of the motivational and 
attitudinal outcomes, while the opposite is true for 
achievement. 

3. The common influence of the school's characteristics 
and the student's social background on the attitudinal 
and motivational outcomes differs for the different grade 
levels. For achievement, however, the common influence 
is consistently larger than either one alone. This common 
influence increases the longer the student stays in school. 

4. Schools that perform well on one outeome tend also to 
perform well on other outcomes. These performances 
tend to facilitate and reinforce one another. For the 
attitudinal and motivational outcomes a schooPs gener- 
alized favorable performance has a large distinguishable 
influence. It also has a common influffuce with the 
.student's social background. For achievement^ the in- 
fluence of a generalized favorable performance is mani- 
fested in common with the schools characteristics and 
the student's social l)ackground. 

5. The school variables most heavily involved in school 
outcomes are those concerned with actual characteristics 
of the sehooFs personnel, l-s distinguished from th(? 
school's physical facilities; pupil programs and policies, 
and even personnel expenditures, including teachers' 
salaries. 

6. Chief among these characteristics of school personnel 
are ones that reflect experience in racially imbalanced 
educational settings. Most nonwhite teachers had at- 
tended predominantly nonwhite educational institutions 
and were teaching predominantly nonwhite students. 
Nonwhite educational settings, it was suggested, tend 
to have as.sociated with them lower levels of achievement 
and motivation, as well as less favorable socioeconomic 
and family conditions. The result is less adequate prepa- 
ration than that received in predominantly white insti- 
tutions. 

1.3. A STUDY OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF OUR 
NATION'S STUDENTS 

Unlike the School Study, the Achievement Study (Mayeske 
etal., 1972b) used the individual student as the unit of analysis. 
The following major questions were explored: 

1. What roles do different aspects of the student's family 
^ background play in the development of his achievement? 
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2. What roles do different aspects of the school play in the 
development of individual student achievement when 
they are juxtaposed with family background factors? 

These questions were explored for students in different geo- 
graphic regions of the country, for students of different racial 
and ethnic group membership, and for boy-girl differences. Al- 
though this study made use of the same data as the previous 
two, it covered a greater number and variety of variables and 
a larger sample of students than the Coleman Report, However, 
it not only confirmed many of the Coleman Report's findings 
but also extended and refined them. 

The main findings of the Achievement Study were as follows: 

1. Average achievement is highest for whites^ who are 
followed closely by Oriental- Americans, who are in turn 
followed by Indian Americans, Negroes, Mexican- Ameri- 
cans, and Puerto Ricans. The last four groups cluster 
fairly closely together. For all groups, this ordering is 
fairly consistent throughout the years of schooling. 

(a) Differences in average achievement among the 
groups is almost 5 times greater than differences 
between males and females within each group. 

(b) At times, the extent to which the.se groups differ 
across regions of the country approaches the ex- 
tent to which they differ from whites. 

2. The highest proportion of the total differences among 
students in achievement that can be associated with 
their membership in one of the six racial-ethnic groups 
is 24 percent. After allowance is made for various factors 
that are primarily social in nature, this proportion drops 
to I percent. The factors in question are the family's 
social and (economic well-being, the presence or absence 
of key family members, the aspirations that a child and 
his parents have for his schooling together with the 
activities in which they engage to .support these aspi- 
I'ations, the region of the country lived in, and the type 
of school attended. 

3. The ])resence or absence of key family members plays 
only a small role in achievement for Negroes and whites, 
but a much larger role for the other groups. This is true 
both before and after alio wa nee has been made for the 
social and economic well-being of the family. It is also 
true for all the different regions of the country. 

(a) Boys' achievement levels are more likely to be 
affected by the presence or absence of key family 
members than girls'. 

(b) A family^s social and economic well-being almost 
always plays a greater role in achievement than 
does the presence or absence of key family 
members. 

4. The aspirations that both the student and his parents 
have for his schooling, the activities that they engage in 
to support these aspirations, and the student's own out- 
look on life — in short, the motivational aspects of family 
life — all play a greater role in his achievement than do 
either the family '.s social and economic well-being or the 
presence or absence of key family members. 

(a) There is, however, a considerable amount of over- 
lap between the motivational aspects of family 
life and the others. 



(6) Among the motivational aspects of family life, 
the educational and occupational aspirations of 
boys play a somewhat greater role in their achieve- 
ment than do the other aspects. For girls, the 
opposite is true. 
5. When the role of all these family background factors^ 
in achievement is compared with that of the type of 
school attended, the percentage of achievement that can 
be associated with each is: family background, 48 per- 
cent; and type of school attended, 10 percent. The re- 
maining 42 percent i.s common to both sets of factors. 

(a) Among the aspects of the school attended, the 
achievement and motivational levels of the stu- 
dent body play a role in the individual student's 
achievement about 6 times greater than that of 
any of the remaining school characteristics. 

(b) Of the latter, the teaching staff's attributes are 
more influential than such attributes of the school 
as its facilities, policies, or kind of program 
offered. 

Throughout the Achievement Study it was noted that a 
student's beliefs about his ability to influence his life and to 
improve his lot by means of education figure importantly in his 
academic achievement. This is especially true of many minority 
group student? We therefore decided to investigate these beliefs 
in a separate study. The present study reports the results of our 
efforts. 

lA THE PRESENT STUDY 

The major questions for which answers are sought in this 
study are: 

1. What roles do the various asp(^cts of a student's family 
background and achievement play in the development 
of his attitude toward life? 

2. W'hat roles do the various aspects of the school play in 
the development of an individual's attitude toward life, 
as compared with an individual's family backgi-ound 
factors and achievement? 

These questions are explored for students of both sexes and all 
racial-ethnic groups in the different geographic regions of the 
country. Ideally, we would have liked to study these questions 
for the same students as they progressed through their years of 
schooling. However, the data were cro.s.s-sectionaI in nature; 
viz J they were collected from students at different grade levels 
at one point in time. Consequently, when we made inferences 
about trends over time, it was with great caution. The techniques 
of inference are fully described in the ajipendix. 

1.4.1. Definition and Description of Variables Used 

This section contains a detailed description and interpretation 
of the variables and sets of variables used throughout the study. 
When indices are discussedj tlie reader is referred to the Tecli- 
nical Supplement for the weights used in their construction.*^ 

^ I.e., the motivational aspects of family life, the family's social and 
economic well-being, its racial-ethnic j^roup membership, and the presence 
or absence of key Himily members. 

''The Technical Supplement is available from the senior author at the 
U,S. Office of Kducation, 400 Maryland Ave., SW., Washington, D.C, 
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Most of the student indiees were more adequately represented 
at the higher grade levels (6, 9, and 12) than at the lower ones 
(1 and 3). This is beeause at the lower grade levels fewer ques- 
tions were asked about the family, and for those questions asked 
the teacher, not the student, had to provide the information. 
In many cases the teacher was unable to provide an appropriate 
answer. As a consequence, data from the lower grade levels are 
seldom used in this study. 

Individual Student Indices and Variables 

SociO'Ecojiomic Status (SES). — A student with a high score 
on this index has parents who come from the upper educational 
strata. His father is engaged in a professional, managerial, 
sales, or technical job, and there are two to three children in the 
family. They are more likely to reside in the residential area of 
the city or the suburbs rather than in the inner city, and their 
home is likely to have from 6 to 10 rooms. Intellectually 
stimulating materials such as books, magazines, newspapers, 
and television and radio programs are available in such a home. 

Family Structure and Stability (FSS). — A student with a high 
score on this index has both parents in the home, his father's 
earnings are the major source of income, his mother works part- 
time or not at all, and his family has not moved around much. 

Racial-Ethnic Group Membership (RETH). — A student with 
a high score on this variable is white, a student with an inter- 
mediate score is Oriental-American, and a student with a low 
score is Puerto Rican, Mexican-American, Indian American, or 
Negro. In a society that discriminates on the basis of skin color, 
one's membership in a particular racial or ethnic group is a 
social category with many behavioral implications. Accordingly, 
an individual's score on this variable represents his membership 
not only in a physical category but in a social category as well. 

Expectations for Excellence (EXPTN). — A student with a 
high score on this index says that his mother, father, and 
teachers want him to be one of the best students in his class, 
and that he also desires to be one of the best in his elass. 

Attiiude Toward Life {ATTUUj.—k student with a high 
score on this index feels that people who accept their condition 
in life are not necessarily happier; that hard work is more im- 
portant for success than good luck; that when he tries to get 
ahead he doesn't encounter many obstacles; that with a good 
education he won't have difficulty getting a job; that he would 
not be sacrificing his personal identity or integrity to get ahead 
nor does he want to change himself; that he does not have 
difficulty learning nor does he feel that he would do better if 
his ^achers went slower; and that people like him have a chance 
to be successful. 

Educational Plans and Desires {EDPLN). — A student with a^ 
high score on this index says that his parents want him to go 
to college; that he liimself both desires and plans to go to college 
and aspires to one of the higher occupational levels; and that 
he feels he is one of the brighter students in his class. 

Siudfj ffabiis (}IBTS).—A student with a high score on this 
index has frequent (weekly or moi-e) discussions with his parents 
about his schoolwork and was read to regularly as a child. He 
spends 1 to 3 hours a day studying and 1 to 3 hours a day 
watching TV, would make most any .sacrifice to stay in school, 
and has seldom stayed away from school just because he wanted 
to. 

Achievement {ACHV). — A student with a high score on this 



index or coniposito tendod to score high on all of the tests that 
entered into that composite. For all grade levels the tests of 
verbal and nonverbal ability were used as part of the composite. 
In addition, at grades 6, 9, and 12, tests of reading conipre- 
honsion and mathematics achievement were used, and at grades 
9 and 12 a test of general information was included in the 
composite. This inclusion of more tests at the higher grade 
levels represents the nature of the educational process, in which 
basic skills are acquired in the early years and other skills and 
knowledge through the use of these basic skills. As shown in 
the Technical Supplement, these tests at each grade level were 
sufficiently highly correlated to be included in a single composite. 

Student Body Variables 

When the values of a variable are averaged for each of the 
students in a particular grade level of a school, this results in 
what we have called a student body variable. Schools with a 
high mean or average on a student body variable tend to have a 
larger proportion of students with a high score on that attribute, 
while schools with a low mean or average tend to have a larger 
proportion of students with a correspondingly low score. The 
student body variables used in this study are: 

Socio-Econoniic Status 
Family Structure and Stability 
Racial-Ethnic Group Membership 
Expectations for Excellence 
Attitude Toward Life 
Educational Plans and Desires 
Study Habits 
Achievement 

School Variables 

In this study, to represent attributes of the schools other than 
student body variables, we used the following five indice.s and 
variables. A description of the meaning of each index and the 
variables that comprise it is given in the Technical Supplement. 
Another detailed description will be found in the School Study 
(Mayeske et al., 1972a). It should be noted that we did not have 
the same problems with the school variables at the lower grade 
levels as we had with the individual student variables (p. 4). 

Teaching Conditions. — A school with a high score on this 
index has many teachers who say that the students in their 
school try hard and are of high ucademic ability. The teachers 
also see the school as having few problems of any kind and as 
enjoying a good reputation with other teachers not employed 
by the school. They also report that they are currently teaching 
high-ability students, that they would not prefer to work in 
some other school, and that they would reenter teaching as a 
profession if they were to start all over again. 

Preference for Student-Ability Level— A school with a high 
5Core on this index has many teachers who say that they prefer 
to teach in an academic school that has a strong emphasis on 
college preparation and a student body consisting of high-ability 
children of white collar and professional workers. 

Training and Salary, — A school with a high score on this 
index has many high-salaried teachers with advanced degrees 
who have certification and tenure. 

O ^ Skills. — A school with a high score on this variable has 
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many teachers who attained a high score on our test of verbal 
skills. 

Racial-Ethnic Composition. — A school with a high score on 
this variable has many teachers who say they are white, while 
a school with a low score has many teachers who claim member^ 
ship in a minority group. The last two variables are included 
because we considered them closely related to interschool differ- 
ences in the outcomes of schooling. For instance, they were 
shown to be related to the achievement and motivational levels 
of the student body before and after the school's social compo- 
sition was taken into account (Mayeske et al., 1972a). 

Other Sets of Variables 

Throughout the chapters that follow, several other sets of 
variables are used recurrently. The variables that comprise each 
of these sets are described and analyzed in this section, and a 
rationale is given for including them in their respective sets. 

Home Background (HB). — This label is applied to the set of 
variables that represent the human and material resources in 
the immediate home environment. When each of the racial- 
ethnic and sex groups is kept analytically separate. Home Back- 
ground consists of the student's Socio-Economic Status, on the 
one hand, and Family Structure and Stability, on the other. 
When these different groups are kept together, a variable called 
Racial-Ethnic Group Membership (RETH) is often introduced 
into the analyses under the same general label. 

Family Background (FB), — This set is comprised of the Home 
Backg^'ound and the Family Process sets.^ Thus Fanniily Back- 
ground covers virtually all aspects of the individual student's 
background. When analyses are run for each racial-ethnic group, 
Home Background consists only of Socio-Economic Status and 
Family Structure and Stability, whereas when the racial-ethnic 
groups are combined, Racial-Ethnic Group Membership is on 
occasion included as an aspect of Home Background. The 
relationships among these sets of variables are given in schematic 
form in figure 1.1. 

There are in addition, four sets of variables at the school level. 

School iSCH{10)). — This set consists of the 10 school vari- 
ables described earlier. It is comprised of the following two 
subsets: 

(a) School Outcomes {SO{S)).^ — This set consists of the five 
student body variables of Expectations for Excellence. 
Attitude Toward Life, Educational Plans and Desires, 
Study Habits, and Achievement. The set is sometimes 
divided into two subsets: Student Body's Attitude 
Toward Life (SATTUD), and SO (4), consisting of the 
other four student body variables. 

(6) Teaching Staff Attributes (T(5)). — This set consists of the 
five teaching staff attributes of Te8^:fung Conditions, 
Preference for Student-Ability Level, Training and 
Salary, Racial-Ethnic Composition, and Verbal Skills. 



7 Family Process was the name we gave to a set of variables, including 
Expectations for Excellence, Educational Plans and Desires, and Study 
Habits, that pertained to the attitudes and behavior of the student and 
his family. 

» This set is called School Outcomes because it represents, in part, the 
aggrjgate effects of schooling. By virtue of its high correlation with the 
social composition of the student body, it is v\s() a mciisure of the effects 
of residential and school segregation — schools being organized along resi- 
dential lines. 
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FIGURE 1.1. — A Schematic Diagram of the Variables Included in the Different Sets 
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Family Process (PRCS). — This set is the exact counterpart of 
Family Process at the individual level. Consequently, the same 
name is used. Its composition varies according to the dependent 
variable, as follows: 

Dependent Variable Composition of Family Process 

at School Level 
The four student body vari- 
Student Body Attitude Toward ables of : Expectations for Ex- 
Life cellcnce. Achievement, Edu- 
cational Plans and Desires, 
and Study Habits 

This family process set at the school level is normally used 
only for analyses among schools. 

Geographic Groupings. — In a number of chapters comparative 
analyses are conducted for different geographic groups. The 
four basic groupings are: Metropolitan (MET); Nonmetro- 
politan (NONMET); North; and South. The standard census 
tract was used to define metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
areas as used in the sampling design. The South was defined 
to include the 16 Southeastern and Southwestern States of: 
Alabama,- Arkansas, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Included as North were all the remaining States.^ 

1.5. THE ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE OF OUR NATION'S 
STUDENTS: AN OVERVIEW 

The Achievement Study showed that a student's outlook on 
life is substantially related to his academic achievement before 



* On one occasion, the North was subuivided into two sets: (1) the Far 
West and the Rocky Mountain States of Alaska, California, Colorado, 
Hawaii, Idaho, ^lontana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming; and (2) Other, consisting of the 23 other Northern States. 
Qn another ocoivaon, analyses were run for only the Mid-Atlantic and the 
Y^-Western States. 



allowance has been made for any other aspects of his background. 
Moreover, the relationship persists, though in weaker form, 
even when allowance is made for such factors as family back- 
ground and type of school attended. The study also showed 
that a student's outlook on life is closely related to his racial- 
ethnic group membership. Minority group children, for in- 
stance, are far less likely than those from the majority group 
to feel that they have a chance to be successful. Because of 
these relationships, and because it seemed to us that one's 
belief about his ability to influence the course of his life may 
well affect the efforts he puts forth, we decided to investigate 
this subject further. 

Using the same data as in our previous reports, we constructed 
an index out of either 5 or 11 items that reflected the student's 
view about life, particularly as they pertained to education. 
A student with a high score on this index feels that people who 
accept their condition in life are not necessarily happier, and 
that hard work is more important for success than good luck. 
He also believes that if he tries to get ahead he will not en- 
counter obstacles, and that with a good education he will have 
no difficulty in getting a job. However, he would not sacrifice 
everything to get ahead, and would not want to change himself 
just for that purpose. He does not think he would do better if 
his teachers went slower; he does think people like him ho,ve a 
chance to be successful. We interpreted the common influence 
exerted by these variables as reflecting the portion of the 
student's outlook on life that had its roots mainly but not 
wholly in school related experiences, V/e have called this index 
Attitude Toward Life, or ATTUD for short. 

The primary statistical tools used were regression analysis 
and partition of multiple correlation. Using tu .se tools we were 
able to distinguish between, for example: 

1. The percentage of Attitude Toward Life that could be 



»° An index of 5 items was used at the Gth grade and 1 of U items at 
the 9th and 12th grade. 



as.sociatcd with the distinguishable influence of Home 
Background. 

2. The percentage of Attitude Toward Life that could be 
associated with the distinguishable influence of Family 
Process. 

3. The percentage of Attitude Toward Lifi^ that could not 
bo associated with the distinguishable influence of Home 
Background or Family Procerus, but was common to both. 

The iirst question we aske{l was: How do various groupings of 
students differ from one another in their average Attitude 
Toward Life? We compared students oi both sexes from all the 
different racial-ethnic groups in every region of the country. 
We found that the students who scored highest on our ATTUb 
index were those who identified themselves as being white. 
Students who identified themselves as being Oriental-Americans 
were next highest, while Negroes, Indian Americans, and Mexi- 
can-Americans ranked third highest. Lowest of all were those 
who identified themselves as Puerto Rican. Within each of these 
groups, girls had consistently higher scores than boys, although 
this difference was never large. Actually, differences among the 
six racial-ethnic groups were about twice as great as were girl- 
boy differences within each group. W^e conjectured that the 
girls' slightly more optimistic outlook on life might be due to 
their characteristically less aggressive way of handling problems 
coupled with a generally lower level of ambition. However, in 
our analytic work %ve were not able to distinguish the influence 
of t>^ese from that of other background characteristics. 

It should not be a.ssumed from this brief account that values 
of ATTUD were uniformly distributed by ethnic group. On the 
contrary, the values observed for a particular group in different 
regions were sometimes almost as different from one another as 
the group in question was from the whites nationally. For 
example, Negro, Mexican-American, and Puerto Rican students 
differed across regions of the country by two-thirds of the 
extent to which they differed from whites. Comparable values 
for Indian and Oriental-American students wore two-fifths and 
one-third, respectively. 

We recognized that not only the groups but the students 
within eacli group differed substantially from one another. For 
example, as we have said, students who identified themselves 
as white had a higher average score on AITUD than the 
students of any minority group. However, within the so-called 
white group some had a liigher score on ATTUD than others. 
This was also true of the minority group students. Such con- 
siderations impelled us to ask: 

1. Can we explain the differences among individual stu- 
dents in their Attitude Toward Life— and, if so, how far? 

2. What kinds of factors play the greatest explanatory role? 

With regard to the first question we found that about one-fourth 
of the differences among whites in their Attitude Toward Life 
covdd be explained by Family Background and Achievement. 
For the other groups, the corresponding value was one-third. 
When we included factors pertaining to the type of seiiool at- 
tended, as represented by our index of 10 s^'hool variables, 
roughly one-third of the differences among whites in their 
Altitude Toward Life were explained. For the other groups, 
however, corresponding values were usually larger by some 4 
to 9 percentage points. Althougli the magnitude of these per- 
'^'^*"'5<^« diff<-r<*d by grade level, the relative order of the groups 
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tended to remain the same. It follows that Attitude Toward 
Life can be more fully explained by, or is at least more sensitive 
to. Family Background, Achievement, and school factors for 
minority group students than it can be for white students. 
Just why this should be so, we cannot say. However, one might 
conjecture that the greater variety of circumstances with which 
minority group children have to cope may increase the de- 
pendence of their Attitude Toward Life on these factors. 

What are some of these circumstances? We reasoned that the 
presence or absence of key family members in the home, which 
was represented by one of our indices called Family Structure 
and Stability (FSS), might play a key role. However, we found 
only a small-to-moderate relationship between FSS and 
ATTUD, and even this relationship tended to vanish after 
allowance had been made for other aspects of the student's 
family background, achievement, and type of school attended. 
Moreover, this tended to he so for each of the racial-ethnic 
groups. Although boys' Attitude Toward Life did show greater 
sensitivity to the Family Stmcture index than girls', the differ- 
ence was seldom large. We conjectured that this might have 
been brought about by the presumably greater impact of father 
absence on boys than on girls. But since the role of Family 
Structure in Attitude Toward Life vanished as Family Process 
was taken into account, wt wondered if some other aspect of 
Family Background might be playing a greater role. 

Next, we investigated the role in Attitude Toward Life of 
the three family process factors (p. 18). We found a moderate- 
to-high degree of relationship with Attitude Toward Life for 
each group before any other factors had been allowed for. The 
relationship persisted, although its magnitude was reduced, 
after the social and economic well-being of the family, the 
presence or absence of key family members, the student's 
achievement level, and the type of school he attended had all 
been allowed fon^' Of the three factors, the two that pertained 
to the more immediate kinds of parent-child involvement, such 
as reading to him at the preschool stage and talking with him 
about his .schoohvork aftor he had started school, played a 
greater role in Attitude Toward Life than did longer range 
educational and occupational aspirations. However, there was a 
.substantial portion of Attitude Toward Life that could be 
explained only by both types of influence working together. 

We next examined the role in Attitude Toward Life of the 
type of school attended. A low-to-moderate relationship was 
observed for each group. However, most of this relationship 
vanished after allowance had been made for a student's Family 
Background and Achievement. In consequence, we concluded 
that the possible effect of the typo of school a student attended 
could not be separated from the possible effects of his Family 
Background and Achievement. We also tried to discover which 
aspects of the school a student attended might be playing the 
largest role in his Attitude Toward Life. We found that Student 
Body Characteristics, as defined by the students' achievement 
and motivational levels, played an overwhelmingly greater role 
than Teaching Staff Characteristics. This is not to say that the 
teaching staff had no effect on Attitude Toward Life. But it 
was a smai^ effect, manifested in conjunction with Student 
Body Characteristics. We also inquii-ed as to which aspect of 
Student Body Characteristics might be playing the greatest 

>^ Boys' Attitude Toward Life also showed a slightly greater sensitivity 
to family process factors tiian girls'. 
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role in the individual studoiit's Attitude Toward Life. We found 
it \va.s the Attitude Toward Life of the entire student body. In 
other words, the outlook of the students one goes to .school 
with plays a major role in one's own outlook. However, the role 
of one's fellow students' level of achievement and motivation 
cannot be ruled out.^- 

In summary, wc found that in the explainable differences 
among students in their Attitude Toward Life, the magnitude 
of the role that could be uniquely attributed to Family Process 
was about twice that of School Characteristics, and that the 
role of the hitter was in turn about twice that of Achievement." 
The role of Home Background, on the other hand was com- 
pletely intertwined with these other factors, which were also 
intertwined with one another. Since overlap usually indicates 
some degrf^c of cooperative influence, we shall discuss it briefly 
in this instance. The greatest overhips were: HB-PRCS-SCH- 
ACHV; HB-ACHV-PRCS; and ACHV-PRCS. Roughly half 
the total overlap was accounted for by : HB-PRCS; HB-ACHV- 
SCH; and PUCS-SCPL Wc interpreted these overlaps as re- 
flecting, in part, the int(>rplay of the various factors with one 
another over time, as they afYected .\ttitude Toward Lite. 

We have .seen that students who identify themselves as white 
have substantially higher .scores on Attitu(ie Toward Life than 
do most minority group students. In addition, we ha\c seen 
that for minority group students Attitude Toward Life shows 
a greater dependence on a range of factors pertaining to their 
family background, academic achievement, and type of school 
attended. Further, for each group a.s well as for a!I students, 
we have .«?een that a clas.s of variables pertaining to what we 
might term ^^educationally related child-rearing activities" plays 
a greater role in Attitude Toward Life than does any other 
class of variables. Of these latter, the factors tliat reflect the 
more immediate kinds of personalized involvement play a 
greater role than do longer range educational and occupational 
aspirations. It is also a striking fact that a student's school- 
mates play a greater role in his Attitude Toward Life than does 
his own school performance. However, the latter plays a greater 
role than either his family's social and economic w^cll-being or 
its structure and stability. In fact, the role of this latter class of 
factors is completely intertwined with that of all other clas.ses. 
Wc concluded that the efYects of many of these classes of vari- 
ables were inseparable from one another. 

But what are the implications of these findings? Why should 
majority group students view their ability to influence their 
lives more favorably than minority grouj) students? Is there 
anything 'that can be done to redress these inequities? Wc 
should recognize first of all that the views of a student about his 
ability to influence his life through the avenue of education 
contain a degree of accuracy. Minnbers of minority groups arc 
generally well aware of the barriers to the improvement of their 
social well-being offered by discrimination in employment, 
housing, and schooling. Also, the residential segregation of 
minority groups tc^nds to reinforce the views they hold in 
common. Clearly, elimination of these* discriminatory practices 
would affect these groups' attitude toward life for the better. 



WliJit we have here termed level of niolivation actuiilly refers to the 
ftggregiite piircnt-ohild involvement factors. .Vt the individual student 
' Miese are the variables denoted collectively as Family Process, 
j^j^l^"} table 5.7, p. o4. 
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Second, much of child rearing as it is currently practiced is a 
happenstance affair. It seems unlikely that many parents are 
aware of the effect the different practices they engage in may 
have on their children, or of the manner in which these practices 
may contribute to their children's well-being, emotional no less 
than intellectual. Much could be done by the educational 
media to create such an awareness. 

Third, both the performance criteria and the reward structure 
of schools need to be altered. The individual student's per- 
formance could be made more dependent upon his own learning 
needs rather than upon the needs of his peers. All too often the 
school creates certain rather arbitrary tasks that serve merely 
to categorize students instead of as.sessing their level of achieve- 
m(^nt. In addition, school-performance criteria need to be ex- 
panded to include a variety of tasks and activities sufficient to 
give more students a sense of accomplishment. The schools' 
reward structure needs to be altered so tht t children for whom 
the traditional marks of academic excellence are not especially 
meaningful can .somehow be brought within the reach of praise 
and blame. Use might even be made of student body influence 
as a positive factor. 

Finally, it should be possible to investigate the negative moti- 
vational impact of attempting to change the language habits 
and patterns of first-grade studcn s who do not speak standard 
English. Nonstandard English, if that is what the student has 
been brought up to speak, interferes with the learning of stand- 
ard English. The effect of discrimination by educators against 
nonstandard English is a phenomenon that needs more attention 
than it has so far received. 

Wc should not delude ourselves into thinking that these con- 
ditions can be remedied overnight. Some require basic social 
changes, while others require intensive research. All, however, 
appear of sufficient import to warrant sustained attention. 

1.6. SUMMARY 

Th(» Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey, which was 
carried out by the U.S. Office of Education under the Civil 
Right.s Act of 1964, attempted to determine: the extent of racial 
and ethnic segregation in the public schools; whether or not the 
.schools offered equal educational opportunities in other respects; 
the amount that students could be said to learn, judged by their 
performance on standardized achievement tests; and the kinds 
of relationship that might be supposed to exist between a stu- 
dent's achievement level and the school he attended. The study 
involved some 650,000 students, with their teachers, principals, 
and superintendents, in about 4,000 public schools throughout 
the country. For reasons of economy, only students in grades 
1, 3, 6, 9, and 12 wen* includ(*d in tlu* analysis. 

The results of this survey were published in a report entitled 
^^Equality of Educational Opportunity,^' better known as the 
Coleman Report (Coleman et al., 1966). The authors of the 
report found that: family background was very important for 
stuchnit aehiev(nnent and did not diminish in importance over 
the school years; only a small part of the variation in school 
facilities, curriculum, and staff had an effect that was inde- 
pendent of family background, and of this small part by far the 
most influential was the set of variables called teacher's char- 
acteristics; the social com])osition of the student body was 
more highly related to individual achi(»vem(uit than any char- 
acteristic of the school; and holding an optimistic attitude to- 



ward one's chances in life, although related to achievement, did 
not seem much affected hy differences in schools. The authors 
concluded that, since the schools lacked a strong independent 
effect on achievement ^ they could not of themselves provide 
equality of educational opportunity. 

Further analyses of these data were undertaken by the authors 
of the present report. The first of these analy.ses to be pubhshed 
was "A Study of Our Nation's Schools," here referred to as the 
School Study (Mayeske et al., i972a). The general purpose of 
the School Study was to distinguish the influence of the school's 
characteristics from all other kinds of influence. We concluded 
that the children who benefited most from their schooHng were 
those who were white or Oriental-American and who came from 
well-to-do homes in which both parents were present. We also 
found that: schools that performed well on one educational out- 
come tended to perform well on other outcomes; and the most 
influential school variables were those connected with character- 
istics of the schooFs staff, especially whether they had attended 
predominantly nonwhite educational institutions. 

The second of these analyses to be published was ''A Study 
of the Achievement of Our Nation's Students,'^ here referred to 
as the Achievement Study (Mayeske et al., 1972b). The purpose 
of this study was to determine the part played in the individual 
student's achievement by various aspects of his family back- 
ground, and to compare this in each instance with the part 
played by various aspects of his school. We found that: average 
achievement was highest for whites and Oriental- Americans, 
although there were considerable regional variations; racial- 
ethnic group membership accounted for only 24 percent of these 
differences before allowance was made for various socioeconomic 
background factors, and for only about 1 percent after such 
allowance had been made; the presence or absence of key family 
members had less effect on the achievement of whites and 
Negroes than on that of other groups; educationally related 
child-rearing activities played a greater role in a student's 



achievement than either his family's socioeconomic status or 
the presence or absence of key fainily members; family back- 
ground factors played an independent role in achievement 
nearly 5 times that of school factors, and among the latter the 
role of the student body^s values and achievement level was 6 
times that of any other school factor. 

In the present analysis, we concentrated on a set of variables 
that we called Attitude Toward Life. This included a student^s 
feehngs about the importance of hard work (as opposed to luck) 
for success, about his own chances for success, and about the 
relationship between success and education. In general, we 
wanted to find out what factors helped a student to develop the 
belief that he was capable of influencing his own future, since 
such a belief appeared positively j ' ited to achievement. We 
found that: minority group children were far less likely to 
believe in the chances of their own success; that a parent who 
read to a child or talked to him about his school work was more 
likely to encourage the development of such beliefs than one 
who merely expressed long-range aspirations for the child; that 
the effects of school characteristics on Attitude Toward Life 
could not be separated from those cf Family Background and 
Achievement; that a far greater role was played in the individual 
student's Attitude Toward Life by his fellow students^ char- 
acteristics than by his teachers' — greater, even, than that of 
his own school performance. We concluded that the minority 
group students' negative estimate of their chances for success 
was, on the whole, an accurate reflection of the discrimination 
they were likely to encounter, and that any substantial improve- 
ment in this situation would require changes throughout the 
society. However, we concluded that much could also be done 
by educating parents in better child-rearing practices, and by 
altering the performance criteria and reward structure of schools. 
The negative effect of imposing standard English on children 
brought up to speak nonstandard English was also a topic 
that needed investigation. 
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2. Family, Achievement, and Attitude Toward Life 



The extent to which ono trios to influonco the course of his 
Ufe undoubtedly depends on how strongly he believes that such 
action will do any good. This in turn may depend on a variety 
of circumstances. The physical well-being of one's early years, 
relationships with parents, siblings, and peers, opportunities for 
different kinds of experience, and the actual experience of .suc- 
cess and failure can all play an important role in shaping one's 
outlook on life. This chapter (»xplores in some detail the roles of 
family background and achievement, irrespective of n^gion and 
school attend<^d. 

2.1. FAMILY BACKGROUND, ACHIEVEMENT, AND 
RACIAbETHNIC GROUP MEMBERSHIP 

It is a common observation that most minority group mem- 
bers fare less well in our .society than most whites. It behooves 
us, therefore, to examine the ways in which these groups differ 
in Family Background and Achievement. Table 2.1 gives the 
number of nintli-grade students in each of the groups that we 
shall be studying in this chapter. It will b(* seen that for each 
^roup except Negroes there arc slightly more r^ales than females. 
However, for the group made up of all stud(*nts combined, this 
disparity is not quite so great. Similarly, there i.s a proportion- 
ately greater representation of whites and Negroes in tlu; 
sample.^ Ninth-grade .students were used as the primary group 
for analy.sis both becau.se there was a greater number of stu- 
dents at this grade than at others, and because the indices were 
most reliably and comprehensively measured at the 9th and 
r2th grades.- 

Table 2.2 gives th(^ rank order of each group on each of these 
measures. The values are obtained by ranking the group means 
on each index. For example, the ranks for Socio-Ectonomic 
Status are obtained by assigning a 1 to th(^ group with the 
highest mean .score, a 2 to the group with the next liighest m(^an, 
and so on until each group has been assigned a rank. The same 
procedure is then repeated for the next index. It will be se(»n 
from, table 2.2 that there is a great deal of consistency in a 
group's relative standing on each of these indices: groups that 
have a high mean on one tcind also to have a high mean on the 
other, and groups that are low on one arc low on the others. 
Overall, N\hites and Oriental-Americans rank highest, while 
Puerto Ricans and Indian Americans rank lowest. 

Another way of demonstrating this type of statistical de- 
pendence is by computing the correlation of tlie ranks on one 
index with those on another index. Such corn^lations arc sliown 



' In all analyses weighted values rather than sample values were used 
(see the appendix). 

2 It should be noted, however, that fewer dropouts had occurred by the 
9th Krade. 

' Tho percentage of total variance accounted for by a principal coni- 
{Tonent is cornpiitt^d by dividing the amount of variance jiccourited for by 
— ^icnt by the number of variables included in the nuitrix (see 
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ill table 2.3, where there is a very high degree; of intcrcorrelation 
among the group means on these indices. A measure of the ex- 
tent of this intcrcorrelation can bo obtained by computing the 
principal components of the corn^lations and then observing the 
p{Tcentag{> of total variance accounted for by these compo- 
nents.^ If the pen^entagc? of variance is very high (i.e., near 
unity) for the first principal component it indicates that there 
is almost complete dependence among the variables. On the 
other hand if a number of principal components are required to 
account for the total variance, this indicates that there are 
^'islands of dependence." The greater the number of components 
the more there are of these islands. In the extreme case in which 
all variables arc uncorrclated, the number of principal compo- 
nents required will be equal to the number of variables. A princi- 
pal components analysis of the correlations in table 2.3 showed 
that 89 percent of the variance could be accounted for by tho 
first principal component and another 4 percent by a second 
component. The high percentage? for the first component indi- 
cates that there is a high but not complete degree of linear de- 
pendence among tlu; relative standings of these six racial-ethnic 
groups on each of those indices. 

HowcvcT, our basic interest is in the individual student and 
how different aspects of his background may affect him. Since 
one aspect of his background is his racial-ethnic group member- 
ship, we wanted to incorporate it into our analyses. First, 
how(»ver, a student's membership in a number of possible dis- 
crete groups had to be coded in some manner. In previous studies 
in this series our primary variable of interest was Achievement. 
We therefore assigned a code value that corresponded to tho 
mean score on Achievement attained by members of the racial- 
ethnic group in question. Table 2.4 will help to explain this 
procedure. H(T{», the two right-hand colum!is show the percent- 
age of students in each racial-ethnic group and their mean scores 
on Achievement."* In addition, a scon; was computed for those 
students who failed to indicate; their group membership (the 
'^no response" category). Tlie variable called Racial-Ethnic 
Group ^Membership (RETH) was created by assigning each 
student the mean score on Achievement (ACHV) for the group 
in which he indicated that lie was a member. For example, a 
student who indicat(*d that he was an Indian American was as- 
signed a score of 44.839, one who indicated tliat he was Oriental- 
American was assigned a score of 51.024, and soon.^ The adop- 
tion of this coding or scaling procedure; enables one to order the 
groups on a continuum from high to low and to incorporate this 
continuum in tlie analy.sis as a vari;ible. The variable so created 
express(*s int(;rgroup differences in quantitative form. Thus, a 
high scon- on RETH indicates that a student is white or Ori- 



* All scores are expressed in terms of :i distribution with Ji mean of 
and a standard deviation i)f 10. 

^ When the respective mean vnluc is a.^sif^ncd iis the (jode for each al- 
ternative, the variable is said to be criUrion scaled (sec lieaton, 1909). 
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Table 2. 1. —Ninth-Grade Students, by Racial-Ethnic Group and Sex 



Sex 



Puerto 

Indian Mexican Rican 



Negro 



Orien- 
tal White 



Total 



Male 1,544 

Female 1,333 

Total 2,877 



3.391 
2,445 
5.836 



1.904 
1,798 
3,702 



18.089 
19,176 
37.265 



872 
803 
1.675 



39.000 64.800 
37.753 63.308 
76.753 128.108 



Table 2.2.~Rank Order of Racial-Ethnic Group Diffe rences on 
Family Background, Attitude Toward Life, and Achievement 



, ... Racial-Ethnic Group 

Set of Variables t M P N O W 

Socio-Economic Status (SES) 5 3 6 4 2 1 

Family Structure and Stability (FSS) ...5 3 6 4 2 1 

Expectations for Excellence (EXPTN) 5 4 6 3 2 1 

Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) .4 3 6 5 2 1 

Educational Plans and Desires (EOPLN) 4 5 6 3 1 2 

Study Habits (HBTS) 5 4 6 3 2 1 

Achievement (ACHV) 3 4 6 5 2 1 

Note. — I~Indian; M=:Mexican; PrrPuerto Rican; N^^Negro; 
0= Oriental; W = White. Family Background consists of all the 
row variables except ATTUD and ACHV. 



Table 2.3.— Rank-Order Correlation of Racial-Ethnic Group Differ- 
ences on Family Background, Attitude Toward Life, and Achieve- 
ment. 



Set of Variables 


1 


2 


Set Numb 
3 4 


Br: 
5 


6 


7 


1. Socio-Economic Status 
















(SES) 


100 


100 


94 


94 


77 


94 


83 


2. Family Structure and 
















Stability (FSS) 


100 


100 


94 


94 


77 


94 


83 


3. Expectations for 
















Excellence (EXPTN). . . 


- 94 


94 


100 


83 


89 


100 


77 


4. Attitude Toward Life 
















(ATTUD).... 


94 


94 


83 


100 


71 


83 


94 


5. Educational Plans and 
















Desires C^^DPLN) 


77 


77 


89 


71 


100 


89 


77 


6. Study Habits (HBTS)_. 


. 94 


94 


100 


83 


89 


100 


77 


7. Achievement (ACHV). 


- 83 


83 


77 


94 


77 


77 


100 


Note. — These are Spearman 


rank-order 


correlations 


based 


on 



the ranked means of the fith racial*ethnic groups from table 2.2. 
Faniiiy Background consists of all the row variables except ATTUD 
and ACHV. 



Table 2.4. — Percenta^je of 9th-Grade Students and Their Average 
Composite Achievement Score, by Racial-Ethnic Group 



Category Racit:l*Ethnic Group 


Percentage 


Mean ACHV 




1.9 


44.839 


2 Mexican-American 


4.4 


43.599 


3 Puerto Rican 


1.6 


40.643 


4 Negro _ 


16.0 


41.609 


5 Oriental-American ... 


0.8 


51.024 


6 White 


73.0 


52.788 


7 Other. 


1.0 


45.707 


0 No Response .. 


1.3 


39.976 


Total 


100.0 


50.000 


Note. — The total number of students 


is 133,136. 


The standard 



deviation for the total is equal to 10. These figures are weighted 
sampling ratios for the different groups. 
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Table 2.5-'Simple Correlation Coefficient (r) of Racial-Ethnic Group 
Membership With Family Background. Attitude Toward Life, and 
Achievement, by Sex^ 

Set of Variables jotai Male Female 

Socio-Economic Status (SES). 33 36 39 

Family Structure and Stability (FSS) 30 29 32 

Expectations for Excellence (EXPTN) _.. 12 14 10 

Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD). 27 27 27 

Educational Plans and Desires (EDPLN) 13 18 07 

Study Habits (HBTS). is 17 20 

Achievement (ACHV) 46 44 49 

Multiple Correlation 2 _ ' 55 52 53 

' These analyses are based upon 128,108 9th-grade students, as 
shown in table 2.1. 

-Multiple correlation of all 7 row variables with Racial-Ethnic 
Group Membership. Family Ba'^kground consists of all the row 
variables except ATTUD and ACHV. 

ental-Amorican, whoreas a low score indicates that he is from 
one of tho remaining groups shown in table 2.4.*^ 

In this study our primary variable of interest was the stu- 
dent's Attitude Toward Life, not his Achievement. Ideally, 
therefore, we should have formed a measure of racial-ethnic 
group membership by assigning eiich student the mean score at- 
tained by his group on Attitude Toward Life. Had we done this, 
howev(T, th() variable so created would have been highly related 
to the one u'C created using the group means for Achievement. 
This would have been so because th(; relative order of the group 
means on Achievement and Attitudes Toward Life are very simi- 
lir. Ab tnble 2.3 shows, the correhition of the group means on 
these variables is .94, and would have been unity were it not for 
the crossover in ranks that takes place for the Afexican and 
Indian groups in moving from Achievement to Attitude Toward 
Life (see tabh^ 2.2). These differences are sufficiently small 
to allow^ us to nsv Racial-Ethnic Group Membership in this 
btudy exactly as it was ereated for the earlier studies (.Mayeske 
et al., 1972a, 1072b). The diffen^nees are also small enough to 
allow us to compare the role play<^d by Racial-Ethnic Group 
M<nnb(Tship in these different studi(»s. 

The eorn^lates of Racial-Ethnic Group Membership (RETH) 
with Achievement (ACHV) and with the variabl(\s of the Family 
Background (FB) set are shown in tabic* 2..1. It will be seen that 
the largest singh^ eorr(Oat<' of HETH is ACHV, which is as one 
would expect, considering how Racial-Ethnic Group M(»mbership 
was constructed. The next highest values iirc for Socio-Economic 
Status (SES), Family Structure and Stability (FSS), and Atti- 
tude Toward Lif(? (ATTUD). SonKiwhat lower than these and 
closer together in magnitude are the eorrelates for Study Habits 
(HBTS), Educational Plans and D(\sires (FDPLN), and Expec- 
tations for Exce]len(«e (EXPTX). Tht^ multiple correlation of all 
S(»ven of these variables with HETH shows that they possess a 
high degree of (explanatory pow(T. In addition, much of what the 
FB variiibles explain in RETH is indep(Mident of ACHV. This 
can b(! <jhserv(»d if ono subtracts the squared correlation for 
ACHV from the squared nuiltiph? (correlation for all seven vari- 
ables. The resulting value is 9.1 percent. 

Sex difTerences in t h(\se correlates are seldom large. Females 
have liigluT correlat(\s than mal(\s iov SES, FSS, HBTS, and 
ACHV, whereas males J\ave higluT eorrehites for EXPTN and 



« L'nlosK otherwise specified, students from the "other'* :ind "no responst^' 
raleKorics will not ho includal in tlie jl^uiIvscs. Htmrt?. the number of 
stLidenis in tho :in:ilysis will rorrrsporul to tluit «ho\vn in tuble 2.1,; 
i.e., some 5,000 below the number in table 2.4. 



Table 2.6— Correlation of Sex With Family Background, Attitude Toward Life, and Achievement, by Racial-Ethnic Group (RETH) 



oBi Of vanaoiQS 




M 


P 


Racial-Ethnic 
N 


v;roup » 
0 


W 


T 


T(A) 


Socio-Economic Status (SES) 


01 


02 


-04 


-03 


02 


01 


00 


GO 


Family Structure & Stability (FSS).. 


03 


03 


02 


02 


03 


02 


02 


02 


Expectations for Excellence (EXPTN) 




-01 


-04 


05 


02 


-01 


01 


01 


Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) 


04 


08 


06 


11 


11 


08 


08 


08 


Educational Plans (EDPLN) 


04 


-02 


02 


08 


04 


-07 


-04 


-04 


Study Habits (HBTS) 


11 


09 


08 


11 


06 


15 


13 


13 


Achievement (ACH V) 


01 


04 


04 


02 


03 


05 


04 


04 


M ultiple Correlation - 


15 


15 


15 


15 


12 


23 


19 


19 



^I = Indian; M = Mexican; P= Puerto Ki:can ; Ni= Negro; 0 = Oriental; Wi= White; T = Total; T(A)=Total when dependent variable 
(viz, sex) is adjusted for RETH. 

-The multiple correlation of all 7 row variables with sex group membership. Family Background consists of all the row variables ex- 
cept ATTUD and ACHV, 



EDPLN. Tlio malc-fomalo corrolnto.s arf» th(» same for ATTUD. 
Th<* level of explaiifitioii of RETH from thi»S(» s(»voii variables, 
a.s iiidieat(»d by the dilTcn^nres in their squared multiple correla- 
tions, is about 7 percent gr at(»r for femaU^s than for males. 
Simihirly, the percentage of RETH that can be explained by the 
KB variabhss indep(»n(l(»ntly of .\CHV, obtained as described 
ahov(», is ahnost 10 percent for female.s as compared with 8 per- 
cent for males. ConscMjuc^ntly, ori(»*s menii)(Tship hi a particuhir 
racial-ethnic group lias more pn»dictable consequences for fe- 
males than for mah^s both before and aft(T the respective 
achi(»v(»m(»nt \vvv\s of each group havt^ be(*n taken into account. 
These c.orrehites should help us to undtTStand more fully the 
kinds of r(*lationships that are being introduc(*d into the analyses 
wlicn all of the racial-ethnic groups are included in the same 
framework, iis as the kinds of differences that are b(*ing 
(»liniinat(»d \vh(»n th(» groups an* kept separatf*. 

Then* remains oik* other kind of group diff(*reiice that is of 
particular inten\st to us: s<'X. havt* seen in the case of Racial- 
Ethnic Group M(»mbcTship that the correhitions of one variabk^ 
witli anotlier may vary by s(»x. Ho\v(n*er, \w have not yt^t ex- 
amni(*d tlu* ext(*nt to wiiieh s(*x differences are associated both 
with Achiev(>m(*nt and with the family background measures 
for each racial-ethnic group. An* the mc^ans for femal(*s on oat^h 
ind(*x very much higher than those* for males, or are they very 
similar? In order to sliow the* nature of these n*lationships, the 
correlations of Achi(*v(^ment and of each family background 
m(*asure with s(*x are given in table 2.6. Here, st^x was 
coded as a variabU*, with fcmal(*s receiving a high score and 
males a low scon*. Hence, a positive* correlation indicat(*s that 
females have a high(*r mean score* on the variables than males, 
while a n(*gative corn^Iation indicates that mal(*s have the higher 
score. Th(* great(*r the m(*an diffen*nc(* betw(*en tlu* sex groups 
on the variable, tiie larger is th(* corn*lation obtained. 

Corn^lations for each of the six racial-(*tlinic groups are .shown 
in tabic 2.0.^ In the two riglit-hand columns, "T'^ designates 
"Total," Indicating that all stud(*nts are included in the analysis 
without regard to Racial-Ethnic Group M(*mbers)iip, and 
''T(A)" indicat(*s that for *'T" the dependent variable, in this 
oas(» s(»x, was first adjusted for Racial-Ethnic Group Member- 
ship by means of partial correlation techni(iu(*s. Thus tlu^ vari- 
able behig analyz(*d in this latter case is sex adjustt^d for Racial- 
Ethnic. Group Membership. 

It will be seen from tabic 2.G that diff(*n^ncc*s b(*t\V(*(*n th) 



^*l*hc lUHiihiT of .**tudcnts in these aiuilyscs is tho .siime as in tabic 2.1. 
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sexes are low for nearly all variables, particularly SES and 
FSS. They arc also low for EXPTN, but slightly higher for the 
n^maining variables. For ATTUD, females uniformly report a 
more optimistic outlook thai do males. Females also have bet- 
ter study habits and sHghtly higher achievement levels than 
males, although males have slightly higher aspirations overall. 
There is, however, some variation by racial-ctlmic group, with 
whit(i and Mexican-American males showing higher aspirations 
but with the opposite tendency among Indian Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, N(*groeSj and Oriental- Americans. Tho row 
labeled "Multiple Correlation*' contains the correlation of these 
sev^^n variables with sex as the depcnd(*nt variable. These values 
show that groups other than whites are very similar. Oriental- 
Americans have the Jo west correlations, while the other four 
nonwhite groups have correlations that are slightly higher but 
an* neverth(*Iess greatly exceeded by those of the whites. Thus, 
s(*x difftTcnces an>* more predictable or more fully explained 
from th(*se variables for whites than for the other ethnic groups. 

Even though these correlations were higher for Attitude To- 
n*ard Lif(* than for the otlu*r variables, statistical control of the 
.sex variable! did not yield any notably different results. This is 
not surprising, shice the amount of variance removed from Atti- 
tude^ Toward Life by such adjustments is never more than 1 
p(*rc(*nt.^ Consequently, in the remainder of this monograph 
mean diff(*renc(*s among the sexes will not be used as a variable. 
How(*ver, sinct* we do (*xpeet the corn*lations to diff -r at timt-s 
for males and femal(*s, we will use sex as a stratifving variable.* 

We have seen that there is a remarkably high degree of con- 
sistency in the relative standing of each of the six racial-ethnic 
group m(*ans on each of the family background measures as well 
as on Achievement. It was this consistency that allowed us to 
use Racial-Ethnic Group ^Iemb(*rship, a variable created for 
use in tho earlier studies. In this way we were able to iixclude 
the racial-ethnie factor as an aspect of the individual student's 
Family Background. 

2.2. ATTilUDE TOWARD LIFE: ITS NATURE AND 
CORRELATES 

Altliough this section may appear .something of a digression, 
the n*ad(*r who tak(*s the trouble to master its conteitts will find 

® TJiiit is, the highe.st rorrclations of .sex .'ind Attitude Towurd T jfe arc 
for NeRrocs and whues Jind htc on the fKdvr of .11, whHi, when squared, 
yields :i vulue of 1 percent (see tuhle 2.5. p. 12). 

' Jn other words, analyses will be run for males and females when they 
are kept sop, irate, but there will he no analyses in which adjustments are 
made for mean difTcrcnecs associated witli hox. This is the 0])posite of the 
procedure followed with llaeial-Kthnie Group Membership. 
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Table 2.7.— Standard Dtviation of Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) 
for 9lh«Grade Students, by KaciaKFthnic Group and Sex 







Mexi- 


Puerto 




Orien. 






Sex 


Indian 


can 


Ricin 


Negro 


tal 


White 


Total 


Male. 


4,73 


5.36 


6 47 


6.35 


4.79 


3.96 


4.74 


Female 


. 4.34 


4.53 


6.19 


5.33 


3.66 


3.20 


3.93 


Total... 


4.56 


5.04 


6.35 


5.89 


4.35 


3.62 


4.38 



Ills iiii(l(T.st;iiidiiij; of later scciions «;n'atly (Mihanocil. It will ho 
recalled tliat the variable we lave called Attitude Toward Life 
(.VrTl'L)) i.s really a wei.ii;lit(Ml e<auposite of 1 1 attitiidiiial iteni.s 
(Maye.<k(* et al.. IDTJa. pp. This eoiupusite was de- 

veloped <'mpirieally. by means of factor analysis; that is why all 
the iti'ins are (•f)rrelate(l with one another.'* A student with a 
hi^h score on this composite feels that people who accept their 
condition iu life are not iKM'cssarily happier, and that hard 
work is more important for success than jrood luck. He al.so be- 
lieves that if h<' tri(s to ^et ahead he will not <'ncouiUer obstacles, 
and that with a ^ood education he will have no dithculty ji;ettin^^ 
a job. He would not sacrilice cveryt liin^ to^et ahead, and would 
not want to chanj^e himsrlf. He does not think he would do 
better if his teachers went .«^lower; he does think people who arc 
like him have a chance to be successful. We have interpretc^d 
the common influence of these items as reflecting the student's 
outhxjk on life. Since this outlook has at least some of its roots 
in .school-related experiences, we have labeled this set of vari- 
ables Attitude Toward Life. 

Our interest in Attitude T(AVard Life stems from our Achieve- 
ment Study (NLiyeske et al., l*)7'Jl>). Here we observed that 
Attitude Toward Life, Kaeial-l^t hnic Clroup ^bMnbershi]). and 
Achievement displayed some interdependence c\'en after other 
aspect.s of family background, such as tli<' level of human and 
mat<'rial resources in the home, the exj^'ctat ions of student and 
parent for sehoolin^^. and the acti\'ities they enfrajred in to 
supp<»rt tiiese aspirations, had been tnken into accouiU. This 
iiiterd<'pend('nce, we reasoned, reflected the inotiviitioiial 
aspects of luembi-rship in a racial-ethnic j!;roup that p^-rtained to 
achievement . beyond what we Would expect on the basis of these 
other family backjj;round c(>nsiderations. 

In addition, some de^rree of relationship persisted between 
Attitude Toward Lil'e ai\d Achievement e\-eu after H.Mcial- 
l-'thnic riroup Nb-mbcrship and differeiu aspects of the school 
attended had been takr ii int(Kiceount . To us, these seemed to he 
important relationshi])s. and ones about which W'' want<'d to 
l(»arn more. This mono.i;r:iph was the result of our interest. 

Our first. ([Uestion was; How much diversity is there amon^ 
stud<'nts with retrard to tln ir .Vttitude T(>ward Life? As a inea.^- 
ure of diversity we used the standard deviation, and (ibtained 
the values sIkavu in tabh' -.7. It will be seen that there is a much 
greater diversity of .\ttitude Toward Life for each minority 
Kroup than for the whites. This diversity is «;reatest for Puerto 
Iticans and Xe^rroes and least for ()ri<'ntal-Amcricans. It follows 
that minority ^roU]) students differ m«)re from one another in 
their view <»f life than do whiter. The mah'-femah' differences 



The siiiimc 11 itcias and wei>;ht.s were used fur the (Uh and VJtli j^radcs. 
For the (Uli KHidc, Imwcvcr, only •"> items were \isi*<l. *l\v<) (if lhcs<? were 
ditTerent fn»m tliese us<'d al llie lii^dier ^;r:idcs; dilTcrenl weights were ;d.^o 
u.se<l. Sati.sfa^'tnry .sets nf attitudirial items were net avaihii)le at tlie lower 
grades. 

" We u«ed principnl reiiipenetit.^! analyse.s with varini.'ix notations of 
O ient.« having rotiVa of 1 or ^^reater. 
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are also most illuminating, for they show for each group that 
males differ more from one another than do females. Those 
findiiifrs sugj^cst that since one j^poup dilTcrs more than the other 
(i.e., has more \*ariance)» it may be possible for these greater 
difference.s to support iii^her correlation.s. These are concerns to 
which we shall return later on. 

Another ([Uestion of iuter(\st is: To what (wtent aro Achiovc- 
ment and the ditTerent family background measures correlated 
with Attitude Toward Life? The relevant correlations are given 
in table L\S. from which it will be .seen that tl;e highest values 
for each group are for Achifn^ement and for the three motiva- 
tional variables of Expectations for Excellence, Educational 
Plans and Desires, and Study Habits. WhitOi one of these four 
is highest and which one is lowest depends for the mo.st part on 
the group under consideration. However, the values for all four 
variables are much higher than tho.se for Socio-Economic Status 
and Family Structure and Stability. It should be noted that the 
N'ahies for the two last-named variables in(Teas(» somewhat 
when all the groups are combined (see the three columns headed 
'•Total (U)"). These increa.ses are due to the difTercnces on th<'sc 
variables among the groups entering into the analysis. In this 
coiUKH'tion, it .should be noted that th(; highest values in nearly 
every case are for Oriental-.Vmerican males. Since the differences 
in (piestion are ([uite substantial, it is not surpri.sing that the 
values increas(\ Uy the same token, the valu(\s are redu(M'd when 
Attitufle Toward Life is first adju.sted for Raeial-Kt lmi(; Group 
Membership (.see the three columns headed ^'Total (A)").^^ It 
will be .seen from examination of the multiple correhitions for all 
six of the.se variables with Attitude Toward Life that thes(» are 
fairly .substaiuial correlations for this kind of data, and that 
they are fairly similar in magnitude. Ho\vev(T, there is a tend- 
ency, though a slight one, for the values to b(» greater for males 
than for females. The most notable exception is for Indian and 
Mexican-.Vmericaii females, who tend to have larger values. The 
same trend — large i' coirelations for Achievement, Expectations 
for I'Acellence, h/lucatioiial Plans and De.sires, and Study 
Habits than for Socio-lv'onomic Status or Family Structure and 
Stability — is e\'ident for males as for females. Clearly, tli<' two 
last-named .sets of variables play a le.^^scr role than the other 
four in explaining .Attitude Toward Life. 

We are now in a position to rai.se yet another (piestion, 
namely; To what extent is .\ttitude Toward Life explained by 
the \*arious possible combinations of these variables? B<'fore at- 
tempting to address this (piestion we shall categorize these 
variables iiUo sets and then arrange the .sets in a simple (juasi- 
causal order. 

I'irst, we c.an treat the socioeconomie status of the student\s 
family as one major \*arial)le on which students will differ in 
wa>*s imi)ortant to understanding the development of Attitude; 
Toward Lif<'. Indeed, many large-scale studies have shown 
Socio-Iv'onomic Status to relate to a lunuber of motivational 
and achievement variables (Hachman. P.)7(); Mayeske, 11)721); 
Huseii, 11)(37; Shaycoft. PU;7; Plowden. PMo; and Flanagan, 
MX)!). It also .seems likely that an important role may be played 
l)y the presence or absence of key family members. For e.xample, 
father ab.'^ence may play a greater role in boys* than In girls' 
attitudinal development. However, as we ob.serve(J earlier, the 
grouj) means for Socio- Economic Status and Famih' Structure 



These are the withiu-nielal-ethriie-group correlations. 



Table 2.S.— Correlation of Attitude Toward Life With Family Background and Achievement, by Racial-Ethnic Group and Sex 



. Irsdians Mexicans Puerto Ricans Negroes 

Set of Variables TMFTMFTMFTMF 

Socio •Economic Status (SES) 

Family Structure and Stability (FSS) 

Expectations for Excellence (EXPTN) 

Educationa' Plans and Desires (EOPLN) 

Study Habits (HBTS) 

Achievement (ACHV). 

Multiple Correlation (MC) 



T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


24 


18 


32 


27 


26 


29 


27 


28 


28 


21 


18 


24 


20 


20 


21 


18 


18 


17 


40 


40 


41 


38 


40 


38 


41 


43 


39 


38 


39 


37 


37 


39 


36 


43 


44 


45 


45 


42 


48 


43 


41 


45 


45 


48 


41 


37 


36 


39 


41 


41 


42 


39 


37 


40 


54 


52 


57 


55 


54 


56 


56 


57 


56 



21 


20 


23 


18 


18 


17 


47 


50 


43 


45 


45 


43 


43 


44 


39 


38 


38 


38 


58 


59 


57 



Set of Variables 


Orientals 
T M 


F 


T 


V/hites 
M 


F 


T 


Total (U) 
M 


F 


T 


Total (A) 
M 


F 


Socio-Economic Status (SES) 


27 


26 


31 


27 


27 


28 


33 


32 


34 


25 


25 


26 


Family Structure and Stability (FSS) 


34 


39 


26 


18 


20 


14 


25 


26 


23 


18 


19 


16 


Expectations for Excellence (EXPTN).. 


47 


50 


42 


40 


42 


37 


43 


45 


40 


41 


44 


39 


Educational Plans and Desires (EDPLN) 


48 


52 


41 


40 


42 
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39 


Study Habits (HBTS) . . 
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38 


Achievement (ACHV) _. 
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39 


Multiple Correlation (MC).._ 


57 


61 


56 


53 


54 


52 


58 


58 


57 


54 


54 


53 


Note. — MC^mukipIe correlation of all 6 
ACHV. 


row variables 


with ATTUD. 


Family Background consists of all 


the 


IX) w variables 


except 



nrr hi^lily corn lalcd d^rt' tahio 2.3, p. 12). Coiispquriitly, wi^ will 
rrfi:ird tlK^sc two variables as iiulicator.s (»f the family's p(»siti()ii 
ill the siM'ial structure We shall call these two variables, when 
tak<'n tof^ct her. (he student's Hfimc Hackgnnind. When w(? put 
all stud<'nts t()ji;(»thcT and introduce Racial-Ethnic Gnjup Mem- 
b(»rsiiip intf) thv analyses W(» shall tn»at it as an aspect of H{jmo 
Hackf^rouud. 71ii.s is because w(» hav(^ already found that there 
wat^ a great d(»al of confounding of llacial-Etlmi(- Group Mem- 
IxTship, Socio-Economic Status, and Kamily Structures and 
Stability (Mayeske et uI., f972b). We also ftjund that Racial- 
Ethnic (iroU|) .M(»m])ersbi]) ]>(»hav(*d inons like a socl:il structural 
than an attitudinal variable. This is not tori surprising wli(*n 
onc^ considers that disproportionately f^reat(T numbers of minor- 
ity group m(»mbers are concentrated in the* 1o\v(t socio(*(*on(jmic 
strata. 

Finally, Expectatif)ns for Exc(*ll(»n(M», Study Habits, Educa- 
tional Plans and D(^sires, and .\chiev(»m(»nt can all hv thought 
of as intervettuKj between the structural asp(»cts of soci(»ty r(»pre- 
S(»ntc»d by Home* Backgrcjund and tin d(»v(»loj)ment of Attitude 
Toward Life. Th(» first three of th(»se variuoles an* attitudinal 
and motivational in nature: they reprt^sent tli(^ varioas (expecta- 
tions and asjnratious that parents and students have* for tb(* 
Iatt(T\s scluMjling, as W(»ll as the activities that tlu»y both (»iigago 
in to support these as])irations. .\ccordingly, as wv hnw already 
stated, these thr(»(» variables takcMi tog(»th(T hav(» been hib(*Ied 
^^•'amily Process." The other variabh*, Achiev(»ment, can be 
tliought r)f as int(TV(»ning b(»twe(»n Home Background and Atti- 
tude Toward Life. In addition, Achi(»vement can be thought of 
as (»xisting in btjth a cause and an (»ff(»ct relatir)nship with l-'amily 
I'nxJes.s. This is only anotlHT way of saying tliat nUliough 
knowl(»dg(! of their child's achievem(»nt can caus(» parents to 
alter their (»xpoctati(>ns and aspiratifjiis for his schooling, these 
(*xpectati(ins and aspirations can .ser\*e to erihan(»e his achieve- 
ment too. Also, child's .Vttitude Toward lafe and A<'hiev(»- 
mcnt can be thought of as recipnjcally influ(»ricing one anotluT 
over time. Because of thes(» kinds of considerations we shall treat 
Aclnovenient as a separate set. 

The three sets of variable.s, Home Backgnjuiid (HB), Tamily 
Process (PRCS), and .Vchievemcut (.VCHV), can now b(» entered 
Y-rJ^r^' s<Ti<'.s of regression analyses with .Vttitude Toward Lif(^ as 



the dependent variable. Since it is plausible to think of the HE 
variables as tending to be first in a causal ordering, they will bo 
entered first into tlu* n^gression. Since th(T(» ar<» no obvious cri- 
teria for sec(jnd c])oice we sliall decide it arbitrarily by entering 
.'Vchievement second and Family Process last. Thus we obtain 
throe kind^ of squared multiple correlation: HB; HB, ACHV; 
and FB, ACHV. Tl'ir-se values, called pcTcoutages of variation, 
an* given for each r.'^eial-ethnic group by sex in figure 2.1. In 
addition, there are three typ(»s of analyses, labch^d 'T," involv- 
ing all the students. Tliesv typ(»s vary according to the status of 
Racial-Ethnic Group M(»mb(Tship d^ETH). For the ^*U'^ typo, 
RETH is excluded from tlu* analysers, that is. ATTUD is unad- 
justed for RETH. For the '^I^^ type, RETH is included in the 
HB s(>t. 1-or th^» "A^' tyi)(», ATTUD is first adjusted for RETH 
by m(»ans (jf partial cfjr relation tcchniciucs, and then regression 
analyses an* (* (inducted on the adjusted cscores.'^^ 

As an exampl<» oi som(» of those analyses let us observe the re- 
sults for Indians in figure 2.1. It will b(* s(mmi from the upper 
left p<jrtion of this figure that 8 perceiit of the variation in 
ATTUD (the crosshatched ar(»as) can be acccjunted for by the 
HB variabh»s of SES and FSS. Whc^n ACHV is entered Into the 
regn*ssioTi with HB this ])(Te(»ntag(* in- Teases to IG (the slanted 
and <'rosshatched an»as togetluT). WHu^u PRCS is also entered 
th(» p(T(*(»ntage imTeasos to 29 (the ))lain, slanted, and cross- 
hatched an'as combined). 

Figure 2.1 also shows that vnvh of the three sets substantially 
increas(*s the p(»rcentago of variation accounted for. Slightly 
gn»atcr variability in thes(* percentages is evidenced for th(^ HB 
analy.s(»s than for the others. Most of this is due to the Oriental- 
American group. Wh(»n all throe sets are entered into the analy- 
ses the small(»st perc(»ntages are obs(TV(»d for whites and Indian 
.\mericanH, ai>d the Iarg(»8t for Xegro(»s and Pu(Tto Ricans. Sesc 
di /ft fences riiusr some variations: Indian and .Mcwicaii-Ameri- 
cait' femal(*s sIkjw larger perc(*ntag(»s than the males of their re- 
spective groups. For the otluT groups mal(\s have largcT p(»rcent- 
iiges tlian females. For the ''T" analyses the percentages tend 
to })e largest of all for th(» ''U'* and 'T' typ(»s, whereas for the 
'.V typ(^ tliey t(»nd to he among the small (\st, because of the 



^ These ;tre the uithin-raciid-ethiiic-group analyses. 
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FIGURE 2- 



PERCENTAGE OF VBRIflTION IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 
ACCOUNTED FOR BTf FAMILY BACKGROUND AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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substantial effect obtained by first eliminating RETH. In gen- 
eral, we may note that about one-third of the total differences 
among students in tlieir Attitud(^ Toward Life can be explained 
by a combiiiation of Achievement and these family background 
factors." 

At this point the reader may ask: What would the results 
have been if these sets had been entered in a different order? 
For instance, the family process set could have been entered 
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O >is figure is taken from the '*T(I)" analyses. 



F6.RCHV 
HB.RCHV 
HB 

FBsHR^PRCa 




first, .and then the other sets. Tlie reader may also wonder 
which variables within each set are phiying the greatest roles. 
The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to these questions. 

2.3, HOME BACKGROUND AND ATTITUDE TOWARD 
LIFE 

We observed in the previous section that Socio-Economic 
Status and Family Structure and Stability wore closely related 
for all six racial-ethnic groups. We also observed that for each 
individual group as well as for all students combined, Socio- 



FIGURE 2.2. - COMMONALITY flNflLTSES OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS AND FAMILY STRUCTURE AND 
STABILITY WITH ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 
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Economic Status had a larger correlation with Attitude Toward 
Life than did Family Structun* and Stability. \Vc therefore 
wondered to what extent the possible effects of Family Structure 
and Stability might be disentangled from those of Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status. Was the role of Family Structure and Stability 
that was independ(»nt of Socio-Economic Status greater for 
some groups than for others? Or were the two sets so inter- 
twined even for individual students that when the possible ef- 
fects of one were taken into account so too were the possible 
effects of the other? 

At first sight, the question might seem one that could be 
settled by regression analysis. But whereas in the usual regres- 
sion analysis it is possible to ascertain the magnitude of the role 
played by one variable after a number of others have been taken 
into account, for this question we needed to know not only the 
variables* unique roles but their common roles as well. In ord<T 
to do this we us(*d our commonality technique, outlined in the 
appendix, as follows. 

The percentage of variation in Attitude Toward Life 
(ATTUD) that can b(^ uniquely associated with Socio-Economic 
Status (SES) or Family Structure and Stability (FSS) is given 
by the following equntio.as, where U( ) designates the unique 
ro!c of the variable in the parentheses, and ) the squared 
correlation with ATTUD of the variable or variables in par- 
entheses. 

U(SES) = R2(SES, FSS) - R^(FSS) (1) 
U(FSS) = R2(SES, FSS) - R2(SES) (2) 

Then their common portion, C, is given by: 

C(SES, FSS) = R2(SES, FSS) -U(SES) -U(FSS) (3) 

Given these three values, R-(SES, FSS) can be expressed as 
their sum in the following manner: 

R2(SES, FSS) - C(SES, FSS) + U(SES) + U(FSS) (4) 

It will be seen that the R^SES, FSS) values are the same as 
thos(^ given for Home Background in figure 2.2. In order to 
render these valutas comparabh? across groups each term in 
equation 4 can be divided by R2(SES, FSS), with the result 
that the terms sum to 100 percent and the n^lative roles of the 
variables are made comparable^ across groups. We have called 
this a '^unitizing" operation and the resulting coefficients have^ 
been called "unitized commonality coefficients." The unitized 
commonalities for SES and FSS are shown graphically in figure 
2.2. 

Figure 2.2 shows the unique and common roles phiyed by 
SES and FSS for each racial-ethnic group, by sex. It also shows 
the same values for when all students are combined ("TotaV^), 
and for when they are combined after ATTUD is first adjusted 
for differences in RETH ('Total (A)"), We will interpret these 
common portions as representing a confounding (i.e., without 
any functional relation) and possible interplay of SES and FSS 
as they relate to ATTUD. Figure 2.2 also shows that in almost 
every case the role of SES substantially outweighs that of FSS, 
and that the common portion (i.e., the crosshatch(.^d area) 
usually equals or exceeds that of the unique portion for FSS. 
The major exception is for Oriental-Americans, for whom FSS 
has the largest role. The extent to which the unique role of 
exceeds that of FSS is greatest for Puerto Ricuns and 
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whites, and lowest for Indian Americans and Negrocs.^^ When 
all students are combined the role of SES is usually smaller than 
it is for the separate groups and that of the common portion 
larger (see 'Total (U)"). However, when ATTUD is adjusted 
for RETH the role of SES becomes slightly larger and that of 
their common role and the unique role for FSS becomes smaller 
(see 'Total (A)'')^^' 

Within each racial-ethnic group there are some notable varia- 
tions by sex. For each group and every type of analysis the 
unique role of FSS is larger and that of SES smaller for males 
than for females. In several instances these differences are quite 
pronounced — for example, for Orientals and Indians with re- 
gard to FSS, and for Indians, Negroes, Orientals, and whites 
with regard to SES. This also tends to be the case when all 
students arc combined (see ''Total (U)^0» though less so after 
adjustment has been made for RETH (see "Total (A)''), From 
these results we may infer that, except for Oriental-Americans, 
the role of SES exceeds that of FSS to a substantial degree, but 
that males show a greater sensitivity to FSS while females 
show a greater sensitivity to SES. For Oriental-Americans the 
latter also holds, although the role of SES exceeds that of FSS 
for females but not for males. In addition, a substantial portion 
of ATTUD explained by SES and FSS is shared by them both 
(i.e., they are inextricably intertwined). 

We can now proceed to the role played by the Home Back- 
ground factors when placed in context with Achievement and 
Family Process. 

2.4. FAMILY BACKGROUND, ACHIEVEMENT, AND 
ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 

We saw in the previous section that, to a considerable extent, 
the possible effects of Family Structure and Stability on Atti- 
tude Toward Life were intertwined with those of Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status. But what of the confounding of Home Back- 
ground, Achievement, and Family Process? In order to examine 
this we would need to perform a three-set commonality analysis, 
as described in the appendix, and then compare these results 
for the different groups. However, the results from a three-set 
commonality analysis yield thnie unique values and four meas- 

Table 2.9. — Percentage of Variation in Attitude Toward Life Ac- 
counted for by Family Process Measures, by Racial-Ethnic Group 
and Sex 



Total 
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Total 
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6 
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Except again for Oriental- Americans, of whom the reverse is true. 
'»The '^Total (I)" analysis is not conducted here, since RETH is not 
directly classifiable as either one of tiiese factors. 



urcs of confounding.^^ Clearly, for 27 groups these three-set 
analyses would require far too many comparisons.^^ Fortun- 
ately, there is a simplifying strategy that will allow us to reduce 
the number of eomparisons considerably. The rationale for this 
will, however, require some elaboration. 

As we have explained in the appendix, the results from a three- 
set commonality analysis allow us to express the squared multi- 
ple correlation for each set with the dependent variable — in this 
ease. Attitude Toward Life — as a function of its different orders 
of commonality. For our three-set case these would be: 

R2(HB) = C(HB, ACHV, PRCS) + C(HB, ACHV) 

+ C(KB, PRCS)-f U(HB) (1) 

R2(ACHV) = C(HB, ACHV, PRCS) + C(ACHV, HB) 

+ C(ACHV, PRCS) + U(ACHV) (2) 

R-(PRCS) = C(HB, ACHV, PRCS)-f C(PRCS, HB) 

+ C(PRCS, ACHV) + U(PRCS) (3) 

Now if one of these sets should happen to capture most of the 
variation in ATTUD explained by all three sets together, then 
we could focus on the results for that set only, thus greatly re- 
ducing the number of comparisons to be made. We decided 
^yhcther or not this was the case by comparing the value of R'^ 
for each individual set with the value of R^ for all three sets. 
When we made these comparisons we noted that the R" for 
PRCS was always close to the value obtained for the three-set 
value. In order to display this in a systematic manner we have 
presented two sets of computations in table 2.9. The first row, 
labeled Di, presents the following: 

Di=: R2(HB, ACHV, PRCS) - R2(PRCS) (4) 

The second row, labeled Dj, presents the following: 

R^(PRCS) 

' R2(HB, ACHV, PRCS) 

where Dx indicates the percentage of total variance in ATTUD 
explained by HB and ACHV that is independent of PRCS.^^ 
Table 2.9 shows that the percentage of total variation in 
ATTUD that is independent of PRCS is usually small, ranging 
from 2 percent for Oriental- Americans to near 7 percent for the 
"Total (1)'^ type of analysis. This means that if we focus on the 
commonality results for R^(PRCS) alone, we will be overlooking 
only about 7 percent, at most, of the variance explained by 
these three sets. 

The ratio given by D2 shows the percentage of the variation 
explained by all three sets that is explained by the PRCS set. 
These percentages show that the proportion captured by the 
PRCS set is very high, usually above 80 percent and sometimes 
above 90 percent. We may also note that these values are 
greater for males than for females. This indicates that of the 
explained variance for the three sets, PRCS accounts for a 
greater share in the ease of males than of females. In other 
words, boys — independently of their Home Background and 
Achievement — are more sensitive to Family Process than are 



" Three for the 2-\vay combinations and 1 for the 3-\vay combination. 
" That is» for 9 racial-ethnic and total groups multiplied by 3 breakdowns 
(into male* female, and total). 

Q s difference can be regarded as the unique role for the combined 
|^PJ(^ B and ACHV. 



girls. These combined results suggest that if we focus only on 
the results for Family Process we wall not overlook much. Before 
we go on, however, we should ask which one of the sets, HB or 
ACHV, accounts for the percentage that will be overlooked. 
The results of commonahty analyses (not reported here) showed 
that it was ACHV. 

The next question we faced was: What are the unique and 
common roles played by Family Process in Attitude Toward 
Life? By "common'' we mean the percentage that Family Proc- 
ess (PRCS) shares with either Home Background (HB), 
Achievement (ACHV), or both. In order to render these values 
comparable across groups we divided equation (5) by R2(PRCS), 
so that the results for each group summed to 100 percent. The 
values so obtained are given in graphic form in figure 2.3. 

Before we proceed with a discussion of these results a word 
about their presentation may be in order. Let us consider equ8>- 
tion (5) after it has been divided by R^PRCS) : 

100=C(PRCS, ACHV, HB) + C(PRCS, ACHV) 
{1) (^) 

+C(PRCS, HB) + U(PRCS) 
(S) (4) 

In figure 2.3 the plain portions corre.^jpond to {1)^ the slanted 
Hnes from upper left to lower right to (^), the slanted linerS 
from upper right to lower left to (S), and the crosshatched areas 
to H). 

Figure 2.3 shows that, for every group, the unique value for 
Family Process (PRCS) — i.e., the crosshatched area — is almost 
always greater than any of the higher order coefficients. These 
results, along with those discussed in table 2.9 (p. 18), indicate 
that the set of Family Process factors plays the greatest role in 
Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD). However, there is a substan- 
tial confounding of these three sets with one another in the way 
they relate to Attitude Toward Life. This can be seen from the 
magnitude of the higher order commonalities, particularly the 
dotted and right-slanted areas. In examining these areas more 
closely for each racial-ethnic group we can note that, except for 
Oriental-Americans, the dotted and right-slanted areas are usu- 
ally 2 to 4 times larger than those for the left-slanted areas. 
These results indicate that the confounding and possible inter- 
play of PRCS is greatest for its combination with Achievement 
(ACHV) and its three-way combination with Achievement and 
Home Background. Of these latter, the values of the three-way 
combination tend to equal or exceed those of its combination 
with Achievement, except for Puerto Ricans and Negroes. The 
latter results tend also to hold for Oriental-Americans, except 
that the combination of Family Process with Home Background 
is greater for them. These results show that although Family 
Process has a large unique role in Attitude Toward Life, there 
is still a considerable portion of Family Process in Attitude To- 
ward Life that is involved with the student's Achievement and 
Home Background combined. Still another portion is involved 
with his Achievement. To the extent that such results, together 
with those from table 2.9, represent a mutual interplay of these 
three sets, they indicate that Home Background and Achieve- 
ment have very small effects on Attitude Toward Life that are 
independent of Family Process. What effects these sets do have 
can be thought of as operating in common with Family Process. 
There are also some noticeable variations by sex. Thus, for fe- 
males more of the possible effects of Family Process on Attitude 
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'"IGURE 2.3. - THE UNIQUE AND COMMON ROLES OF FAMILY PROCESS MEASURES 

IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 
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Toward I.ifo Jirc foiifinnulcd with diffcTont con ibiiuit ions of 
Home Background :uid Achievement thim is the case for nuilos. 

In following a logical sequence it S(»(»ni.s only natural to in- 
quire as to which aspects of the family proc(^ss s(»t play the 
greate>^t role in Attitude Toward Life. Thi.s is taken up in the 
next section. 

2.5. THE INDEPENDENT ROLE OF FAMILY PROCESS 
FACTORS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 

We saw in the previous section that tiie .set of variables we 
have called Family Process plays a large* rol(» in Attitude To- 
ward Life, indcp(»ndently of Home Background and Ac?iiev(»- 
ment. We may inquire ^h(»n as to which aspects of llu» family 
process set play the greatest indep(^nd(^nt rol(\ 

It will be recalled that the three variables of which Family 
Process is made up are Educational Plans and Desires (EDPLX), 
Expectations for Excellence (EXPTX), and Study Flabits 
(HBTS).-'' We divided these three variables into two sets. The 
first (consisted of EDPLX and was taken to repn^seut the stu- 
dent's longer range motivations. The second consisted of 
EXPTX'^ and HBTS, and was taken to repn»s(»nt the stud(»nt/s 
mon^ in>'mcdiat(» motivations. This latter .set was called Other 
Motivational Measures (OTHER). Commonality analyses wen* 
run with these two sets of variables after adjustments had first 
been mad(» in Attitude Toward Life for Home Background and 
Achievement by meiuis of partial correlation techniques. Rt^- 
turning to figure 2.3 (p. 20) we can S(»e that thc^ portions of 
Family Process in Attitude* Toward Life that are indepi^ndent 
of Home Background and Achievem(*nt art^ represented by the 
double-crosshatched areas only. The values for thc'.se areas 
represent a substantial portion of the variance in Attitude 
Toward Life explained by these three sets.-^ 

LTnitiz(*d commonality analyses for these two s(*ts of variables 
are given in graphic form in figure 2.4. H(T^, it will be seen that 
for (^ach s(»parate group, as W(»ll as for the 'Total*^ analyst's, 
botii before and aft(-r adjustments are made for Racial-Ethnic 
Group Membership, the role of Other Motivational Measures in 
Attitude Toward Life far outweighs that oi Educational Plans 
and D(»sires. The common portions indicate that to the extent 
tiiat Educational Plans and Desires play a role in Attitude To- 
ward Life, most of this role is confounded with the other motiva- 
tional measures. Some variations by sex are apparent, but they 
do not consistently favor one group over the other. Thus t}ie 
set called ''Other" has a greater role in Attitude Toward Lif(^ 
for female than for inaU* Indian .\mericans, Mexican-AmiTicans, 
and Orif^ntal- Americans, while for the other groups this role is 
greater for males than for females. The role of Educational 
Plans and Desin^s tends also to b(' somewhat greater for male 
Puerto Ricans, X'egroes, and whites than for the females of each 
group. Such differences by sex become much less pronounced 
when all students an* combined, both b foie and after adjust- 
ment is made for Racial-Ethnic Group Membership. 

Tliese results .-'Uggest that it is the more immediate kinds of 
student and parent involvement rather than their longer range 
plans that make a difference hi their outlook on life. In tlu* 
next chapter we see how the stability of the results obtained in 
this chapter holds up for different regions of the C( untry. 

^ For more dotails on those variables, see pp. 4-5. 
These values urr' olnained by sul:)trn cling the value for the shaded 
Q ' ih crosshatched and slanted lines) from that for all 3 arca.s. 
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2.6. THE SEPARATE ROLES OF HOME BACKGROUND, 
FAMILY PROCESS MEASURES, AND ACHIEVEMENT 
IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 

In order to gain an even better understanding of how differ- 
ent aspects of the student's family background relate to his 
.\ttitude Toward Life when placed in context with other vari- 
abl(% we shall conduct^ for all students combined, some three- 
and four-set commonality analys.'s. We shall not conduct them 
for the separate racial-ethnic groups by sex because the results 
of su(^h an analysis would be far too numerous to manage. 

In the previous sections wo saw how Home Background and 
Family Process relate to Attitud(^ Toward Life for each of the 
separate racial-ethnic groups, by sex. In addition, we studied 
how these sets relate to Attitude Toward Life for all students, 
when Racial-Ethnic Group Membership was and was not in- 
cluded as an aspect of Home Background. However, this does 
not tell us how each of these separate Home Background vari- 
ables relates to Attitude Toward Life when placed in context 
with the Family Process set. Accordingly, our first question in 
this section is: What are the magnitudes of the relative roles 
played in Attitude Toward Life b}' each of tlie three liome back- 
gnjund variables of Socio-Economic Status, Family Structure 
and Stability, and Racial-Ethnic Group Membership when 
placed in context w ith the set of three family process measures? 

The answer to this question, in the form of a four-set com- 
monality analysis, is given in table 2.10.^^ These results are or- 
ganized in a somewhat different manner than heretofore and 
hence require special comment. The commonality coefficients 
have been unitized by dividing each one by the total squared 
multiple correlation (R-SQ(T)) of 36. Hence, 30 percent of the 
total differences among students iti their Attitude Toward Life 
can be explained by these four S(»ts of variables. The rows 
labeled ''SUM give the percentage of explained variation 
that can be accounted for by the variable or set of variables in 
that column. For example, 40 perc(»nt of tlu^ explained variance 
in Attitude Toward Life can be account (» J for by Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status, and this value is obtained by summing the coeffi- 
cients in that column. Moreover, all of this 40 percent is con- 
founded with the other three sets, as is evidenced by the zero 
unique value, U(Xi) for SES. Most of th(^ confounding for 
Socio-Economic Status occurs at the sc(^ond order with Family 
Process (12 percent), with Family Structure and Stability and 
Family Process (10 percent) at the third order, raid with Racial- 
Ethnic Group Memberiihip ajid Family Process (5 percent). 
Another 11 percent is inseparably intertwined with the other 
three sets. In a similar manner, of the 30 percent of Attitude 
Toward Life that is explained by Family Structure and Sta- 
bility, G percent is in common with Family Process, 10 percent 
with Socio-Economic Status and Family Process, and 11 percent 
with th(* otluT three sets. Of these four sets of variables Racial- 
Ethnic Group Membership has the second largest unique value 
but the smallest percent agt? sum. However, this unique vvduv of 
0 percent for Racial-Ethnic Group Membership is almost 8 
times less than the unique value for Family Process. The re- 
maining 10 percent of Racial-Ethnic Group Membership is con- 
founded with the other sets. Most of this occurs in its two-way 
combination with Socio-Economic Status (12 percent) and 



"These analyses uso the full number of 13'J,i;}C» 9th-grade students as 
mdieuted In table 2.4 (p. 12). An *!\p<ksition of the t-set commonality 
analyses will be found in the Technical .Supplement. 
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FIGURE 2.14. - COMMONflLITT ANflLTSES OF EDUCflTIONflL 

PLANS AND OTHER MOTIVflTIONflL MEASURES 
WITH flTTITUOE TOHflRO LIFE 
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Table 2.10. — Commonality Analyses of 3 Home Background and 
Family Process Measures With Attitude Toward Life 



12 3 4 

SES FSS RETH PRCS 

U(Xi) 0 0 6 46 

C(X1X2) 0 0 

C(X1X3) 1 ... 1 

C(X1X4) 12 12 

C(X2X3) 0 0 

C(X2X4) 6 ... 6 

C(X3X4) -1 -1 

C(X1X2X3).... 1111 

C(X1X2X4) 10 10 ... 10 

C(X1X3X4) 5 ... 5 5 

C(X2X3X4).... 2 2 2 

C(X1X2X3X4).. 11 11 11 11 

SUM% 40 30 25 92 

R-SQ(T) _ 36 

Note. — Number of 9th-grade students = 133,136, 

Family Structure and Stability (6 percent) ; a lesser role is 
played by its three-way combinations with Socio-Economic 
Statu? and Family Structure and Stability (10 percent) and 
with Socio-Eeonomic Status and Raeial-Ethnic Group Member- 
ship (5 percent). However, the percentage of Raeial-Ethnic 
Group Membership that is confounded with the other three sets 
is one of the largest of all (11 percent). 

These analyses have shown that when the three Home Back- 
ground measures of Socio-Economic Status, Family Structure 
and Stability, and Racial-Ethnic Group Membership are placed 
in context with the set of Family Process Measures as they re- 
late to Attitude Toward Life, the roles of Socio-Economic 
Status and Family Structure and Stability are completely con- 
founded. Most of this occurs either in their two-way combi- 
nation (XI X4 or X2X4) or in their three-way combination 
(X1X2X4) with Family Process, and to some extent in their 
four-way combination (X1X2X3X4). Racial-Ethnic Group 
Membership had the second largest unique value, but this was 
8 times smaller than that of Family Process. This unique value 
of 6 percent for Racial-Ethnic Group Membership may repre- 
sent the motivational aspects of such membership — aspects 
that are unrelated to the other kinds of variables. Of the vari- 
ance in Racial-Ethnic Group Membership that was confounded, 
most occurred for its three-way combination with Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status and Family Process (X1X3X4), and for its com- 
bination with all the other sets. However, almost all of the 
explained variance in Attitude Toward Life can be accounted 
for by the sot of Family Process measures. Of the half of the 
explained variance that is confounded with the other sets, most 
occurs with Socio-Eeonomic Status and Family Structure and 
Stability. 

Our next task was to discover how these relationships might 
change when Achievement was entered into the analysis. We 
therefore asked: What is the magnitude of the relative roles 
played in Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) by the set of Home 
Background measures? In order to show the role played by 
Raeial-Ethnic Group Membership (RETH) in these analyses, 
\ve defined Home Background (HE) in two ways. In the first 
way. Home Background included Socio-Economic Status (SES) 
and Family Structure and Stability (FSS). In the second, the 
set of HB measures included RETH as well as SES and FSS. 
This latter way was labeled ^^HB(I)," to show that RETH had 
been included as an aspect of HB. The results of the three-set 
^ .aality analyses involving these sets of variables are 



given in table 2.11, which shows that the inclusion of RETH 
adds very little by way of explanation. This can be seen from 
the magnitudes of the squared multiple correlations, R-SQ(T), 
which differ by only 1 percent. Hence, about 39 percent of the 
differences among students in ATTUD can be explained by 
these sets of variables. When the squared multiple correlations 
are divided out, we can see that the effect of including RETH 
as an aspect of HB is to increase the unique value of HB and 
its portion in common with AC HV, C(X1X2), on the one hand, 
and to decrease its common portion with PRCS, C(X1X3), 
and with both PRCS and ACHV, C(X1X2X3), on the other. 
The inclusion of RETH also tends to reduce the unique value 
for ACHV and to increase its confounding with HB. However, 
it has very little effect on PRCS. 

Finally, wc cp.n sec from the row labeled "SUM %" that the 
set of PRCS measures accounts for about 8G percent of the ex- 
plained variation, while ACHV accounts for 57 percent and HB 
for 50 percent. The magnitude of the unique values also follows 
this ordering: that for PRCS is about 4 times greater than that 
for ACHV and 16 times greater than that for HB(I). The ex- 
tent to which each variable is confounded with the others also 
follows this ordering, with the percentages confounded being: 
PRCS, 54; ACHV„50; and HB, 48. For each of the three sets 
most of this confounding occurs in their relationship with one 
another, C(X1X2X3). About equal proportions of PRCS are 
confounded with HB and with ACHV (C(X1X3) and 
C(X2X3)), whereas more of ACHV is confounded with PRCS 
than with HB (C(X2X3) as opposed to C(X1X2)). Similarly, 
more of HB is confounded with PRCS than with ACHV 
(C(X1X3) as opposed to C(X1X2)). Hence, the set of three 
PRCS measures, when put in context with HB and ACHV, 
still plays a large common and unique role in explaining differ- 
ences among students in ATTUD. 

The previous analyses have shown that Family Process fig- 
ures importantly in the explanation of Attitude Toward Life. 
It seoms only natural, then, to inquire as to which aspects of the 
family process set may bo playing the greatest role. In section 
2.5, in order to reduce the number of comparisons, we divided 
the set of three Family Process measures into two subsets. In 
this section, however, because we are dealing with all the stu- 
dents at once, we shall keep each variable separate and study 
the manner in which it relates to Attitude Toward Life. Ac- 
cordingly, our question is: What are the magnitudes of the rela- 
tive roles played by each of three Family Process measures in 
Attitude Toward Life? Since the.se magnitudes may vary ac- 
cording to whicli other variables have been taken into account, 
we shall conduct these analyses both before and after Attitude 

Table 2.11. — Commonality Analyses of Home Background, Achieve- 
ment» and Family Process With Attitude Toward Life 

12 3 
H8 HB(I) ACHV PRCS 

U(XI) - 0 2 11 7 31 32 

C(X1X2) _ 2 6 2 6 

C(X1X3) 11 10 11 10 

C(X2X3) 12 12 12 12 

C(X1X2X3). 33 32 33 32 33 32 

SUM% 46 50 58 57 87 36 

R^SQ(T) 38 39 

Note.— Number of 9th-grade students = 133,136. HB consists of 
SES and FSS, while HB(I) designates HB with Racial-Ethnic 
Group Membership included. 
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Table 2.l2.~C onini«naIity Analyses of the 3 Family Process Measures With Attitude Toward Life, When Adjusted for Different 
of Home Hack^round and AchieNement 



Educatforal PJans 
I 

HS 



Expectations 



Study Habits 



U(Xi).. 

C(X1X2)..- 
C(X1X3)... 
C(X2X3) .. 
C(X1X2X3). 

SUM %... 

R-SO(T) . 



7 
9 
9 

36 
61 



8 
11 
7 

21 
47 



H b {i) 


HB(I) 
ACHV 


u 


H B 


HB (f) 


HB(n 

ACH V 


u 


HB 


HB<0 


10 


5 


8 


15 


15 


16 


16 


22 


20 


12 


7 


9 


11 


12 


7 








7 


6 










9 


7 


7 






14 


16 


15 


19 


14 


16 


15 


21 


17 


36 


21 


21 


17 


36 


21 


21 


50 


35 


67 


63 


63 


59 


75 


66 


63 






33 


20 


21 


17 









HBO) 
ACHV 



29 

6 
19 
17 
71 



Note.— "U" designates ATTUI) bofore any adjustments were made; ^'HB" adjustments in ATTUD for HB; ^^18(1)" adjustments for 
HB including RETH; and "HB(I), ACHV," adjustments for both HB(I) and ACHV. Number of Oth-grade studentsrr 133,136. 



'l\)\v:ir(l Lif(' lias been adjusted for :i variety of harkgrnund 
conditions. The results of these analy.ses are given in table 
wliieh ffives the results of three-set eomnionahty analy.ses for 
four difi'erent kinds of of)ndition. 

I'or the first kind of condition, labeled "U/* Attitude Toward 
Life (ATTUD) is not adjusted for any f)ther relationshi]). For 
the second kind, Ilonu^ Background (HB), .\ttitude Toward 
Life is first adjusted for its relationsliip with Sucio-E<'oiion)ic 
Status (SKS) and Family Structiu-e and Stability (FSS), after 
which thn'c-sct (vmimonality analyses are run. For the third 
condition, the* adjiiNtments are made f(*r Home Backj^round in- 
cluding Racial-Ethnic. Ciroup Membership, designated HBfl), 
while for the fourth adjustments ar(» made for both HB(I) and 
Aeliii'venient. In table 2.12, the nsults of these analyses have 
been i>rganized under each family pr(K*ess variable, sf) that one; 
can see the* changes that occur in the coefficients as the adjust- 
nient conditions change fn order to render the results compar- 
able acro.ss conditions the commonality coefhcit'nts were first 
luiitized. It will be seen from the row labeled *'Il-SQ(T)'' that 
these variables exi>Iained '^'A percent of the total dilTcrences 
amonfr students in .\ttitude Toward Life. After adjustments 
were imide for Home Background they aeeoimted for 20 pere(»nt 
of the variation that remainc^d; after adjustments wen^ made 
for HB( 1), t hoy accounted for 21 peref»nt ; and after adjustments 
were made for HB(I) and ACHV. they accounted for 17 percent. 

For each condition, it will be seen that after the U-SQ(T)\s 
fiave been divided out tlu' largest role, both tf)tal (SLLM %) 
and uniciue (U(Xi)), is for Study Habits (HBTS), Xext largest 
is Kxi)('ctations for FA'cellcnce (EXFTX), whiU* the smallest is 
Educational Phms and Desires. For each adjustment we can 
also note a sizable confounding of th<' tlivrc variabhvs with om* 
another as they relate to .\TTUD. Indeed, the magnitude of 
this tiiird-order coefiici{'nt usually exceeds that of any of the 
lower order coeflicients. .\t the S(V'ond order, the largest com- 
monalities occur for EXFTX and HBTS. These results are con- 
sistent with thos<' in seetion 2.o, wIutc we saw that when the 
two variables of JCXFTX and FHVJ'S were c/>mbined into a 
single set, their imiciue role in .VTTUD far outweighed that of 
EDPLX'. and they !iad a large common role. Because (jf those 
icsults as well as the ones o])s<Tved hci*e, we are inelhied to 
nttril)ute most of the explanatory power of .\ttitud(» Toward 
Life to Expectations for ExcelTence and Study Habits rather 
than to Educational Blans and Desires. This suggests that it is 
the immediate and pcTsonalized kinds of pan^nt-child involve- 
ment that plav a large role in the formation of Attitude Toward 
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Life, both before and after Hom(^ Background and Achievo- 
ment have been taken into account. 

2.7. SUMMARY 

In this chapter the roles of Family Background (FB) and 
Achievement (ACII\') in Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) were 
investigated for .students of difTerent racial-ethnic group mem- 
bershij), by sex. Tlie manner in which these gnjups differed from 
(me another on each of these variables was examined. Wo 
found that whites and Oriental-Aniericans ranked highest, and 
the oth'iT groups considerably lower. 

We created a variable that indicated in which one of these 
groups a student had membership. This varia})h', called Racial- 
Kthnic (b'ou;! A[embership (RETH), was iiu^orporated into our 
amdyses of individtial students as an asjiect of FB. Correlates 
of RETH for each oi' ihr .separate variables showed that t)a»se 
grouj) differences were most pronounced ffjr Socio-Economic 
Status fSlCS). Family Structure and Stabihty (FSS), and 
Aeluev(»ment (ACHV). .AJthougli there wen* significant male- 
femah' difTerences in the correlation (if one variable with another, 
the mean differences anifmg the males and females of each racial- 
ethnic grou|) were not of sufficient magnitude to warrant further 
invc^stigation. 

Whit{^s displayed less diversity in .\ttitude Toward Life than 
did the otaer racial-ethnic groups; tiiere was also less diversity 
among the females of each grouj) than among the males. These 
diff(M*enees impelh'd us tf> look for corresponding difTerences in 
Aeluev{Miient and Family Background. We found that although 
th(Te w(Te some gnaip diffcrenccM in the way th<' .separate vari- 
ables wen^ correlated with Attitude Toward Life, the correla- 
ticms for Aciiievenient . Exi)ectatif»ns for ICxcellence (EXPTX), 
Edu<*atif»nal Plans and Dr'sircs (EDPLX), and Study Habits 
(HBTS) w(Te much higher than for Socio-Economic Status or 
for l-'anuly Structure and Stability. The multiple correlations of 
tiK'se 6 variabh's were moderately high and fairly similar in 
value, ranging from a high of i\\ to a low of 52. Sex difTerences 
in these r<'lationships were slight and w{Te not uniformly greater 
for one group than for tlw rather. 

It also seemed reasonable to ,suppose that the presence or 



2' This is not to siiy that Home Background and Achievement do not 
fifrurv importantly in Attitude Toward Life. In fact, .'is was shown in table 
•J. 11. p. to^^ell)"r ihvy ex]ilain abdut (i percent. i)f the total %*ariance in 
.Allitudc 'J'ow.'ini l.ifr'. 'Jliis v;iJue was obljiineil by siiniming the cjjrnmon- 
ality (H>enii'ient« that involve only Home liackground and Av?hievement. 



absence of key family members would figure importantly in the 
development of Attitudt* Toward Life, and that family disrup- 
tion in the form of father absence might have more detrimental 
effects for boys than for gids. Our prior analyses had shown 
that Soeio-Economic Status (SfiS), Family Structur e and Sta- 
bility (FSS), and Racial-Ethnic Group M(>mber.ship (llETH) 
were highly related, and that consequently their separate roles 
in Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) might bt difficult to dis- 
entangle. Accordingly, we used a technique called commonality 
analysis that allowed us to express the separable aspects of 
each variable in ATTUD a.s well as the way in which th(»y were 
insepar-^hlv intertwined. The first question we posed in this way 
was: What are the relative roles played in Attitude Toward 
Life by £(Klo-Et-oriomic Status and Family Structure and 
Stability? 

We found that for each group about one-fourth to one-third 
of the differenc(»s among students in Attitude Toward Life that 
could be explained by Socio-Economic Status and by Family 
Structure and Stability were inseparably intertwined among 
these two latter variables. The remaining portions, however, 
could b(» associated with either of them, and it is with these 
portions that we are chiefly concerned here. For the purposes of 
this summary, we shall divide the portion that could be uniquely 
associated with Socio-Economic Status by that uniquely associ- 
ated with Family Structure and Stability. These ratios, listed 
in the following table, will be greater than 1 when the role of 
Socio-Economic Status exceeds that of Family Structure and 
Stability, equal to 1 when their roles are equal, and less than 
1 when the role of Family Structure and Stability exceeds that 
of Socio-Economic Status. 

SES/FSS 



Group 


Total 


Male 




Female 




1.73 




.97 


2.94 


Mexican 


2.84 


2 


.05 


3.80 


Puerto Rioan 




5. 


17 


11.17 


Nej?ro - - 


1.74 


1 




2. .50 


Orient.ll 


.45 




.16 


1.80 


White 


5.17 


3 


,18 


12.33 


Total (U) 




2 


.56 


5,18 


Total (A) 


3.29 


2 


.55 


5.42 



The ratios show that in almost every case the unique role of 
Socio-Economic Status in Attit\ide Toward Life exceeds that of 
Family Structure and Stability — usually to a substantial degree. 
The main exception is for Oriental-American males, for whom 
the unique role of Family Structure and Stability exceeds that 
of Socio-Economic Status. The ^'total" analyses show the re- 
sults obtained when all students are combined without regard to 
Racial-Ethnic Group Membership ('Total (U)"), and when 
Attitude Toward Life is first adjusted for Ra(*ial-Ethnic Group 
Membership ('Total (A)''). In every instance the ratio for fe- 
males is great(T than ft)r males, which indicates that males are 
more sensitive to FSS factors than are females. On the basis of 
these analyses, we concluded that the role of Soc^io-Economic 
Status exceeded that of Family Structure and Stability, often to 
a substantial extent. We also concluded that the role of Family 
Structure and Stability that is independent of Socio-Economic 
Status is small, although a sufficient portion is inseparably inter- 
' with Socio-Economic Status to be worth including in 
j^R J(]]alyses ai? a single set (called Home Background). 



For the next an&ilyses, we formed a set of variables called 
Family Process (PRCS) by grouping together the three vari- 
ables of Expectations for Excellence (EXTPN), Educational 
Plans and Desires (EDPLN), and Study Habits (HBTS). This 
set was called Family Process (PRCS), because it referred tc 
the expectations and aspirations that both parent and student 
had for the student's schooling and to the activities in which 
they engaged to support these aspirations. Analyses with Family 
Process showed that Home Background and Achievement con- 
tributed very little to the explanation of Attitude Toward Life 
after the portion accounted for by the family process set had 
been taken into consideration.^* We were therefore able to use 
our commonality technique to delineate the unique role oi 
Family Process in Attitude Toward Life, and the extent tc 
which this role was shared with Home Background and Achieve- 
ment. The question posed was: What are the unique and com- 
mon roles played by Family Process in Attitude Toward Lifel 
By "common'' we mean the percentage that Family Process 
shared with cither Home Background or Achievement, or with 
both. We found that some 40 to 60 percent of the differences 
among students in their Attitude Toward Life that could be ex- 
plained by Family Process were uniquely attributable to it 
These values were lowest for Oriental- Americans and whites, 
and highest for Negroes (see figure 2.3, p. 20). The percentage 
that Family Process shared with the other sets tended to be 
largest for its combination with Home Background and Achieve* 
ment and next largest for its combination with Achievement. 
For Negroes and Puerto Ricans, however, the combination with 
Achievement was larger. There were also sex differences: for 
instance, the unique role of Family Process was greater for males 
than for females. 

We next examined the roles played by different aspects of 
Family Process after differences in Attitude Toward Life asso- 
ciated with Home Background and Achievement had first been 
set aside. For these analyses we separated Family Process into 
the longer range motivational factors represented by Educa- 
tional Plans and Desires, and the shorter range ones represented 
by Expectations for Excellence and Study Habits (we called the 
latter Other Motivational Measures). The question asked was: 
What are the relative roles played by Educational Plans and 
Desires and by Other Motivational Measures in Attitude To- 
ward Life, after considerations of differences attributable to 
Home BaCiv7round and Achievement have been set aside? By 
way of summary, the unique role for Other Motivational Meas- 
ures (OTHER) divided by that for Educational Plans and De- 
sires (EDPLN) is shown in the following table: 
OTHER /EDPLNi 



Group Total Male Female 



Indian..- _ 32.50 19.00 75.00 

Mexican 35.00 22.00 75.00 

Puerto Rican-_ 0.88 9.50 4.33 

Negro 6.38 10.60 5.00 

Orientul.... _ 5.22 2.62 36.50 

White 7.88 7.38 5.27 

Total (U) _._ 10.50 15.75 10.83 

Total (A) - 7.63 12.00 7.63 



* In every case, OTHER exceeds EDPLN to a substantial degree; if the 
roles were equal, the ratio would be 1.0. 

" Achievement contributed much more than Home Background. 
Or adjusted for, by means of partial correlation techniques. 
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Thoso ratios show tluit Other Motivational Measures plays not 
merely a greater but a far f;rea((T roh* than Educational Plans 
and Desires, which has a substantial portion in common with 
Other Motivational Measures but a very small unique role. Sox 
diff(Tonces were also apparent; however, they did not consist- 
ently favor tme group over tii(» othcT, and th(»y diminished after 
all students wert» combined, both before and aft(*r adjustments 
were made for Racial-Ethnic Group M(»mbership. These n^sults 
suggest that it is the more imm<^diate kinds of student and 
parent involvement rather than their longer range plans that 
make a difference in the student's outlook on life. 

We have seen in this chapter that: (1) except for Oriental- 
Americans, the role of Family Structure and Stability in Atti- 
tude Toward Life that is indep<'ndent of Socio-Economic Status 
is quite small, most of its possible (effects being confounded with 
Socio-Economic Status; (2) a set of variables called Home Back- 



ground, comprised of Socio-Economic Status, Family Structure 
and Stability, and Achievement, made V(Ty little contribution 
to xVttitude Toward Life after differences in Family Process had 
been tak(»n into account; (3) of the variation explained by 
Family Process, about 40 to 60 percent was uniquely attribut- 
able to it, while the remaining variation was inseparable from 
the possible effects of Home Background and Achievement 
combinc^d with Family Process, or from those of Achievement 
and Family Proc(»ss combined ;2^ (4) of those aspects of Family 
Process that played the greatest role in Attitude Toward Life 
after diffcTences attributable to Homci Background and Achi(^ve- 
ment had been set aside, the more immediate kinds of parent- 
child involvement once more played a far greater role than any 
longer range educational aspirations. 



Of these the former tended to be greater than the latter. 
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3. Family, Achievement, and Attitude Toward Life: Geographic Variations 



In the previous chapter we examined the roles of Achievement 
and Family Background from a national viewpoint. However, 
we did not allow for the j)ossibility that the physical and social 
well-being of the various racial-ethnic groups, as well as their 
opportunities for employment and advancement, may differ 
for different parts of the country. Since these variations may 
in turn relate to an individual's outlook on life, we decided to 
treat them in a sej)arate chapter. The four geog;raphic groupings 
used were: nonmelropolitan North; metropolitan North; non- 
inotroj)olitaii South; and metropolitan South. ^ 

The main question addre.s.sed in this chapter is: How do the 
relative roles of Achievement and of the different Family Back- 
ground variables with Attitude Toward Life differ for each of 
these geograjihic grouj)ings? By Family Background we mean a 
set consisting of Socio-Economic Status, Family Structure and 
Stability, Expectations for Excellenco, Study Habits, and Edu- 
cational Plans and Desires. Socio-Econoniic Status and Family 
Structure and Stability together arc called Home Background, 
while the remaining variables are called Family Process. Ac- 
cordingly, our main question can be respecified as the following 
four questions: 

1. How do the n^ative roles of Socio-Economic Status and 
Family Structure and Stability differ for each geographic 
locale? 

2. How do the relative roles of Home Background, Achieve- 
ment, and Family Process in Attitude Toward Life differ 
for those same locales? 

3. What is the magnitude of the role played in Attitude 
Toward Life by Educational Plans and Dedres and the 
other family process measures, after students have been 
equated for differences in their Home Background and 
Achievement? 

4. How does average Attitude Toward Life differ from one 
locale to another? 

We addressed these questions for each of the racial-ethnic 
groups and for differences between the sexes within each j'^roup. 
With so many groups there was an unusually large number of 
comparisons. Accordingly, the present chapter contains only 
summaries of these analyses; the complete analyses are given in 
the Technical Supplement.^ A few words should be added about 
the way in which these summaries are organized. For every 
summary, a regional value is given for each racial-ethnic group 
and *'totar* analysis. For all groups except Oriental-Americans, 
the North-South, metroi)olitan-nonmetro])olitan classification 
was used. A somewhat different classification was necessary for 
Oriental-Americans because they tend to be clustered on the 
east and west coasts. 



In most of the following <^ables, a column labeled "Sex" 
shows the extent to which one sex outranked the other in a 
preponderance of the regions. This is designated either by 
M>F when males exceeded females or F>M when females 
exceeded males When the results favored neither sex, the 
entry '*Region^^ was made.' 

As in chapter 2, we u&dd three types of "total*' analyses. 
"Total (U)" signifies that all groups were combined in the same 
framework, "Total (I)'' that Racial-Ethnic Group Membership 
was included as an aspect of Family Background, and "Total 
(A)'' that Attitude Toward Life was adjusted for Racial-Ethnic 
Group Membership before the analyses were run. 

It should also be noted that these geographic analyses used 
the ninth-grade data throughout. As we remarked in chapter 2 
(p. 11), the 9th grade was selected because the indices were 
most reliably nK^asured at the 9th and 12th grad(^s, and most 
of the dropouts had not yet occurred at th(^ 9th grade. The 
total number of students in each locale and the proportion of 
males (Pm) are given in table 3.1. on page 28. 

3.1. GEOGRAPHIC VARIATIONS IN THE DEPENDENCE 
OF ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE ON ACHIEVEMENT 
AND FAMILY BACKGROUND 

Before we could take up our four main questions we had to 
make the regional and group results more comparable by 
(eliminating differences in the extern t to which Attitude Toward 
Lif(e was explained by the various sc^ts of variables. Such differ- 
i^nvvs indicat.(e iho (^xtent to which Attitude Toward Life is more 
fully explained by or more dependent upon these variables for 
some groups than for others. Thus we eliminated these differ- 
ences because we were interested in the explanatory role of one 
set compared with that of another set. 

The percentages of variation, or R-squares, explained by 
Achievement and the five Family Background variables for 
each geographic locale are summarized in table 3.2. It will be 
seen that this percentage is generally lower in the North, and 
that it tends to get progressively higher as one moves from the 
North to the South. For example, the values for Indians and 
Mexican- Americans show an increasing progression from the 
nonmetropolitan North to the metropolitan North through the 
nonmetropolitan South and the metropolitan South. For Puerto 
Ricans and Negroes, on the other hand, the highest values are 
in the nonmetropolitan South. The next highest values for 
Puerto Ricans occur in the metropolitan South, whereas for 
Negroes the metropolitan values, for both North and South, 
arc equal. For whites, the progression is somewhat weaker: 
their values in the South are not only equal but hardly greater 
than those in the North. Unlike the other groups, whites in the 



* The States included in these groupings are given in chapter 1 (p. 6). 
» ^'"''able from the senior author at the U.S. Office of Education, 400 
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rd Ave., SVV., Washington, D.C. 20202. 



' For example when males exceeded femules in 3 out of 4 regions this was 
depicted by M>F. For Orientals one group had to exceed the other in 
only 2 out of 3 regions. 

* I.e., the sex differences depended upon the region under consideration. 
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Tablo 3.1. — Number of 9th-rirade Students and Percentage Male (Pm)» by Racial-Ethnic Group Membership and Geojcraphic Locale 



Racial*Ethnic Group 


NONMET 
Number 


North 

Ptn 


MET 

Number 


Pm 


NONMET 
Number 


South 

Pm 


MET 

Number 


Pm 


Indian 


960 


51 


81 1 


56 


893 


52 


213 


55 


Mexican 


. . 665 


57 


2.510 


56 


1.921 


59 


745 


59 


Puerto Rican 


99 


62 


2.959 


48 


455 


61 


189 


65 


Negro 


1,212 


49 


14,450 


48 


13,362 


47 


8,241 


49 


White. 


11.830 


51 


42.800 


50 


15.238 


50 


6.885 


50 


Total 


15.015 


52 


64,857 


50 


31.929 


50 


16.307 


51 






Mid-Atlantic 






Far West 




Oriental... _ 






318 


53 


228 


60 


941 


49 



Note. — "Total" represents the sum of the groups for each geographic locale, including Orientals for that locale. 



North show greater depondence in nonnietropolitaii than in 
metropolitan areas. The ''total" anal3-ses reflect ^he general 
progression from Xorth to South. Oriental-Aiuericans, who have 
a different geograi)hic dispersion, show a greater dcpemlencc in 
the Far \Ve.st tlian in tlie AEid-Athintic. 

What generalizations can we make on the basis of these 
results? We know that thi^ institution of caste is more pro- 
nounced in the South than in the Xorth; perhaj;»s this has some- 
thing to do with the larger percentage's for the nonwhito groups. 
Also, there may he otlier circumstances in the South that 
reinforc(^ this trend. Latei* analyses, which show the roles played 
by different sets of variables, will give us greater insight into 
some of the po.ssible influences, 

We should not pass on to our next question without reviewing 
what table 3.2 has to tell us about the influence of sex differences. 
It will bo seen from the column labeled '*Sex" that male Negroe.s, 
whites, and Oriental-American.s show a greater dejiendenci^ than 
the females of their own grou]) in a i)reponderance of regions; 
this is also true of all grouj)s cond)ineil (see the rows labeled 
**Totar'). For Mexican-Americans and Puerto Kicans however, 
it is the females who show great<T dependence. Sex differences 
for Indian.-j depend uptm region; in tlu* North th(! males have 
hirger percentages, but the oi)])osite is true in the South. W'e 
.should note, however, that for no group is the sex difference 
pronounced, being usually in the range of 2 to 6 i)ercentage 
points.^ The roles played by different vaiial)les in these results 
are taken up in t\u\ following sections. 



Table 3.2. — Summary of Percentage of Variation in Attitude Toward 
Life Explained by Family Background and Achievement, by 
Geographic Locale* Sex, and Racial- Ethnic Group 



North 



South 



Racial- Ethnic oroup 



Indian 

Mexican 

Puerto Rican 

Negro - - . 

White. . 

Total(U) 

Total(l) 

Totat(A) 



Oriental. 



NON- 




NON- 






MET 


MET 


MET 


MET 


SeK 


27 


30 


31 


38 


Region 


23 


27 


32 


38 


r>M 


27 


31 


48 


33 


F>M 


22 


35 


37 


35 


M>F 


29 


27 


30 


30 


M>F 


30 


33 


36 


35 


M>F 


30 


34 


37 


36 


M>F 


28 


28 


31 


32 


M>F 


Mid-AtI 


antic 


Far West 




NON- 




NON- 






MET 


MET 


MET 


MET 






31 


41 


33 


M>F 



O 5 the Terhnical Supplement for further detiiil-s. 
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3.2. GEOGRAPHIC VARIATIONS IN THE DEPENDENCE 
OF ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE ON SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS AND FAMILY STRUCTURE AND STABILITY 

If there are grcat(T opportunities for advancement and self- 
bet torment for some of thejso groups in some regions than in 
others, it wouhl seem reasonable to assume that the structure 
of one's fatnily might come to i)lay a greater role in Attitude 
Towaril Life (ATTUD) where these oi)portiinities arc present 
than when? tbey are not. For exaiiiph', in tlie cas(^ of Negroes 
we might speculate tb.at in regions where the institution of caste 
is less pronounced, jiarent-child relationshij)s may play a greater 
roh^ in shaping one's outlook than whore that institution pre- 
cludes participation in different areas of life. Accordingly, we 
examined the relative roles played by Socio-Economic Status 
(SKS) and Family Structure and Stability (FSS) to see if they 
changed systematically with each geograpliic locale 

A summary of the results of unitized commonality analyses 
of SES and FSS are given in table 3.3. In order to summarize 
these many analyses, table 3.3 presents ratios of U(SES), the 
unique role for SKS, divided by U(FSS), the unique role for 
FSS. When this ratio is greater tliau 1 it indicate.^ that the 
role of SJOS exceeds that of FSS— the more so, tlie larger the 
value. When the ratio i.s less than 1 it indicates that the role 
of FSS exceeds that of SI']S— tlie moreso, tlie smaller tlic value. 
It will hi* .s{»(»n from tali]e 3.3 that for eviTy group in almost 
every locale, the role of SIOS exceeds that of FSS. The extent 
of this departure is greatest by far for whites. Notal)lo exceptions 
occur for Puerto Ricans in the nonmetropolitan North and for 

Table 3.3. — Summary of the Relative Roles of Socio-Economic Sta- 
tuN and Family Structure in Attitude Toward Life* by Geographic 
locale, Se:x, and Racial-Ethnic Group Membership 



Racial-Ethnic Group 



North SES/FSS South 



Indian 

Mexican 

Puerto Rican . 

Negro, - - 

White 



Total(A). 



Oriental. 



NON- 
MET 


MET 


NON- 
MET 


MET 


Sex 


2.5 


2.4 


4.3 


1.9 


Region 


1.6 


3.8 


3.8 


1.1 


Region 


.1 


24.3 


1.6 


5.3 


F>M 


6.3 


1.3 


2.4 


3.4 


F>IVI 


4.8 


7.2 


7.0 


2.6 


F>IVI 


4.8 


3.8 


4.2 


2.7 


F>M 


4.4 


4.0 


4.1 


2.5 


F>M 


Mid-Atl 


antic 


Far West 




NON- 




NON- 






MET 


MET 


MET 


MET 






18.5 


.6 


.4 


M>F 



* The value actually obtained was .01. 
-Too few cases for inclusion here. 



Oriental-Americans in \hv Far Wt\st. Indeed, for the latt<?r 
group we are incIin<Hl to conclude that FSS plays a somewhat 
greater role in ATTUD than does SES. 

The common portions also showed considerable regional vari- 
ability, from a high of about 35 percent to a low of about 20 
percent. These results arc not summarized here. 

It will be seen from the column labeled *^Scx" that in most 
regions the role of SES exceeds that of FSS to a greater extent 
for female than for male Puerto Ricans, Negroes, and whites, 
as well as for all groups combined. For Oriental-Americans just 
the opposite is the car^e, while for Indiaas and Mexican-Ameri- 
cans the ratio is greater for females than for males in the North 
but not in the South, and for Indian^; the ratio is greater for 
females in the metropolitan North and nonmetropolitan South. 
Another way of saying this is that for most groups ATTUD is 
more sensitive to FSS, independently of SES, for boys than for 
girls. The major exception is for Giiental-Amcricans, among 
whom females show greater sensitivity than males. 

On the ba.sis of these analyses we are inclined to conclude that : 

(1) SES plays a much greater role in ATTUD than docs FSS, 
except for Oriental-Americans for whom the reverse is true; 

(2) ATTUD shows a greater sensitivity to FSS for boys than 
for girls, with the same exception for Oriental-Americans. We 
were unable to discern a systematic relationship between the 
attributes of the region and the magnitude of the ratios 
examined. 

3.3. GEOGRAPHIC VARIATIONS IN THE DEPENDENCE 
OF ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE ON HOME 
BACKGROUND, ACHIEVEMENT, AND FAMILY 
PROCESS 

We noted in the previous chapter that thi. set of variables 
called Family Process i)layed a large role in Attitude Toward 
Life indepemlently of Home Background and Achievement. In 
this chapter, however, w(» did not use all the variables that 
make up these sets; having introduced the geographic factor, 
we would have had too many separate groups to deal with. 
Instead, we used only two sets of variables. The first set con- 
sisted of the two Home Background variables of Socio-Economic 
Status and Family Structure and Stability, with the variable 
known as Achievement. We called this thre<^- variable set HB- 
ACHV. The .second .set wa.s Family Process (PRCS).® Our main 
interest in these analysns was in the extent to which the unique 
role of PRCS exceeded that of the set called HB-ACHV in each 
region. In other words, are the results wc observed in chapter 2 
.-stable phenomena or do they depend upon the region? Wc also 
wanted to know if there was a systematic relationship between 
the magnitude of the results and the attributes of the regions. 

In order to summarize the results of the unitized common- 
alities wo divided the unique role of PRCS by that for HB- 
ACHV. The ratio so produced is greater than I when the role 
of PRCS exceeds that of HB-ACHV, 1 when their relative roles 
are exactly equal, and less than 1 when the role of HB-ACHV 
exceeds that of PRCS. Before we look at these ratios however, 
we may ask about the magnitude of the portion for each grouj) 
in each locale. To what extent do **high HB" families with 
"high ACHV^' children tend to engage in the types of activity 



*r;onsistinR of Kxi)ectati«jns for Exoellenoe (KXFFX), Educational 
^ and Desires (KDPKN), and Study Habita (HBTS). 



Table 3.4. — Summary of the Relative Roles of Family Backer ound 
and Achievement in Attitude Toward Life, fey Geographic Locale, 
Sex, and Racial-Ethnic Group Membership 



North PRCS/HB/ACHV South 
NON- NON- 



Racial-Ethnic Group MET MET MET MET Sex 



Indian 4.2 2.2 2.3 3.4 M>F 

Mexican 1.7 2.7 2.7 1.7 M>F 

Puerto Rican.... 4.6 2.1 5.7 10.6 M>F 

Negro 1.9 5.0 4.9 5.4 M>F 

White 2.4 2.8 1.9 6.7 M>F 

Total(U) 2.0 2.1 1.6 3.0 M>F 

Total (I) 2.0 1.9 1.6 2.7 M>F 

Total(A) 2.4 4.0 3.5 6.1 M>F 

Mid-Atlantic Far West 
NON- NON- 
MET MET MET MET 

Oriental » .8 6.4 1.5 M>F 



^ Too few cases for inclusion here. 

of which Family Process is an indicator — and do they engage 
in them more than "low HB" families with "low ACHV" 
children? The answer is that there is a considerable tendency 
for "high HB*' families to engage in such activities, as can be 
seen from the substantial common portions (usually from 35 
to 55 percent). These results will be found in the Technical 
Supplement. 

To return to the unique role of Family Process (PRCS), it 
will be seen from table 3.4 that for each group in almost every 
locale the role of family process factors in Attitude Toward 
Life exceeds that of our HB-ACHV set, often to a considerable 
extent. The only exception is that of Mid-Atlantic, metropolitan 
Orientals for whom the roles arc more nearly equal but favor 
somewhat the HB-ACHV set. For the other groups, the role of 
Family Process tends to be greatest for Puerto Ricans, Indian 
Americans, Negroes, and the analyses labeled "Total (A)." Its 
role tends to be smallest for the "total (U)^' and ^^total (I)" 
analyses. The latter results reflect in part the status of Racial- 
Ethnic Group Membership (RETH): when RETH is included 
as an aspect of HB the ratios arc among the smallest, but when 
it is first explicitly omittod they are among the lai^est of all. 
However, the ratios do not readily yield any systematic regional 
relationships, except for Oriental-Americans. For these latter, 
the role of PRCS exceeds that of HB-ACHV to a greater extent 
in the Far West than in the Mid-Atlantic region. Curiously, in 
the Far West this tendency is more pronounced in nonmetro- 
politan than in metropolitan areas. It can be seen from the 
"sex'^ column that these ratios arc uniformly greater for males 
than for females in a preponderance of the regions. Hence, 
Attitude Toward Life for males shows a much greater sensi- 
tivity to Family Process factors, relative to HB-ACHV, than 
it docs for females. 

In summary, these analyses have shown that for all groups 
in almost all locales the unique role of Family Process factors 
considerably exceeds those of Home Background and Achieve- 
ment. However, wc should not overlook the fact that these sets 
share from about one-third to a little over one-half of the vari- 
ance. It is clear, then, that "high HB'* families with high- 
achieving children arc very much prone to engage in the kinds 
of activity that wc have labeled Family Process. We have seen 
in addition that for boys Attitude Toward Life shows a greater 
sensitivity to Family Process than it does for girls. 
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3.4. GEOGRAPHIC VARIATIONS IN THE DEPENDENCE 
OF ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE ON TWO ASPECTS OF 
FAMILY PROCESS, WITH HOME BACKGROUND 
AND ACHIEVEMENT CONTROLLED 

Our main interest here was to see if the results observed in 
chapter 2 for the two Family Proces^s variables called Educa- 
tional Plans and Desires (EDPLN) and Other Motivational 
Measures (OTHER) were stable for different regions of the 
country. First, adjustments were made in Attitude Toward 
Life for Home Background and Achievement. Unitized common- 
ality analyses of EDPLN and OTTTER were then nm. The 
common portions showed that about one-fourth to one-third of 
their explained variance was shared in com; on. This suggests 
that students and parents who score high on EDPLN are more 
prone to engage in the kinds activity we have called 
OTHER—and vice versa. By far th" larger role, however, be- 
longs to OTHEK, as can be seen from the ratios in table 3.5. 
This table shows that the role of OTHER often dramatically 
exceeds that of EDPLN, except for Mid-Atlantic Oriental- 
Americans. The sex differences, however, arc not consistent: 
the ratios are greater for male than for female Indian Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, Negroes, and whites, but for female than for 
male Mexican- and Oriental-Americans. Sex differences for the 
''total'' analyses appear to depend upon the region. 

We arc inclined to conclude, therefore, that of those factors 
related to Attitude Toward Life after considerations of Home 
Background and Achievement have been set aside, the set 
called Other Motivational Measures plays ^a" much greater 
explanatory role than does Educational Plans and Desires. 
Since the former set contains t^hc variables that pertain to the 
more immediate kinds of parent-child involvement, we are 
inclined to conclude that these variables play a greater role in 
Attitude Toward Life. 

3.5. GEOGRAPHIC VARIATIONS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD 
LIFE 

In studying the extent to which Attitude Toward Life 
(ATTUD) differs both across and within geographic locales for 
each racial-ethnic grouj) and by sex, we are interested primarily 
in the consistency of the results observed in the previous chapter. 
For example: Do females tend on the average to score higher 
than males on Attitude Toward Life? In order to summarize 
these and other mean differences of interest, we computed three 
kinds of summary figures, called ''sigma gaps" or ''sigma lags" 

Table 3.5. — Summary of the Relative Roles of Educational Plans 
and Other Mctivational Measures in Attitude Toward Life, by 
Geographrc Locale, Sex, and Racial-Ethnic Group Membership 



North OTHER/EDPLN South 
NON> NGN. 
Racial-Ethnic Group MET MET MET MET Sex 



Indian 15.0 67.0 79.0 75.0 M>F 

Mexican-.- 11.7 73.0 10.2 75.0 F>M 

Peuto Rican--.-._._ 4.2 6.2 11.2 7.7 M>F 

Negro 2.3 6.3 6.1 6,8 M>F 

White 9.4 7.6 7,8 6.1 M>F 

Total{U) 10.8 16.8 16.0 10.2 Region 

Tota((A) 9.3 12.8 10.2 8.6 Regior; 

Mid-Atlantic Far West 

MET MET MET MET 

Oriental — » .5 8.5 1.1 F>fVI 



Table 3.6. — Summary of Differences in Average Attitude Toward 
Life, by Geographic Locale, Sex, and Racial-Ethnic Group Mem- 
bership 

North South 
NON- NON- 



Racial-Ethn(c Group MET MET MET MET Sex Region 



Indian 6 .6 .4 .4 .4 F>1VI .2 

Mexican-.- 3 .5 .6 .4 .3 F>fNfl .4 

Puerto Rican 6 .9 .9 1.0 .3 F>M .6 

Negro. _ _ 4 .6 .7 .6 .4 F>M .4 

White* 0 0 .1 .1 .2F>M .1 

Mid-Atlantic Far West 
NON. NON- 
MET MET MET MET 

Oriental .2 .3 .3 .3 F>M .1 



' Since the algebraic sign is always negative for each group, it is 
not included in the table. 

- The deviations for whites are taken from their highest mear 
value, which occurred in the North (the metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan northern means were identical). The deviations for 
Orientals are taken from the northern value for whites. 

' Too few cases for inclusion here. 

because they involved deviations taken from a mean and ex- 
pressed in terms of sigma, or standard deviation, units.^ The 
three sigma gaps in question were: 

1. White-other wiihin-region gap. — This figure was eom- 
puted by subtracting the mean of the nonwhite group 
from the mean of the white group within each region, 
and dividing the results by the standard deviation of 
the distribution of ATTUD for all students. For ex- 
ample, in table 3.6, the value of 0.6 for Indian Americans 
in the nonmetropolitan North was obtained by sub- 
tracting their mean of 46.14 from the corresponding 
regional mean of 51.76 for whites, dividing this difference 
by 10 (which is the standard deviation for all students), 
and then rounding to 1 decimal place. Since the 
algebraic sign is alwa}''^ negative for each group it is not 
included in the table. 

2. Maximum wiihin-rcgion sex gap. — Within each region 
the difference betweera the means of the males and the 
females was obtained and was divided by the standard 
deviation of ATTUD for all students. The largest of 
these values for the different regional groups was then 
selected as the maxim ur'j sex gap for that racial-ethnic 
group. If the mean for females exceeded that fof males 
in t/Aree or more of the geographic groups, this was 
indicated by the inequality F>M. The^^e entries are 
given in the ''sex" column of table 3.6. 

3. Maximum hetween-region gap. — This figure was obtained 
by selecting the maximuin differences between means 
aero.ss regional groups, dividing by 10, the sigma (or 
standard deviation) for all students, and rounding to 
1 decimal place. This maximum difference might be 
between either males or females in different geographic 
locales, or between the entire group in one locale as 
compared with that in another. These values are given 
in the column labeled ''Region'' in table 3,6, 

The white-other gap, a« can bo seen from both pairs of 
''North'' and "South'' columns in table 3.6, is greatest for 
Puerto Ricans. Negroes have the next largest gap, followed 



^ The actual means are given in the Technical Supplement. 



closely by Indiims and Mexican- Americans. Oriental- Americans 
have the smallest gap of all — smaller in the Mid-Atlantic region 
than in the Far West. Northern whites have the highest mean 
value, followed closely by southern whites. For all groups there 
does not appear to be a systematic regional progression in these 
values. Thus for Indians larger values occur in the North than 
in the South, whereas for Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, and Negroes 
the reverse tends to occur, although exceptions are not hard 
to find. 

It will be seen from the ^^scx" column in table 3.6 that, for 
most regions, females have a consistently higher mean than 
males. This male-female difference (i.e., the within-region sex 
gap) is greatest for Indians and Negroes, being on the order of 
0.4 of a standard deviation, and least for whites, with a differ- 
ence of 0.2 of a standard deviation. The differences for the other 
groups are on the order of 0.3 of a standard deviation. 

Finally, the column labeled "Region" in table 3.6 shows the 
largest mean difference between regions, in sigma units (i,e., 
the ma.\iniuin between-n^gion gap), for each racial-ethnic group. 
These differences are largest for Puerto Ricons (0.6 of a standard 
deviation), and next largest for Mexican-Americans and Negroes 
(0.4 of a standard deviation), who are followed by Indian 
Americans (0.2 of a standard deviation). The lowest values are 
for Oriental-Americans and whites (0.1 of a standard deviation). 
Clearly, tfien, there are fairly substantial regional differences 
for some of these groups; indeed, at times these differences 
approach the extent to which the same groups differ from 
whites. 

3.6. SUMMARY 

In this chapter we examined regional variations in the roles 
played by Achievement and Family Background factors in 
Attitude Toward Life, for the different racial-ethnic groups, by 
sex. We found that for groups other than Oriental-Americans 
the dependence of Attitude Toward Life on Family Background 
(FB) and Achievement (ACHV) is greater, or more fully ex- 
plained, in the South than in the North. The chief exception 
was the dependence of Oriental- Americans, which was greater 
in the West than in the East (in the West it was greater in the 
nonmetropolitan than in the metropolitan areas). This was due 
partly to the fact that most Oriental-Ame ricans live on either 
the east or the west coast. 

The level of explanation of Attitude Toward Life Vt'as found 
to differ by sex across regions. Male Negroes, whites, and 
Oritmtal-Americans had larger values than female ones. Just 
the opposite was observed for Mexican-Americans and Puerto 
Ricans, whereas for Indians sex differences tended to depend 
on region. Sex differences were seldom large for any group. W^e 
conjectured that the greater dependence of Attitude Toward 
Life on Family Background and Achievement in the South than 
in the North, particularly for the case in which all students were 
combined in the same framework, might be related in part to 



the fact that the institution of caste as well as other stratification 
practices were more highly developed there; that is, as of 1965. 

We next examined geographic variations in the relative roles 
played in Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) by Family Structure 
and Stability (FSS) and Socio-Economic Status (SES). We 
found that, for a preponderance of the regions, SES played a 
much greater role in ATTUD than did FSS except for Oriental- 
Americans, for whom the reverse was true. Also for a pre- 
ponderance of regions, ATTUD showed a greater sensitivity to 
FSS, independently of SES, for boys than for girls, except 
again for Oriental- Americans, for whom the reverse was true. 
We could find no systematic regional progreifsion in these 
relationships. 

W- e also examined geographic variations in Home Background 
(HB) and Achievement (ACHV) combined, when compared 
with the role of Family Process (PRCS), Substantial common 
portions were observed, which indicated that students with 
higher ACHV scores from the '^higher HB'^ families also tended 
to be the ones who scored hi^:h on variables in the PRCS set. 
However, the values for the unique roles of these variables 
showed that, for all groups, the role of PRCS considerably out- 
weighed that of HB and ACHV combined. In addition, ATTUD 
showed a greater sensitivity to PRCS factors, independently of 
HB and ACHV, for boys than for girls. However, we could 
find no systematic regional differences in these relationships. 

The relative roles of Educational Plans and Desires (EDPLN) 
and the other Family Process variables, called Other Moti- 
vational Measures (OTHER), were analysed for their con- 
sistency. Our analyses showed that after considerations of HB 
and ACHV in ATTUD had been set aside, the set called OTHER 
played a much greater explanatory role than did EDPLN. This 
v/as so for all racial-ethnic groups in a preponderance of the 
iegions. However, sex differences were not consistent from one 
racial-ethnic group to another, nor were there any systematic 
regional i-elationships. Since OTHER contains the variables 
that pertain to the more immediate kinds of parent-child in- 
volvement, while EDPLN pertains to the longer range edu- 
cational and occupational aspirations of parents and children, 
we are inclined to conclude that these latter kinds of involve- 
ment play a greater role in ATTUD. 

Finally, in average scores on Attitude Toward Life, Indians 
lagged whites to a greater extent in tL? North than in the 
South, whereas for Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, and Negroes there 
was a slight tendency for this gap to be greater in the South 
than in the North. West-coast Orientals differed more from 
whites than did east-coast Orientals. Females in general had a 
consistently more optimistic outlook on life than did males. 
The maximum between-region gap was for Puerto Ricans (0.6 
of a standard deviation), and the minimum one was for Oriental- 
Americans (0.2 of a standard deviation). At times, the regional 
differences for some of these groups approached but did not 
equal the extent to which they differed from whites. 
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4. Family Background, Achievement, and Attitude Toward Life at the individual and School Levels 



In this chapter and the next wc shall oxaminc the role of 
various school factors in tho direction taken by Attitude Toward 
Life. We shall first develop in some detail the concepts of: (1) 
differences among students; (2) differences among schools; (3) 
differences among students within schools. All these concepts an^ 
of great importance to the study of school influences because 
they indicate the maximum extent to Nvhieh the differene(»s 
among individual students can be explained by differences in the 
characteristics of the sch(Jols tiiey attend. In this way they h(^Ip 
us to judge the extent iu which the scliools as they are currently 
constituted (that is, as of about 19^5) may serve as a vehieio for 
improving the achievement and motivation of school-age chil- 
dren. 

In general, we can think of the differences among students on 
an attribute such as Attitude Toward Life as being made up of 
two parts. The first part is the extent to which the attribute is 
associated with the different schools dtudents attend. For ex- 
ample, some schools will have a higher average score on Attitude 
Toward Life (ATTUD) than other schools because they contain 
a greater proportion of students who b(*licve they can influence 
their life through tho avenue of education (a belief that is one 
component of ATTUD). This source of variation was labeled 
''DAS'^ for "differences among schools. The second part is tho 
extent to which students within schools — that is, in the same 
school — differ from one another on an attribute*. Returning to 
our example of Attitude Toward Life, we cun recognize that in 
any school, regardless of the school's averag<! score, some stu- 
dents will have higher scores — indicating a more optimistic 
outlook on life — than others. This source of variation was labelled 
"DWS" for "differences among students within schools." The 
sum of DAS and DWS gives the total differences among students, 
a quantity that was labeled "DAT/' 

The term "DAS" is of particular interest because it represents 
the extent to which a particular attribute, such as ATTUD, 
might be influenced by altering the characteristics of the schools. 
This term, as we will use it, is obtained by squaring the correla- 
tion between the individual student variable and the school 
mean counterpart.^ If, for example, the correlation between 
individual student ATTUD and school mean ATTUD is 0.4, 
then 0.16, or 16 percent of the variance in individual student 
ATTUD, is the maximum amount that can be explained by dif- 
ferences among schools.- Since 1.00 is the maximum value that a 
correlation coefficient can .assume, the amount that is left un- 
explained is 1.00—0.16, or 0.84. This latter amount is relegated 
to the torn^ DWS (and to error). 

We are now in a position to formulate the main questions that 



will be addressed in this chapter. They are: 

1. To what extent are Attitude Toward Life, Achievement, 
and the various Family Background measures associated 
with the schools students attend? 

2. How do the relative roles of Home Background, Family 
Process, and Achievement in Attitude Toward Life 
change at the individual and aggregate (i.e., school) 
level?^ 

3. How do the results for {2) change whim Racial-Ethnic 
Group Membership is introduced into the analysis? 

4,1, PERCENT OF VARIATION IN INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 
MEASURES ASSOCIATED WITH THE SCHOOLS 
STUDENTS ATTEND 

Table 4.1 shows the values of DAS for selected student meas- 
ures at the ninth-grade level. These figures indicate the extent 
to which students who are similar \nth regard to each attribute 
go to school with one another. Wc can se(i from this table that 
the greatest aggregation of similar students by school occurs on 
the basis of Racial-Ethnic Group M(^mbership. Such aggregation 
occurs to a somewhat l(»sser extent for Socio-Economic Status 
and to an ev(?n lesser (extent for Family Struetun^ and Stability. 
The percentage's for the other measures reflect both the alloca- 
tion of students into schools on the basis of th<'se attributes and 
the possibles (effects of the schools on thes(; attributes. Not sur- 
prisingly, thii highest ])ercentag(^ Iktc is for ACFIV. The next 
highest is for Attitudes Toward Lif(^ whicli is followed by Study 
Habits and by Educational Plans and Desires. The smallest 
value, 6 ])ere(»nt, occurs for Expc^etations for Exc(»llence. Clearly, 
th(;n, som(^ of the high(\st valu(.'S occur for variables that can be 
taken to represent the family's social structural background or, 
as we have preferred to call it, Home Background.'* Of the vari- 
ables that do not form part of Hom(; Background, the highest 
values are for Achievement and Attitude Toward Life. The value 
of 16 percent for Attitude Toward Lif(», it will be recalled, repre- 
sents the percentage of it that is eliminated when differences 
among schools are S(^t aside. 

We have already shown in th(^ Achievement Study (Maycsk<) 
i)t al., 1972b, chapter 5) that the r(»gional variation in DAS is 
considerable. Tho perccnitages are higher in the South than in 
the Nortli, and in the North they are higher in metropolitan 
than in nonmetropcjlitan areas. The differences betwe(^n North 
and South are especially pronounced for Racial-Ethnic Group 
Membership and for Attitude Toward Life. 



1 The data analysis model thiit yields these kinds of correlation is de- 
seribed in the appendix. 

'To be technically correct we must recognize that it is theoretically 
possible for this value to get larger if other individual student variables 
are first entered into the regression. The conditions under which this 
k™i«,,g are peculiar and seldom occur in practice (see the Technical 




,-ment). 



3 In these questions the term "individual level" is used to refer to total 
differences among students and to differences among students within 
schools, while the term "aggregate level," ()r "school level," is used to refer 
to differences among schools. 

* Consisting of Socio-Kconomic Status, Family Structure and Stability, 
and Racial-Ethnie Group Mcmbershij). 
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Table 4.1. — Percei^taRe of Variation in Individual Student Measures 
Associated With thi* Schools Students Attend 



Table 4.2.— Correlation of Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) for 
Total, Amonf^. and Within Differences 



Set of Variables Percentage 



Socto-Economic Status (SES) _ '26 

Family Structure and Stability (FSS) 12 

Racial-Ethnic Group Membership (RETH) 57 

Achievement (ACH V) - - 27 

Expectations for Excellence (EXPTN) 6 

Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) 16 

Educational Plans and Desires (EDPLN) 9 

Study Habits (HBTS) - 10 

Number of Schools 923 

Number of Students 133,136 



4.2. CORRELATES OF ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE AT THE 
INDIVIDUAL AND SCHOOL LEVELS 

Before (•()nsiclol■in^^ our second question we ni:iy focus on liow 
touil C'T'Ot among- ("A"), ^^ncl \vithin-sch(K)l ("W") analyses 
are eondueted. It will be nralled that the data analysis mod(4 
we are usin^ generates correlations among individual students, 
among schools, and between individual students and tlie schools 
th<w attend. For illustrative^ purposes let vis assume that we 
want to conduct a regression analysis of Attitude Toward Life 
(ATTUD) and Socio-Kconomic Status (SKS). The 'T" amilysis 
for individual students consists in computing the correlations 
among students regardless of school attended. The ''.\'' analy.sis 
consists in computing tlie eijrrelations among schools. Finally, 
the *'W' analysis consists in partialing out the among-school 
counterpart from individual ATTUD and then regressing the 
adjusted ATTUD scores on individual SES. This teehni(in(' 
results in an adjusted .scon^ that is indc^pondent of diiTerences 
among schools. 

By way of illustrating each typ(^ of analysis, correlations of 
Achievement and each of the Family Background measures 
with Attitude^ Toward Lif(» are shown in table 4.2.^ Tho first 
thing \\v should not(^ about thes(^ corr(^lations is that th(\v are 
much higher for the ''among" than for the "total" or the 
'Svithin" analyses. These higher values are du(* in part to two 
facts, the first sociological and the second statistical. The first 
is that students who are similar with r(^gard to thes(^ attributes 
attend school with one another. The second is that nu^an values 
tend to bo more stable and more predictable than individual 
values. It will also be seen that the ''within" correlations are 
somewhat smaller than the ''total" correlations, particularly 
for th(^ variables in table 4.1 that were shown to be mtjre highly 
related to difTereuce.s among schools. For exampl(\ Racial- 
Ethnic Group ^lembership was most highly reflated tc diffcTences 
among schools and it also shows a large decrt^ment in its 
relation with Attitude Toward Life wlu^n differences among 
schools in Attitude Toward Life arc partialcd out. 

Another point worth noting is that the variables that have 
the highest con gelation with Attitude Toward Life for the "total" 
analyses are not always highest in the "among" analyses. A 
good example hero is Family Structure and Stability. Just why 
this should be so is not immediately apparent. It seems likely 
that the relationship of the variables associated with Socio- 



* These values di(Tcr somewhat from those given in eh.apters 2 and '3 
since they include the approximately "),0(}() students who either intlieated 
they belonged to the racial-ethnie group labeled "Other" or did not respond 

0 item. 
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Level of Analysis 

Set of Variables Total Among Within 



Socio-Economic Status (SES) 38 64 31 

Family Structure aiid Stability (FSS) 33 77 26 

Racial-Ethnic Group Membership (RETH) 47 71 41 

Achievement (ACHV) 47 76 45 

Expectations for Excellence (EXPTN). -. 50 82 46 

Study Habits (HBTS) ..- 45 61 43 

Educational Plans (EDPLN) 30 66 15 

Multiple Correlation » 62 89 57 



^ Multiple eorrelation of all 7 row variables with ATTUD. These 
values are based upon 153,136 9th-grade students and their 923 
schools. 

iM'onumic Status and Racial-Ethnic group momborship at the 
individual 1('V(?1 arc further accentuated at the among-school 
level. More generally, ^ve might argue that any variable. A, that 
has a strong n>lation.ship with variables B, C, D, involved in the 
allocation of .student.s into schools will have a more pronounced 
relationsliip with B, C, D at the school level, and hence also 
with X, Y, Z, which happen to be related to B, C, D. Clearly, 
the diff(»ronces in these correlational values for the three levels 
of analysis *T," ''A," and ''W" suggest that the relative roles of 
Home Background, Family Process, and Achievement in Atti- 
tude Toward Life, may dxffvv considerably at each level. This 
topic is explored in the next section. 

4.3. COMMONALITY ANALYSES OF FAMILY 

BACKGROUND AND ACHIEVEMENT WITH ATTiTUDE 
TOWARD LIFE AT THE INDIVIDUAL AND SCHOOL 
LEVEL 

In this S(*ction we shall attempt to determine how the roles of 
Home Background, Achi(^vement, and Family Process change 
as tlu* analysis moves from the individual to the school level. 
In this way we hope to h^arn something about their relative im- 
portance at both the aggregate and the individual level. We 
shall conduct Ums} different types of anabasis. The first type 
anaiyz(\s the relative roles of these three variables without re- 
gard to Racial-Ethnic Group Membership. This type of analysis 
has been labeled ''U," for unadjusted. The second type was 
labelled "I" becaus(; it includes Racial-Ethnic Group Member- 
ship. The third type, ''A," uses partial correlation techniques to 
adjust the differences among stud(?nts in their Attitude Toward 
Life that are associated with Racial-Ethnic Group Membership, 
and then performs regression analyses on the adjusted scores. 
Thus for each of the three levels of analysis CT/' '*A," and 
''W') there arc three types of analysis (^'U/' ^'1/' and ''A"). 

4.3.1. Commonality Analyses Without Regard to 
Racial-Ethnic Group Membership 

Figure 4.1 shows the "U" analys(>s for th(^ percentages of vari- 
ation, or R-squar(\s, in Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) ac- 
ccnnited for at each l(»vel of analysis as first HB, then HB-ACHV, 
and finally FB-ACHV are entered into the regn^ssion.^ Such an 



^ Where MB is comprised of SKS and FSS, and FB is eomi>rise<l of HB 
plus the three PRCS measures of EXPTN, lOI^PLN, and HBTS— a set of 
five variahles in all. The numbers of students and schools used in these 
analyses were, resjiectively: nonmetroiKtHtnn North, ir),.V)2 and 160; metro- 
politan North, G7,.")35 and 249; nonmetropcilitun S(mth, iiii.OTG and 411; 
metropolitan South, 10»f)7.'J and 103. Tlio base nujnberp for the marginal 
values are merely the sums for the a])propriate regions. 



FIGURE U.l. - PERCENTflGE OF VflRIflTION IN RTTITUDE lOWflRD LIFE ACCOUNTED 
FOR BY FAMILY BACKGROUND AND ACHIEVEMENT FOR TOTAL (T). 
AMONG(A}. AND WITHIN (W) DIFFERENCES WHEN RflCIAL-ETHNIC 
GROUP MEMBERSHIP IS NOT INCLUDED(U) 
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FIGURE - PERCENTAGE OF VflRIflTION IN flTTITUOE TflWflRO LIFE flCCOUNTEO 

FOR BY FAMILY BACKGROUND AND ACHIEVEMENT FOR TOTAL (T), 
AMONGIAK AND WITHIN(W) DIFFERENCES WHEN RACIAL-ETHNIC 
GROUP MEMBERSHIP IS INCLUDEDd) 
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Table 4.3 — Commonality Analyses of Family Background and Achievement With Attitude Toward Life for Total (T), Amonj? (A), and 
Within (W) Differi'nci-H, by Gvo^rraphic Locale and Region, When Racial Ethnic Group Membership Is Not Included 



Region 


Level of 
Analysis 


Nonmetropolltan 
Unique 
HB-ACHV PRCS 


Common 
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analysis allows us to sec the extent to which each set or c^ mblna- 
tion of sets iiicrciisos the percentage of variation account(»d for 
at each h'vel. Thus, we can note that the p(Tcenta,!?e of variation 
is uniformly lower for the nonmetropolltan North than for tlw 
otluT regional j;roups. It will also he seen that in each region at 
the **T*' anil "W" levels Achievement shows incn»ases n}Ughly 
8 to 10 percent brgcT than does H(»me Background in the per- 
centage* of variation explained, altluaigh the incr(»ases are negli- 
gible at the '*A'' level.' However, when we conipan* the results 
f(»r FB-ACH\' with those for HB-AC:H\' (these results show the 
(fleet of bringing in the PRCS set), increases are much 
greater at the *'A" h^vel than at either of the other two levels. 
In fact, the increase produced by bringing in PRCS varies from 
about 9 to 15 percent at the 'T" and '^\V" h>vel, and from 13 to 
23 percent at the *'A" level/ This is indeed a substantial dif- 
ference. It sugg(\sts that PRCS may have some effect on ATTUD 
at the .schodl level that it does not have at the individual level. 
It is only natural, then, to inquire further iiuu tlie relative roles 
played by these sets of variables. 

In f>rder to inak(» the results easier to follow we have limited 
ourselves to tw(j sc^ts of variables, one consisting of HB and 
ACHV combined and th(* other of the thn^' PRCS measun^s. 
The n^sults of th(» unitized commonality analyses for these sets 
are given in table 4.3. It will be s(^en here that there i.s a tendency 
for the common portion to increase at th(* "A" level over its 
values at the *'T*' and "W* level, while the tendency for the 
uniqu(» rohs for HB-ACHV and PRCS is to shrink somewhat 
at the **A" level. This shrinkage* is much less pronounced in the 
South than in tlu* North; in fact, the value of the unicjuc role 
for HB-ACHV at the '^\" level in the Sr>uth tends to ('(jual or 
(^xceed its counterparts at the "T" and **\V'^ level. Similarly, 
the increase in the common ])orti(;n as the analysis moves from 
the *'T'' and ''W" to th(» "A" level is much greater in th(^ North 
than in the South. As we not(Kl in section 4.1, tlu^ relationship of 
I'ach of the Family Background measures, (^specially Socio- 
Kconoinic Status, Racial-Kthuic Group Meml)ership, and 
Achievement, with differetices among scliools, W!is greater in 
the Scaith than hi the North. We su.s])e('t that this more pro- 
Uoiniced relationsliij) keeps the n hitive roles of the HB-ACHV 
and PRCS sets more nearly similar for the (Hfferent levels in the 
South than in the North. 

It is not the similarities, however, but th(* differenc(\s that 
stand out. In every region and for each level of analysis two 



the R-s(jU:irr>s (or UH-ACIW ri)U\\y.irv.d willi those for HB ;jlono, 
, I w tho K-sfniiircs ftir FH-.VCIIV "ornpuroil with tliose for HB-ACHV. 



trends can be discerned: 

1. Tlu* unique role for PRCS (^xceods that for HB-ACHV, 
()ft(*n V () a substantial degree. 

2. The maj^^nitude of tJic common portion exceeds that of 
the unique roles, either alone or when added together.^ 

Clearly, then, there is a great deal of confounding in the way 
these two sets of variables relate* to Attitude Toward Life for 
each lev(»l of analysis. In the* next scroti on W(* will see how these 
r(*sults change wlien Racial-Ethnic Group M(*mbcrship is 
brought into the analysis. 

4.3.2. Commonality Analyses When Radal-Ethnic Group 
Membership Is Included 

The topic of this subsection is the way in which the relative 
roles in Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) of Home Background 
(HB), Achiev(*ment (ACHV), and Family Process (PRCS) 
differ at (*ach level of analysis wh(*n Racial-Ethnic Group Mem- 
bership (RETH) is included as part of Home Background. 
Figun* 4.2 shows the percentage* of variation in ATTUD ac- 
count(*d for as first HB, th(*n HB-ACHV, and finally FB-ACHV 
is entered into tlu^ regression. It will be .seen that the results 
h(*n* are remarkably similar to those in tlie previous section: at 
th(» individual lev(*K ACHV has an increas(* of 7 to 11 percent in 
variation account(*d for at the 'T" and ''W'^ level, but one of 
only 1 to 4 pcrc(»nt at the ''A" lev(*l.^*^ On tlio other hand, the 
PRCS set makes a much greater contrloution at the '^A*' level 
than at the '^T" and ''W" lcv(*l.'' In short, figure 4.1 resembles 
figun* 4.2. From this we conclud(* that the inclusion of RETH 
as an aspect of HB has a n(*gligibl(* eff(*ct on the R-squares. 

Our next .<t(*p was to S(*e how tin* inclusion of RETH might 
aff(*ct the results of commonality analys(*s. As in the previous 
section we im^d only two s(*ts of variables, ojie consisting of the 
three HB variables of SES, FSS, and RETH, plus ACHV, and 
the oth(*r of the three PRCS variables of EXPTN, EDPLN, and 
HBTS. The results of unitized ccmimonaHty analyses with these 
sets of variables an* giv(*n in table* 4.4. H(*re, too, w(* find close 
resemblances with Ihr ])revious s(»ction: for example, in every 
region and for almost ev(Ty levr'I of analysis, the uniejue role for 
PRCS <'Xc(*eds that of HB-ACHV, l)ut their unicpie roles, when 
added tog(*ther, seldom exc(*ed th(* magnitude* of th(»ir common 



^ Kxcept in the e;ise of the metropolitan South .'it the '*VV" level. 
See the U-s(iU!ires f(»r HB r<)tn]):ired with thosp for HB-ACHV. 
" I^eUTrniried hy coriipiiritig the hoij^ht of the \mc UiraU ti areas whh that 
for the 2 lined arefis. 
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FIGURE - PERCENTfiGE OF VflRIflTION IN flTTITUOl TOWARD LIFE ACCOUNTED 

FOR BT FAMILT BACKGROUND AND ACHIEVEMENT FOR TOTAL (T). 
AMONG(A)» AND WITHIN(W) DIFFERENCES WHEN ADJUSTMENTS 
ARE MADE FOR RACIAL-ETHNIC GROUP MEMBERSHIP ("A") 
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Table 4.4. — Commonality Analyses of Family Background and Achievement With Attitude Toward Life for Total (T), Among (A)^ and 
Within (W> DifT^renreM, by (reographic Locale and Region, When Racial-Ethnic Group Membership Is Included 



Region 


Level of 
Analysis 


Nonmetropollf>an 
Unique 

HB'ACHV PRCS r:om 


mon 


Metropolitan 
Unique 

HB-ACHV PRCS Com 


mon 


Unique 
HB-ACHV 


Total 
PRCS 


Common 


North 


T 


13 


30 


57 


13 


29 


58 


13 


30 


57 




A 


3 


20 


77 


7 


17 


76 


6 


18 


76 




W 


14 


29 


57 


9 


35 


56 


10 


34 


56 


South 


T 


17 


31 


52 


13 


37 


50 


15 


35 


50 




A 


15 


26 


59 


21 


34 


45 


17 


30 


53 




W 


U 


35 


54 


7 


45 


48 


9 


40 


51 


Total. 


T 


16 


30 


54 


13 


31 


56 


14 


31 


55 




A 


13 


23 


64 


13 


20 


67 


12 


22 


66 




W 


12 


33 


55 


8 


37 


55 


9 


36 


55 



portion (comparo tho corn ling vtilurs in table 4.3). 
thiTi'fori' condudi'd that the incluhion oi RETH as an aspect of 
HB had a .small-to-negligible effect on both the percentage of 
variation aecounttHl for and the magnitude of the relative roles 
played by HB-ACHV and PRCS. 

4.3.3. Commonality Analyses When Adjustments Are Made 
for Racial*Ethnic Group Membership 

In this subsection \V(» ask : How do the relative^ roles in Attitude 
Toward Life (ATTUD) of Home Background (HB), Aclncv(- 
ment (ACHY), and Family Process (PRCS) change as the analy- 
sis moves from the individual to tlie school level, when adjust- 
ments are first made in Attitude Toward Life for Racial-Ethnic 
Group MembfTship (RETH)? The percentage of variation of 
ATTUD accounted for by KB alone, thc^n by HB and ACHV, 
and finally by FB-ACHV is given in figure 4.3. It will be svcn 
that the percentag<^s an^ lower here than in tlio preceding sec- 
tions. How<»ver, the relative behavior of th(^se sets of variables is 
very similar. For example, wlien ACHV is brought into the re- 
gression with HB tlu* result is an .'ncreasc that ranges from 8 to 
11 percent at the individual level but from only 1 to 5 percent 
at the school kwl. Similarly, when PRCS is brought into the 
regression, the result is an increase of 10 to 16 percent at the 
individual level and 18 to 45 percent at tho school levek^^ 
Clearly, the contribution of PRCS is larger at the school than 
at the individual k^vel, while just the opposit(^ liolds for ACHV. 

But how, we may ask, do the relative roles of HB-ACHV and 
PRCS compare when placed in the framework of a commf)iiality 
analysis? Results of unitized commonality analyses for these 



two sets f)f variables are given in tabic 4.5, from which it can be 
seen that there is a greater tendency than heretofore for the 
uniqu(> rolo of PRCS to exceed that of HB-ACHV. In fact, the 
sum of tlie unique roles tends to exceed the common portion in 
the South but not in the North, whereas in prior sections the 
common portions consistently exceeded the unique roles for 
almost all levels and regions. Clearly, then, Mhcn we first adjust 
ATTUD for RETH we tend to eliminate some of the overlap or 
confounding b{*twe(*n these two sets of variables as they relate 
to ATTUD. This reduction tends to be greater in the South and 
metropolitan North than in the nonmetropolitan North, par- 
ticularly at the school level. As we suggested earlier, the rela- 
tionship of SES and RETH with differences among schools, as 
well as with one another, is greater in these regions than in the 
nonmetropolitan North. Consequently, when ATTUD is first 
adjusted for RETH the unique portion for HB-ACHV, as well 
as its portion shared with PRCS, is thereby reduced. Hence, the 
most salient result of these analyses is that the role of PRCS 
comes to exceed that of HB-ACHV, usually to a substantial 
extent. 

4.4. SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have reviewed the relative roles of Home 
Background (HB), Achievement (ACHV), and Family Process 
(PRCS) in th(^ d(»velopmtMit of Attitude Toward Life; (ATTUD) 
at the individual and at the aggregate^ or school, level. Our 
data analysis model treated the attributes of the school a student 
attended as if thoy were his own attributes. This allowed us to 



Table 4.5. — Commonality Analyses of Family Backj^round and Achievement With Attitude Toward Life for Total <T), Among (A), and 
Within (W) Differences, by Geographic Locale and Region, When Adjustments Are Made for Racial-Ethnic Group Membership 



Region 


Level of 
Analysis 


Nonnr 
Unique 
HB'ACHV 


etropolitan 
PRCS Com 


mon 


Metropolitan 
Unique 
HB-ACHV PRCS 


Common 


Unique 
HB-ACHV 


Total 
PRCS 


Comrron 


North 


T 


12 


34 


54 


8 


39 


53 


9 


39 


52 


A 


3 


26 


71 


1 


44 


54 


2 


42 


56 




W 


13 


32 


55 


8 


39 


53 


9 


38 


53 


South 


T 


10 


41 


49 


7 


46 


47 


8 


45 


47 




A 


9 


53 


38 


18 


61 


21 


11 


58 


31 




W 


10 


37 


53 


7 


45 


48 


9 


41 


50 


Total 


T 


11 


38 


51 


8 


41 


51 


9 


41 


50 




A 


9 


44 


47 


7 


48 


45 


7 


48 


45 




W 


11 


35 


54 


8 


40 


52 


9 


39 


52 
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compute three diflfrn-iit kinds of correlation: 

1. Corrohiiions based upon difT(T(»nces among individual 
students. 

2. Oirrelations based on differences among schools. 

3. Correlations bap<»d <ai differences among students that 
arc indop<'nd<'nt of differences among th(» school.N tli(»y 
attend. 

Th<*se correlatit»ns formed the basis for regression and c()m- 
nionality analys<\s. 

Th(» first questi(»n a<ldressed in this chapter was: To what ex- 
tent arv Attitu<le Toward Life. Achievement, and the various 
Family Background measun^s associated with tlie sdiools 
students attend? In ord<T to answer this (juestion we observed 
tin- s<iuared corn-lation of each stU(Jent variable witli its .school 
mean counterpart. We found that tiuTc was a pronounced 
tenden<T for students of similar Socio-Kconoii Statu.s. Racial- 
Kthnic GroU]) ^b•nll)ership, and Aehicv(^ment to g(j to school 
with iiwr another. The same was true to a somewhat lesser (^x- 
tr'ut nS Attitude Toward Life, Family Structure and StabiUty, 
and Family Proc(»ss. 

When \\v carried out thes(^ same aiudyses for different geo- 
graphic group.s w'v found that, for (^acli one of these variables, 
the values in the South were higher than those in the North, 
while in the North the valu(\s in the metropolitan areas were 
higher than those in the nonmetropolitan areas. Thus, a southern 
stud<«nt was more likely to attend school with other students 
who w<Te like himself with n^spect to these attribut(^s than was a 
northern student. Of course, all these findings apply to the 
schools as th<\v w<ti^ in about 1965. 

The s<'C(md (piestion a(ldre.ss(»d in this chapter was: How do 
the relative roh«s of Honii' Background, Family Procc^ss, and 
Adiievenient in Attitude Tf)wan] Life change at the individual 
and aggn«gate ^;i.e., i^chool) \v\'vV^ In order to answer this ques- 
tion eoiiduct<*d (M)mparative analyses for differences among 
.students (de.<ignat<'d ^'T'^ for "total"), differences among 
scho(tls (designat<'d *'A" for ''among"), and differences among 
students within .schools (designated "W" for 'Svithin"). For the 
"T" analysi.s we used c<jrr( laticfus based upon diffcTcnees among 
individual students, for the "A" analysis correlations bas(*d 
upon differences among school mean.s, and for the '*W" analysis 
corn'lations among individual students. In the case of the ''W" 
analysis we began by using partial correlation techniqu(^s to 
partial out th<* among-school counterpart from the (h^pendent 
variable. For example, a 'AV" analysis of Attitude Toward Life 
was desigiicd to partial school Attitude Toward Life out of 
uidividual student Attitude Tcjward Life and then regress these 
adjusted scores against other individual measures, such as Socio- 
l']cnnomic Status. The adjusted .^njres obtained by tlii.s partial- 
ing operation were indepcaident of the diffen^nces among schools. 
The "T" and "W" analyses were refern^d to as analyses at the 
individual level, uikI the '*A" analvses as ones at the aggregate 
level 

The analyses <'onnected with this second (luestion made al- 
lowance for three different conditions or statuses of Kacial- 
Kthnic Group MembcTship. In the first condition, called "U," 
RiU'ial-hithnic Group Membership was not entered into th(^ 
analysis. In th<' second, called ''I,'' it was included as an aspect 
of the student's lIom<' Background. In the third, called 
AHitiidr. Toward Life was first adjusted for Kaciid-Kthnic Group 
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Membership by means of partial corrc^lation techniques, and 
then regressions were run with these adjusted scores. In order 
to r(^duc(^ the number of comparisons to hv made we ran analyses 
witli only two sets of variables. The first set contained Achieve- 
m(»nt (ACH^*) and tli(» set of variables known as Home Back- 
ground (HB), wSiile the second contained the set known as 
Family Process (PRCS). 

Comparative commonality analyses for the three levels (**T," 
''A/' and ^^W") and three condit'ions (^^U,'' and '*A") of 
analysis are given beh)W. The correlations at the level ^Yeie 
usually much larg(T than at the "T" or "W" level. For example, 
the scjuared multiple correlation between Attitude Toward Life, 
Family Background (HB and PRCS combined), and Achieve- 
ment was 39 at the "T" !eve5, 33 at the ^'W" level, and 80 at 
the !( vel.'^ In order to make the n»sults at these levels more 
eomi)arabl(^ tl-ie commonality analys{^s were ^'unitized" (see 
p. 18). We sunmiarized these analyses by dividing the unique 
role for the PRCS set by that for the HB-ACHV set. WHien 
th<' ratio so obtained was greater than 1 it indicat(^d that the 
uniqu<» roh' of the PRCS S(a (weeded that of HH-ACHV— 
the larger the value, the greater the (^xtent by which it did so. 
Wlien the ratio was less than 1, the opposite was true. These 
ratios are: 



Level of Analysis 



T. 


2.3 


2.2 


4-6 


A 


1.9 


KS 


0.7 


\V _ 


- 4.0 


4.0 


4.3 




U 


I 


A 



Type of Analysis 

It will be seen from tlH^se ratios lliat at (»V(Ty level and for each 
type of analy.sis the role of the PRCS s(»t (^xceeds that of the 
HB-ACHV s(^t. Th(^ amount by which it doe.s so is greater at the 
"T*' and ''W," (jr individual, h^vel than at the or school, 
level, except for the *'A" type of analysis, where th<» reverse is 
tru(\ With regard to type of analysis, whetlier RKTH is left out 
<»f the analysis ("U") or entered explicitly as an aspect of HB 
C'V) seems to have little ('ffect on the relative roles of these two 
sc^ts of variables. However, when ATTIJD is first adjustc^d for 
UK^^H, the role of PRCS relative to that of HB-ACHV is aug- 
mr^jited somc^what, esiDecially at the ^'A" level. 

These ratios, hoW(»ver, do not ivW the whole story, for in every 
ease there were substantial common portions. For the "U" and 
'i" type.s of analyses the magnitude of the common portions 
excec^ied the magnitude of the sum of th(^ unitiue portions, while 
for the *'A" type they were more nearly ('(jual. Hence, at every 
level there was a .sul)stantial eonfoundinf; <>f these two sets (jf 
variables as they relat(^d to ATTUD. This means that, for both 
individual students and S(*li()ols, those who rank high or low on 
tlie variables in oiu^ set (end to rank in :i corresponding manner 
on th(^ other set. We emj)liasize tend because there are sufficient 
differences at the different levels, in both the common and 
uni(n;(» poitions of these sets, for us to conclude that the trends 
we d(»tected are not uniform. 

When regional diffen^nces in these ratios were examin(Ml it was 
not(>d for each region and for each level of analysis thnt the 



'JlioKfi fii^urcs arc for the 'T' cotuJiO'tJii <MWy. ( 'uniiKinilile figures for 
the 'U"'* and ".V" ct)n(hli<)n.s are given in fiKurcs 4.1 and 4,;i. 



ratios woro Uirgcr fnr the *'A" conclitv)!! than for the "U" and 
"1" oonditi(au Tiiis means that the uni(iU(» rolo of th(» PRCS set 
exceeds that of th(» HB-ACHV set to a j^reater extent in each 
region when ATTUD has first be(»n adjusted for RKTH. Vov 
vach condition, the ratios at th(» school level \V(»rc j^rcator in th(^ 
North than in the South. We eonjt^flured that th(» South's mon* 
pronounced aggregation of students into schools on the basis of 
their Socio-Kconomic Status and Racial-ICthnic Group Member- 



ship, and to some extent on the basis of other Family Back- 
ground nK^asures as well, tend(»d t(j k(»ej) tliese s(»ts of variables 
on a more n(»arly (^(^ual f<joting th(T(» than in the North. 

In summary, we may conclude that th(» bc^havior of these 
variables and s(^ts of variables in relation to Attitude Toward 
Lif(» is snf!ici(»ntly diff(Tent at the individual and school level to 
warn us against using n»sults at one* l(»v(»l as (Kjuivalent to re- 
sults at the other. 
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5. Family Background, Achievement, and School Factors in Attitude Toward Life 



\Vc have seen that the roles of Family Background and 
Achievement in Attitude Toward Life vary not only by racial- 
ethnic group and sex but by geographic locale. In the previous 
chapter we examined the manner in which students were allo- 
cated to schools and the implications of this for the relationships 
between the same sets of variables. In this; chapter we go on to 
examine variations in possible school influences, also by locale, 
racial-ethnic group, and sex. The major ([ucstion addressed is: 
How do the relative rol(»s in Attitude Toward Life of Family 
Background, Achievement, and the various school factors differ 
for these groups of students?^ 

5.1. VARIATIONS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE BY 
FAMILY BACKGROUND, ACHIEVEMENT. SCHOOL 
FACTORS, AND GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 

In this section we shall try to learn three things about the 
relative roles of Family Background (FB), Achievement 
(ACHV), and Schoo! (SCH) in Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD). 
The first is how these roles differ by geographic location; the 
second is how the roles change when Racial-Ethnic Group 
Membership (RETH) is entered into the analysis; and the third 
is how the roles of the various SCH subsets compare with each 
other. 

Before we proceed with the analyses we should explain that 
school influences were represented by a set of 10 school vari- 
ables, although many mon^ were available. However, in view of 
the small number of schocjls in some of the geographic groups 
and our desire to con.serve on degrees of statistical freedom, we 
used only 10. In .selecting the 10 variables wo were guided by the 
results of eariier analyses (Coleman et al., 1966; Mayeske et al., 
1972a; 1972b). These showed that the two most important as- 
pects of a school for an individual student's achievement were 
the achievement and motivational levels of liis fellow students 
together with certain attributes of the teaching staff. We had 
already used the? 10-variab!e set in an earlier work (Mayeske 
et al., 1972a); preliminary analy.ses sh(jwed that it eould be used 
here in the same way.^ The 10 variables in question were as 
follows: 

1. A set known as School Outcomes (SO), consisting of 
Student body's Expectations for Excellence, Attitude 
Toward Life, Educational Plans and Desires, Study 
Habits, and Achievement.^ 

> This chapter deals entirely with Oth-grade students and their schools. 
For the school fartor« used soe sertion .7.1. 

'These preliminary analyses cornimred the magnitude of the squared 
multiple correlations obtained for a set of school variables (including 
the set of 10) with that obtained for the set of 10 alone, when .\TTU1J 
was the dependent variable. The difference in these values was on the 
order of 0.(K)04, both before and after the student's FB and ACHV were 
taken into account. For these analyses all students were included in the 
same framework. The comiM)Sition of these other 26 varbbles is described 
in the Student Study, 

'The set Was railed Schrml Outcomes (SO) because it represented, in 
aggregate effect of the school. 
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2. A set known as T(5), consisting of the average verbal 
skills of the teaching staff, their racial-ethnic composi- 
tion, their view of their teaching conditions, their prefer- 
ence for working with students of different ability levels, 
and their salary and training levels.^ 

The numbers of studeiits and schools included in these analyses 
is the same as in chapter 4. 

Figure 5.1 shows the percentage of variation in Attitude 
Toward Life (ATTUD) accounted for by Family Background 
(FB) and Achievement (ACHV), on the one hand, and by Fam- 
ily Background and Achievement together with School (SCK), 
on the other. The plain portions indicate the percentage of 
variation in ATTUD accounted for by the set of SCH factors 
after differences among students in FB and ACHV have been 
taken into account. These values range from a low of 3 to 5 
percent in the rionmetropolitan North to a high of 7 to 8 percent 
in the nonmetropolitan South. It is clear, then, that the role 
played by SCH in ATTUD, independently of FB and ACHV, 
is greater in the South than in the North. Just why this should 
be so will become apparent after we have observed the manner 
in which the possible influence of SCH on ATTUD is appor- 
tioned among FB and ACHV for the different regional and racial- 
ethnic groups. 

In this section, we are mainly concerned with the relative 
roles in ATTUD of FB and ACHV when the latter are pl^ -^ed in 
context with the S(?t of 10 school factors (SCH). With three sets 
of variables, three types of analysis, and four or more regional 
groups the number of possible comparisons becomes unwieldy. 
In order to reduce it, we used a simplifying strategy; viz, we 
observi'd the extent to which the variation in ATTUD associated 
with SCH was apportioned between FB and ACHV, and the 
extent to which it was unique to SCH. It was the commonality 
model that enabled us to do this. We have explained elsewhere 
how the variance in a dependent variable associated with a set 
of variables can be partitioned among a number of different sets 
(p. 19). For those sets of interest to us here this partitioning 
would be: 

R2(SCH)=C(FB,ACHV,SCH)+C(ACHV,SCH) 

+C(FB,SCH)+U(SCH) 

where the C's represent the variance associated with SCH that 
is confounded with tlwa other sets, while U represents the vari- 
ance that is uniquely associated with SCH. 

Since the R-squares varied somewhat by region we divided 
i^ach term in the e(iuati(jn by RHSCH) so that they would sum 
to 100 percent — an operation that we call "unitizing." In this 
way wo wen? able to make direct comparisons of th(* percentages 
across n^gions. Unitized values for each type of analysis are 
given graphically in figure 5.2. Be:^or<^ we inspect this figure, 
however, it may b(j as well to analyze th(* regional values of 



* The set was called T(5) because it consisted of 5 teacher attributes. 
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FIGURE 5. 1 
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FOR BY FAMILY BACKGROUND, ACHIEVEMENT, AND SCHOOL 
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EXCLUDED AND INCLUDED 
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can scf that nuich more was divid<'d out in ihv South than 
iu tin' North. It follows tliat if \v(^ wfr<« coniiiannj; absolute 
values, racli sf)Uth(Tu value would be j2:i*<'at<T than itsliortl.tTii 
counterpart. 

If the reader eompar(^s the ^'U/' ^^I," and ''A'' typos of 
analysis in (^a<'h rep;i(hn iu fiu;ure 5.2, he svill not(» that when 
Rae'al-Kthnic Group Membership (RIO'L'II) is included as an 



FIGURE 5.2. - THE UNIQUE AMD COMMON ROLES OF SCHOOL FACTORS IN 

ATTITUDE TOHARO LIFE WHEN RACIAL-ETHNIC GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP IS EXCLUDED AND INCLUDED 
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aspect of Family Background (FB), t\w percentage that repre- 
sents the confouiuliug of School (SCH) and Achievement 
(ACHV)— the upper left to lower right slanted lines— is usually 
decreased, while the portion representing the confounding of 
the three sets, C(FB,ACHV,SCH)'-thc blank area— is in- 
creased. This latter increase is particularly substantial in the 
metropolitan North and in the South. Also, in these latter areas 
the portion that represents the confounding of FB and SCH 
(the areas with lines slanted from upper right to lower left) is 
increased slightly, while the unique portions (the double-slanted 
areas) are decreased. Clearly then, when RETH is included as 
an aspect of the student's FB, the confounding of FB with 
SCH, together and in combination with ACHV, is increased. 
Similarly, when Attitude Toward Life is first adjusted for 
Racial-Ethnic Group Membership, the trend is reversed — that 
is, the three-way confounding is decreased, while the unique 
portion as well as the confounding of Family Background with 
School is increased. 

The main point to be noted is that roughly one-fourth to one-half 
of the variance in Attitude Toward Life associated with School {the 
magnitude depends on the status of Racial-Ethnic Group Member- 
ship) can be uniquely associated with School. In addition, most of 
the role of Achievement (ACHV) is confounded with Family 
Background (FB) and School (SCH). Hence, insofar as the in- 
fluence of SCH is manifested in ATTUD in combination with 
FB and ACHV, it tends to be through the joint role of FB and 
ACHV, not merely in conjunction with ACHV. 

Since ail these things are so, the next logical step is to examine 
the role in Attitude Toward Life' (ATTUD) of School Outcomes 
(SO), and of the five student body variables that make it up^ 
when juxtaposed with the set of five teacher attributes (T(5)), 
The results of unitized commonalities with these two sets of 
variables are given in table 5.1 for several different conditions, 
viz: 

"U": the relative roles of SO and T{5) before any adjust- 
ments in ATTUD have been made. 

"HB": the relative roles of SO and T(5) after adjustments 
in ATTUD have been made for HB.^ 



*Home Background, consisting of Socio-economic Status (SES) and 
Family Structure and Stability i'FSS). 



"HB(I)^' : the same as "HB" except that RETH is included 
as a third variable. 

^^HB(I), ACHV^' : the same as ^'HB(I)'' except that adjust- 
ments ore also made for ACHV. 

^^FB(I), ACHV': the same as ^^HB(I), ACHV,'' except that 
adjustments have also been made for the three PRCS 
variables. 

The percentage of variation in ATTUD accounted for by these 
sets of variables for the 'X^" condition was given on page 44. 
For the 'TB(I), ACHV" condition the percentage of variance 
accounted for corresponds to the plain portions in figure 5.1. 
Values for the intermediate conditions are not shown here. 

It will be seen from table 5.1 that for each condition in every 
regional group the unique role of T(5) ranges from negligible to 
zero. Similarly, the unique role for SO greatly exceeds both the 
unique lole of T(5) and its common portion with SO. Clearly, 
among the possible school influences on ATTUD, SO is of major 
importance. By contrast, the role played by T(5) is always 
small, and is manifested through the common portion of T(5) 
and SO. The r'lgional differences in these relationships are not 
marked; however, the common portions are slightly greater in 
the South than in the North. 

Given the obvious importance of SO, it seemed appropriate 
to inquire which aspects of it play the greatest role. For this 
purpose we separated SO into two sets. The first set contained a 
single variable, Student Body's Attitude Toward Life (SAT- 
TUD), while the second contained the other four student body 
variables, and was therefore labeled ''SO(4)."6 We could then 
ask: What are the relative roles played by SATTUD and S0(4) 
in ATTUD, when analyzed together? 

The results of the unitized commonality analyses, given in 
table 5.2, show tliat as ATTUD is adjusted for more and more 
aspects of the student^s background, the independent roles of 
SATTUD and SO (4) increase, while their common portion de- 
creases. The role of SATTUD outweighs that of SO (4) to an ex- 
tent sufficient to support the conclusion that SATTUD is the 
major variable in the whole set of possible school influences. 
S0(4) also has a large enough role, both alone and in combina- 

* Consisting of student body's Expectations for Excellence, Educntional 
Plans and Desires, Study Habits, and Achievement. 



Table 5,1.— Commonality Analysis of School Outcomes (SO) and Teacher Attributes (T(5)), With Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD), Geo- 
graphic Locale, Adjustment (AD J), and Region 



Region 


ADJ » 


Nonmetropo]itan 
Unique 

SO T(5) Conrir 


non 


Metropolitan 
Unique 
SO T(5) 


Common 


Unique 

SO 


Total 
T(5) 


Common 


North 


U 


85 


0 


15 


59 


0 


41 


65 


0 


35 




HB 


94 


1 


5 


90 


1 


9 


91 


1 


8 




HB(I) 


92 


3 


5 


96 


4 


0 


97 


3 


0 




HB(J), ACHV_ 


91 


1 


8 


96 


1 


3 


97 


1 


2 




FB(0, ACHV__ 


95 


0 


5 


98 


0 


2 


98 


0 


2 


South 


U 


53 


0 


47 


58 


0 


42 


59 


0 


41 




HB 


78 


0 


22 


80 


0 


20 


83 


0 


17 




HB(I) 


91 


0 


9 


89 


1 


10 


95 


1 


4 




HB(I), ACHV_ 


97 


0 


3 


88 


0 


12 


98 


0 


2 




FB(I), ACHV__ 


88 


0 


12 


84 


0 


16 


92 


0 


8 


Total 


U 


62 


0 


38 


58 


0 


42 


62 


0 


38 




HB 


85 


0 


15 


86 


0 


14 


87 


0 


13 




HB(I) 


94 


0 


6 


97 


2 


1 


98 


1 


1 




HBCD, ACHV. 


99 


0 


1 


97 


1 


2 




0 


1 




FB(!), ACHV_. 


93 


0 


7 


94 


0 


6 


96 


0 


4 



'"U" designates no adjustment in ATTUD; '*HB" designates ATTUD adjusted for HB; *'HB(I)" designates ATTUD adjusted for HB 
including RETH; "HB(I), ACHV," designates ATTUD adjusted for HB(I) and ACHV; and ^'FB(I), ACHV/^ designates ATTUD ad- 
O :ed for FB and ACHV including RETH. 
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Table 5.2.— Commonality Analyses of Student Body's Attitude Toward Life (SATTUD) and School Outcomes (S0(4», With Attitude 
Toward Life, by (ieoj^raphic Locale, Adjustment (ADJ) and Region 



Region 


ADJ ' 


Nonn 
Unique 
SATTUD 


letro politan 
SO (4) 


Common 


Metropolitan 
Unique 
SATTUD SO (4) 


Common 


Untci 
SATTUD 


Total 

ue 

80(4) 


Common 


North 


U 


25 


0 


75 


16 


0 


84 


19 


0 


81 




HB 


47 


10 


43 


39 


13 


48 


42 


12 


46 




HB(I) 


49 


15 


36 


45 


22 


33 


47 


20 


33 




HB(I). ACHV 


44 


33 


23 


48 


48 


4 


48 


42 


10 




FB(I), ACHV.. 


65 


28 


7 


65 


32 


3 


67 


30 


3 


South 


U 


20 


0 


80 


27 


0 


73 


24 


0 


76 




HB 


41 


6 


51 


57 


9 


34 


48 


9 


43 




HB(1) 


47 


10 


43 


62 


10 


28 


55 


10 


35 




HB(I), ACHV. 


46 


26 


28 


61 


23 


16 


53 


25 


22 




FB(I), ACHV.. 


66 


20 


14 


78 


18 


14 


72 


19 


9 


Total 


U./. 


23 


0 


77 


21 


0 


79 


22 


0 


78 




HB 


45 


6 


47 


50 


12 


38 


47 


11 


42 




HB(I) 


51 


11 


38 


57 


18 


25 


54 


16 


30 




HB(IX ACHV. 


49 


30 


21 


58 


40 


2 


53 


37 


10 




FB(I), ACHV.. 


69 


21 


10 


75 


25 


0 


73 


24 


3 



'**U'* designates no adjustment in ATTUD; ''HB" designates ATTUD adjusted for HB; *'HB(I)" designates ATTUD adjusted for HB 
including KETH; "HB(I), ACHV," designates ATTUD adjusted for HB(1) and ACHV; and ''FB(I), ATTUD," adjusted for FB and 
ACHV including RETH. 



tioii with SATTUD, for us to conclude that it, too, plays an im- 
portant part. 

It will also be soon that tho vahios for SATTUD tend to be 
slightly greater in the South than in tho North, while just the 
reverse is tru<' for tho unique values of tho other four variables 
that make up SO. Just why this should b(^ so, and more generally 
why tlic role of SCH tliat is independ(»nt of FB and ACHV should 
be greater in th(» Soutli than in the North, are points to which 
we shall return in the chapter summary, aft(T we luivt^ examined 
those same kinds of rolationship separately for each racial-ethnic 
group. 

5.2, VARIATIONS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE BY 
FAMILY BACKGROUND, ACHIEVEMENT, SCHOOL 
FACTORS. SEX, AND RACIAL-ETHNIC GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP 

In this section we sliall take the same approach as in section 
5.1, but with two major differences: 

1. Tho racial-ethnic groups,, each divided by sox, are ex- 
amined separately. 

2. Geographic differc^nces are not examined until the next 
.section (tho numbcT of comparisons would have* been too 
great). 

Accordingly, our main question is: How do the relative roles of 
Family Background (FB), Achievement (ACHV), and School 
(SCH) in Attit;d<i Toward Life (ATTUD) differ by sex and 
raeial-ethnio group momlxT.ship? In addition to the separate 
group analyses we have iueludod, for purposes of comparison, 
the same thrvv kinds of ''total/* (T) analysis that wo used before.^ 
Figure^ 5.3 shows what percentage of tho variation in ATTUD 
is associated with FB, ACHV, and SCH for the different groups. 



' The "U/* "I»" iind ".V" types of analysis jire expliiinwl on p. 34. The 
total number of 9th-grJide schools included in these analj''se9 was 923. 
The percentage of the total used for each seiwrate racial-ethnic Rroup was: 
Indian. '.iH; Afexican, 67; Puerto Uican, Xe^ro, 73; Oriental, 17; white, 
73. The proportions do not sum to 100 since many students from the differ- 
ent Rroups attend the sjime schools. The number of iHh-grade .students is 
♦ he same as in tuble 2.1. The numbers obtained from these ''lotar' analyses 
di^r somewhat from these in the previous section because they are based 
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.ome 5,U00 fewer students. 



The plain portions in this figure represent the percentage of 
variation that is dissociated with SCH independently of FB and 
ACHV. These portions, which arc largest for the non white 
groups, range from a high of 9 percent for Mexican-Americans 
through 7 pcTcent for Indian Americans and Negroes, i5 percent 
for Puerto Ricans, and 5 percent for Oriental-Americans, to a 
low of 4 percent for whites. For the same portions, Indian, 
Mexican, and Negro males have larger values than their female 
counterparts, while for Oriental males the opposite is true. For 
PufTto Ricans and whites the values are about the same for 
h[)th sexes. 

As in the previous section, in order to reduce the number of 
comparisons to be made we shall present a partitioning of the 
variance in ATTUD associated with SCH, as follows: 

RKSCH) = C(FB,ACHV,SCH)+C(ACHV,SCH) 

+C(FB,SCH)+U(SCH) 

Here too, we shall divide by the R^(SCH) for each group, so 
that tJie rcisults will sum to 100. The values divided out are: 

Puerto Total 
Indian Me.xiean Riean Negro Orient5»l White U I A 



Total- . 
Male.., 
Female - 



16 
]8 
16 



20 
20 
22 



11 
12 
10 



14 
17 
13 



11 
10 
17 



16 16 10 

17 17 11 
15 15 9 



It will bo svcn that tho variance in ATTUD associated with 
SCH varies from a high of 20 for Mexicans to a low of 7 for 
whites. Some sex difforenc(?s are also apparent: male Indians, 
Puerto Ricans, Negroes, and whites have larger values than their 
female counterparts, while for Mexicans and Orientals the re- 
verso is true. We shall nvcd to l)ear in mind^ then, when we com- 
pare th(i ''unitized" results of the equation for each group, that 
the percentage values we are explaining are much smaller for 
whites than for tho other groups. 

Figure 5.4 presents in graphic form the results of the ''uni- 
tized'' analyses obtained from the equation. Comparing the 
results for tho difToront groups we can note that the unique 
values (i.e., the double-crosshatched areas) arc greater for each 
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FIGURE 5.3. - 



PERCENTAGE OF VflRIflTION IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE ACCOUNTED 
FOR BY FAMILY BACKGROUND. RCHIEVEMENT»AND SCHOOL FACTORS, 
BY SEX AND RACIAL-ETHNIC GROUP MEMBERSHIP 
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of the individual groups than thoy are for the **total U" and 
*'total I" analyses. Similarly, hi the total "A" analyses the 
unique values increase and cither a p proa eh or exceed the unique 
values for the separate groups. Both tendencies reflect the dif- 
ferences among students and schooLs in Attitude? Toward Life 
(ATTUD) that arc associated with Racial-Ethnic Grcaip Mem- 
bership (RETH). For example, we saw in chapters 2 and 3 that 
most of the groups trailed the whites in ATTUD (i.e., woro. less 
optimistic). We saw in the previous chapter that there was a 
high degree of relationship between the nicial-ethnic composi- 
tion of the school and the student body^s outlook on life. These 
Q -he kinds of relationship that give rise to some of the 
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changes that occur as the analysis moves from the separate 
groups to the combined or total'' groups. These same relation- 
shipj giv(* ris<' to the increase in th(* confounding of Family Back- 
ground (FB), Achievement (ACHV), and SCHOOL (SCH)— 
i.e., the plahi areas — as they relate to Attitude Toward Life 
(ATTUD). Such rcvsults, coupli?d witli the fact that most whites 
attend school with otlier whites and most n on whites attend 
school with other nonwhites, suggest that th(* most appropriate 
model for studying possible school influences on ATTUD may 
l)e to include all students in the same framework and consider 
RETH as an aspect of FB. 
It is still instructive, however, to compare the similarity of the 



FIGURE 5.4. 



" I5l,yf!i?^5-^!i9«'^°«"ON ROLES OF SCHOOL FACTORS IN 
MEMBERSHIP LIFE,Br SEX AND RflCIflL-ETHNIC GROUP 
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IV.ble 5«3.— Commonality Analyses of School Outcomes (SO) and Teacher Attributes (T(5)), With Attitude Toward Life, by Sex and 
KaciaUEthnic (iroup Mi>tabership (RETH) 



Total Male Female 





ADJ ^ 


Unique 

SO 




^Dl II lll\J i 1 


Unique 
SO 




iTi rn o n 


Unique 




Cornmon 


Indian. 


u 


82 


6 


12 


83 


13 


4 


71 


1 


28 




HB 


90 


6 


4 


88 


11 


1 


84 


3 


13 




HB, ACHV . .. 


95 


4 


1 


93 


7 


0 


84 


4 


12 




FB, ACHV 


85 


6 


9 


84 


7 


9 


74 


9 


17 


Mexican 


U 


57 


2 


41 


55 


2 


43 


58 


2 


40 




HB 


65 


3 


32 


65 


3 


32 


64 


3 


33 




HP. ACHV.... 


84 


3 


13 


84 


3 


13 


82 


5 


13 




FB, ACHV 


76 


1 


22 


76 


2 


22 


74 


3 


23 


Puerto Rican 


U 


49 


2 


49 


47 


7 


46 


50 


2 


48 




HB. 


50 


3 


47 


50 


8 


42 


48 


2 


50 




HB. ACHV.... 


66 


5 


29 


62 


13 


25 


65 


7 


28 




FB, ACHV 


42 


14 


44 


41 


27 


32 


41 


9 


50 


Negro 


U 


96 


1 


4 


96 


0 


4 


95 


1 


4 




HB 


98 


1 


1 


97 


0 


3 


97 


1 


2 




HB. ACHV.... 


97 


0 


3 


97 


1 


2 


97 


1 


2 




FB, ACHV 


98 


0 


2 


97 


1 


2 


98 


0 


2 


Oriental 


U. 


41 


20 


39 


54 


28 


18 


26 


28 


46 




HB 


50 


17 


33 


42 


20 


38 


34 


38 


28 




HB. ACHV.... 


62 


16 


22 


61 


20 


19 


39 


35 


26 




FB, ACHV.... 


60 


15 


25 


67 


27 


6 


27 


39 


34 


White 


U 


89 


0 


11 


88 


0 


12 


91 


0 


9 




HB 


98 


1 


1 


97 


0 


3 


99 


1 


0 




HB, ACHV.... 


99 


0 


1 


99 


0 


1 


99 


0 


1 




FB, ACHV.... 


99 


0 


1 


98 


0 


2 


98 


1 


1 


Tolal(U) 


U... 


61 


0 


39 


59 


0 


41 


62 


0 


38 


HB 


85 


U 


15 


81 


0 


19 


89 


c 


11 




HB. ACHV.... 


98 


0 


2 


96 


0 


4 


100 


0 


0 




FB. ACHV.... 


87 


0 


13 


83 


1 


16 


92 


0 


8 


Total(A) 


U 


91 


i 


8 


89 


0 


11 


94 


2 


4 




HB 


97 


1 


2 


95 


0 


5 


98 


2 


0 




HB, ACHV.... 


99 


0 


1 


98 


0 


2 


99 


0 


1 




FB, ACHV.... 


96 


0 


4 


93 


0 


7 


98 


0 


2 



' ^'U" designates no adjustment in ATTUD; "HB" desi^rnates ATTUD adjusted for HB; '*HB, ACHV/' de?iKnates ATTUD adjusted for 
HB and ACHV; '*FB, ACHV," designates ATTUD adjusted for FB and ACHV; 'Total (A)" designates ATTUD adjusted for RETH; 
and '-TotpUU)'* indicates that ATTUD has not been adjusted for RETH. 



results for tho clifTortMit groups. Althou^;h the ptTcciitago valuers 
viiry somnwhat, wv can notice certain regulariti^'S. For (^xampl(% 
the common portion for ACHV and SCH (i.e., the jmrtions with 
lines slanted from upptT h^ft to lower right) is almost always 
much smaUer than the otliers. Also, for each .separate group tlur 
unique portion (*xc(M'ds any of the common portions. Fur 
Negroe.s, Orientals, Indians, and whit(\s Die portion in C(jmmon 
with FB (i.e., the Hues shuited from upper right to lower left) 
exceeds those of FB, ACHV, and SCH (i.e., tlu^ phiin portion.s). 
For Mexicans and Indians the rev<TS(» tends to be true. Neither 
sex consist(^ntly has hirger scones than th(^ ailwv for any of th(\se 
measures. For the unique values, mah» Iiulians, Mfwicans, and 
Orientals havT larg(T values than do their female counterf)arts, 
while tile reverse is tru(^ of Puerto Ricans, N(*groos, and whites. 
Rather than att(*mpt to interpret differc^ncc^s in the common 
portions, we shall merely note that they exist. 

Our principal conclusion from tlu\se analyses is that one-third 
to almost two-thirds of the variance in Attitude T(jward Life 
associat(*d with Sehfjol can b(* associated with such factors inde- 
pendently of Family Background and Aehi(*vement. To the (ex- 
tent that these results reprei^(^nt st^hool influ(*nc(\s they tend to 
he greater for female Puerto Ricans, Negroes, and whites, and 
for males of the other groups. It seems appropriate, th(*n, to fol- 
low the same c(jurse as in ':he previous chapter and examin(^ for 
O ?roup, the roles pla^ 4:d bv the various aspects of School as 
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th(\v relate to Attitude Toward Life. Accordingly, our next ques- 
tion is: Which one of the subsists of School, School Outcomes or 
T(5), ])iays tho greater role in Attitude*. Toward Life for each 
racial-t^thnic group, elassifi(»d by s(»x?*^ 

It will b(^ s(»(»n from table 5.3 that for ahnost evrry racial- 
(^thnic group, both male and female, and for <»ach conditi m, the 
unique role for tlu^ set of fivr* student body variabl(\s, School 
Outcomes (SO), substantially outweighs the unique role for the 
set of fiv(* t(*ach(T attribut(\s, T(5). Tlu^ major (exception is that 
of Oriental femah^s, for whom the uni((ue roles an? at times more 
nearly (>qual; indeed, for "FB, ACBV" they even favor T(5). 
For Mexicans, Puerto Rican.s, and Orientals tlu; common por- 
tions an* quitt* Jarg(*, whereas f(jr Indiaiis, Negroes, and whites 
tlu^y ar(* surprisingly small. For th(* former groups the role of 
SO relative to that <jf T(5) and th(*ir common portion is thcre- 



^ .\8 in the ])revious .section (p. 46), "unitiz.rd" comnionnlity analyses iire 
Kiveii for H(«vcr;il difTeront ('(HuJition.s: "1*" (befitrc uuy adjustments have 
hoen rnjide); **H1V' (after Attitude Toward I.ile has ho.en adjusted for 
S(;rio-Kc<)nf)ruic Status and Karnily Htriiclure and SUihility); 'qiH, ACHV" 
(:is for "MH," exroi)t that Achievenient is also included); ''FH, ACHV" 
(as for "IIH, .ACHV," except that the :5 measures that mala' uj) Family 
Process are also included). The i)ercentaf;e of variance in .AttiUide Toward 
l.ifc associated with these sets of varijd)lcs for the **U" condition is given 
on p. 47, alon^ with the same e({Ua1ion, and for tlie *'F|i, .\CIIV" con- 
dition is ^iven by flie plain portions in figure The values fur the other 
conditions, whicli fall between these, are not pven. 



Table 5.4.— Commonality Analyses of Student Body's Attitude Toward Life (SATTUD) and School Outcomes (S0(4)), With Attitude 
Toward Life, by Sex and RaciaNEthnic Group Membership (RETH) 



Ractal-Ethnic Group 


ADJ ' 


Unique 


Total 
SO (4) 


Com men 


Unique 
SATTUD 


Male 
SO (4) 


Common 


Female 
Unique 
SATTUD SO (4) 


Common 


Indian 


U 


17 


1 


82 


29 


4 


67 


c 
3 


c 


90 






27 


5 


68 


3C 


9 


55 


1 1 


c 
3 


84 




HB, ACHV ... 


26 


16 


58 


33 


16 


51 


io 


O 1 


66 




FB, ACHV...- 


33 


11 


56 


36 


12 


52 


26 


14 


60 




U 


27 


1 


72 


26 


1 


73 


OA 


1 


73 






38 


3 


59 


37 


2 


61 


ob 


•a 
O 


61 




HB, ACHV.... 


52 


13 


35 


51 


14 


35 


A Q 


11 


41 




FB, ACHV..-. 


61 


15 


24 


58 


12 


30 


59 


16 


25 


Puerto Rican 


U 


19 


3 


78 


21 


5 


74 


1 K 
1 D 


o 

£. 


83 




HB- 


26 


4 


70 


29 


6 


65 


19 


Q 
O 


78 




HB, ACHV.. , 


33 


11 


56 


35 


14 


51 


O 7 

£. / 


1 1 


62 




FB, ACHV.... 


28 


3 


69 


33 


7 


60 


22 


4 


74 


Negro - . 


U 


32 


6 


62 


38 


4 


25 




Q 

o 


67 






38 


12 


50 


44 


11 


45 


oU 


lb 


54 




HB, ACHV.-.- 


41 


34 


25 


48 


31 


21 




oo 

Jy 


29 




FB. ACHV.... 


61 


20 


19 


67 


22 


11 


51 


19 


30 


Oriental 


U 


32 


8 


60 


25 


14 


61 


4U 


Id 


47 






42 


8 


50 


43 


14 


43 


A Q 

4y 


lb 


35 




HB. ACHV 


40 


7 


53 


39 


10 


51 


4b 


oo 


32 




FB. ACHV.... 


35 


6 


59 


37 


13 


50 


42 


20 


38 


White. - 


U 


50 


4 


46 


47 


3 


50 


So 


b 


41 




HB 


65 


19 


16 


63 


13 


24 


b/ 


28 


5 




HB, ACHV,... 


60 


40 


0 


62 


32 


6 


bb 


A C 


0 




F8, ACHV.... 


73 


27 


0 


75 


25 


0 


69 


31 


0 


Total(U).-. 


U 


26 


0 


74 


27 


1 


72 


23 


0 


77 




45 


9 


46 


45 


7 


48 


43 


12 


45 




HB, ACHV.... 


53 


35 


12 


55 


27 


18 


49 


43 


8 




FB. ACHV. .. 


64 


19 


17 


62 


16 


22 


64 


22 


14 


Total(A) 


U 


40 


3 


57 




3 


56 


37 


5 


58 


H B 


52 


13 


35 


53 


10 


37 


49 


17 


34 




HB. ACHV.... 


54 


31 


15 


56 


26 


18 


49 


38 


13 




FB. ACHV. .. 


70 


21 


9 


69 


19 


12 


68 


24 


8 



^ ^'U" desifi:nates no adjustment in ATTUD; ^'HB" desi^cnates ATTUD adjusted for HB; "HB, ACHV/' designates ATTUD adjusted for 
HB and ACHV; '^FB. ACHV," designates ATTUD adjusted for FB an.* .\CHV; 'TotaUA)" designates ATTUD adjusted for RETH; 
and "Total (U)" indicates that ATTUD has not been adjusted for RETH. 



foro overwhelmingly larRc. For the lattor grf)U])s, howovor, their 
common portion is large enough to indicate that T(5) may be 
manifesting an influence either tlirough or in coiij unction with 
SO. Overall, iiowever, we are inclined to regard tln^ SO set as 
being the k(\v to lUiderstanding the possible cflF(^ct of SCH 
factors on ATTUD. 

Tiiese results lead to our next (jUestion, which is: Which as- 
pect of Scliool Outcomes, Student Body*.s Attitude Toward Life^ 
or S0(4) plays th(* greater role in Attitude^ Toward I-ife? It 
will be renicnnlMTed that SO (4) consists of the four student body 
variables of I'Apectations for MxceIl(*nco, Kducational Plans and 
D(v«^ires, Study Habits, and Achu^vement. The results of our 
"unitized" commonality analyses for th<\se two sets of variabh^s, 
under the same conditions as before, are given in table 5.4. Tliese 
H'sults .show lliat for almost all of the gron])S and conditions the 
unique role f.»f Student Body's Attitude Toward Life (SATTUD) 
exceeds that of S0f4). The" main exception is that of Xegro 
females, for whom, undcT the "HB, ACHV condition, th(^ role 
of SO(4) slightly cxcc^^.^ds that of SATTUD. For groni)S oth(T 
than wliites, tlie role of SO(4) and its portion in common witli 
SATTUD is Xiix^K' enough to indicate that S0(4) also plays a 
role, oven though mo.st of it is common with SATTUD. For 
wllit^^s, however, much of the rc^le of SO (4) is unifiuo. W(» shall 
'r)9^"de, then, tliat Student Body's Attitude Toward Life 



]ilays the greatest rok^ among tli(^ possible influences of School 
on Attitud(^ Toward Life, but that the role of S0(4) is also 
consid(^rable. 

Having examined thes(} results wc may wonder how these 
same analyses vary for the different racial-ethnic groups by 
region. This question is taken up in the next section. 

5.3. VARIATIONS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE BY 

FAMILY BACKGROUND, ACHIEVEMENT, SCHOOL, 
GEOGRAPHIC LOCALE, AND RACIAL-ETHNIC GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP 

In this S(^ctioii w(^ shall po.sc th(» same kinds of question as in 
the previous section. The difference is that wc shall bo interested 
in how th(^ resuUs for students in W\(\ North compare with those 
for stud(Mits in the South.^ We are interested in these compari- 



^ For the StJitcs used in these Kr'Hipings, .see p. 6. The numher of schools 
used in the.se aniilyaes was 923. Frir each separate raeial-ethnie group the 
]>rnportioiis were: 

Nortli_24 :n _ 1 S 42__4.5 
SoQLh 14""a7 17 44 31 ').-> 

1 M P N W Total 

''J'hcso proportions <1() not sum to their regional total beciruse rrmny of the 
minority group students attend the same schools. 
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sons because of tlic lij^ht they may shed on the possible effects of 
school organizathm mid selioul influences on Attitude Toward 
Life for the separate racial-ethnic groups. In ord<T to k(»ep down 
the number of comparisons to be made we did not examine sex 
differences. Also, because Oriental-Americans were divided be- 
tween East and West rather than North and South, we omitted 
them from the analysis. 

Wc first inquired into the similarities and differences in the 
relationship of Family Background, Aeliievi'ment, and School 
for the North a.s compared with the South. The percentage of 
variation in Attitude Toward Life associated with these varia- 
bles is shown for both regions in figure 5.5. Th<* emphasis here 
should be upon the plain portion.^, which n^present the possible 
effects of School that are independent of Family Background 
and Achievement. lOxcept for Indians, for whom just tlu* reverse 
i.s true, the.-^e plain portion.*? are greater in the South tlian in the 
North. Differences in the magnitude of th<^ plain portions arc 
not pronounced. What is pronounced is the large difference in 
the total R-s({uare (i.e., the .shaded and plain portion combined) 
between South and North, especially for Mexicans and Puerto 
Ricans. 

We turn now to the manner in wliich th(^ variance in Attitude 
Toward Life associated with our set of 10 School variables is 



apportioned betwe(»n Family Background ana Achievement, 
and the portion that can be uni(iu(^ly attributed to School. As in 
the previ(jus section, we shall divide the equation by R^SCH) 
so as to make the values comparable across groups. These values 
are: 

Puerto 

Jrulian Mexican Ricari Negro White 



North 16 11 9 11 6 

SQ(itb 17 29 25 IS 9 



It will be .se(^n that the j)ercentage of variation in Attitude 
Toward Life associated with School is always greater in the 
South than in tlie Nortli, and that this difference is especially 
pronounced for Mexican-American.s, Puerto Ricans, and Ne- 
groes, 

Figure 5.6 pres(;nts in graphic form, the results of these 
**unitized'* anal^vses. There are .some coaspicuous regional dif- 
ferences here in the percentage values for the different groups. 
For Indians, Mexicans, and Puerto Ricans relatively more of 
the variance in Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) a.ssociated with 
School (SCH) is confounded with Family Background (FB) and 



FIGURE 5.5. 



- PERCENTAGE OF VflRIflTION IN flFTITUOE fOWflflO LIFE flCCOUNTEO 
FOR BY FAMILY BACKGROUND. ACHIEVEMENT, AND SCHOOL FACTORS, 
BY RACIAL-ETHNIC GROUP MEMBERSHIP, FOR NORTH AND SOUTH 
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FIGURE 5.6. 



. THE UNIQUE AND COMMON ROLES OF SCHOOL FACTORS IN 
ATTITUDE TOHARO LIFE. BY RflCIflL-ETHNIC GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP, FOR NORTHLAND SOUTH 
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Aohiovomoiit (ACIIV) in the South than in thn North. For 
X(»p;ro(»;^ and whites, lif)\v(»v(T, this confounding is gnvitcT in tlu^ 
North than in th(» South. For Indians, M(»xicans, and Puorto 
Ricans most of those* diffcrtMice's ai)p('ar in tli(» form of smaller 
uniqn<' valufvs for tho srt of scliool factors in thv. Soutfi. Tho sam(* 
groups disphiy a larger confounding of FB and ACHV in the 
South, as can h<' s(»en from th(» plain portions in figure 5.6. 
Also, Indians in tlu' North and Puerto Ricans in the South have 
a greater confounding of FB with SCH in relation to ATTUD 
than do th(»ir southern and northern counterparts. Th(^ r<»gional 
values for N(»groes an* more similar than for the other groups. 
Th(»y do diffcT, howovtT, to the t^xtent that the common por- 
tions for FB and ACHV (i.e., tht^ plain portions) and for ACHV 
(i.e., the portions with lines slanted from upper h^ft to lower 
right) are greater in the North than in the South. Tlit^ unique 
valu(» and portion in common with FB also tt^nd to be greater 
in the South. Curiously, the sam<^ kind of trend exists for whites 
as for Negroc^s, although for whitt^s tho regional diffen-nces tond 
to be more pronounced. 

We are now in a b(^tter position to appreciate how Family 
Background (FB), Achitivemt^nt (ACHV), and Schoo^ (SCH) 
ar(» confounded in their relationship with Attitude Toward Life 
(ATTUD). For most groups, the confounding of SCH is greatest 
with FB and FB-ACHV ; seldom is the confounding (^f SCH with 
ACHV very large. Another point worthy of note is that, for 
most of the groups, about half of the variance in ATTUD as- 
sociated with SCH can b(» uniquely explained by it. 

Our next step, th«»n, is to find out which aspects of the school 
0 . sot are playing a greater role in some regions rather than 



oth(»rs. Accordingly, shall ask: Which aspects of School, 
School Outcom(»s or T(5), are playing the greatest role in Atti- 
tude* Toward Life?^" Our analyses, unlike^ those in previous sec- 
tions, will deal with only one condition; viz, when Attitude 
Toward Lift^ has first hmi adjusted for Family Background and 
Achi(»vem(Mit. The percentage^ of varianc(i in Attitudr? Toward 
Lift* that w'v will be working with corresponds to the plain por- 
tirnis in figur(» 5.5. 

Th(» r(\sults of unitized analyses for School Outcomes (SO) 
and T(5) are given in table 5.5. It will be seen that there arc 
some mark(»d regional difTerences for some* of the groups. Thus 
for Indians and M(»xicans the unitjue roles of SO and T(5) arc 
gr(»at(»r in th(^ North than in the South, while their common por- 
tion is gr(»at(T in the South. For Puerto Ricans the common por- 
tions for North and South tend to be clos(* in magnitude, while 
th(^ uni(iu(* rol(^ of SO is greater in the South than in the North 
and th(^ unique role of T(5) is greater in the North. Th(^ results 
for Negroes and whites differ from tho*^*^ for the groups just 
mention<'d primarily in that the rol(\s for SO are much larger 
and those for T(5) and th<! common portion are much smaller. 
For Negroes the role of SO is greatest in the South; the common 
I>ortion and the uni(iu(» role of T(5), on the other hand, arc 
greatest in th(? North. Tiu; unitjuti rok* of T(5) is z(to for Avhites 
of both regions, bui th(* uni(pie role of SO is larger in the North 
and that of the common portion is larger in the South. Clearly, 
for all grou|)s the unique roh^ of T(5) is smallest by far in the 
South. N(*ither the common portions nor the unique role for 
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' For the variables th«t make up School Outcomes and T(rj), see p. 46. 
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Table 5.5. — Commonality Analyses of School Outcomes (SO) and 
Teacher Attrihule.s (T(."i))» With Attitude Toward Ijfe, by 
Racial-Ethnic Oroup Membership, for North (N) and South (S) 



Racial-Ethnic Group Region SO T(5) Common 

Indian N 90 7 3 

S 72 3 25 

Mexican. ..... N 74 7 19 

S 64 5 31 

Puerto Rican... N 38 19 43 

S 49 6 45 

Negro - N 86 2 12 

S 98 0 2 

V/hit€ N 99 0 1 

S 91 0 9 



SO arc vitiiformly Kr<'ii^t'r in region tlitm in nnotlKT; rather, 
tln' v:ilu(*s (Icpciul in (':i('h cnsc upon the group under roiiisideni- 
tinn. For all groups, however, the unicpie role of SO exceeds 
tliat of T(5) i)y a sufficient amount for us to eonchide that SO 
is tlie set to t*«)cus on. For groups otlier than Xi'groes and whites 
we would also ix* inclined to conclude, from tiie vahies shown 
her(\ that the T(5) set may play a secondary role. 

Acconlingly, (mr next (juestion is: Which aspect School 
Outcomes, Student Body's Attitude 'INnvard Lif(» or SO(4), is 
playing the greater role in Attitude T(nvard Life? Tlu* results of 
''unitized" commonality analyses for these two subsets of ScIkxjI 
Outcomes, after adjustments in Attitude Toward Life were first 
madi' Utr Family Background and Acliievemeiit, are given in 
table 0.6. It will be seen from this table that there are con- 
siderable regional as well as group differences. One that stand.s 
out immediately is that the eonnnon p(»rtions are virtually zero 
for whit(-s and next largest for Negroes; indeed, the values for 
the other groups usually exceed those ftir both whit(-s and Xe- 
gro-es by a c(jnsid(Table amount. Moreover, the uniciue njle of 
Student Body's Attitude Toward Life tends to be greater in the 
S(»uth than in the North for whitens, Negroes, and Indians, al- 
though for these same groups the role of S0(4) is greater in the 
North than in the South. For Mexican-Ameri(^ans and Puerto 
Ricans the uni(pie roles of both sets are greater in the Nortli 
than in the South, while their conmion portions are smaller in 
th(^ N<jrth. For each gnmp thf* roh^ (jf StucJent B(jdy\s Auitude 
Toward Life (\xceeds that of S0(4) by u sufficient amount for us 
t(j conclude that it is the variable to eoneci^trate on in trying to 
understand school influent's on ATTUD.^' HowevcT, SO(4) 
cl(»arly plays a role as well. We will withliold furtluT interpretu- 



Table 5.6. — Commonality Analyses of Student Body's Attitude 
Toward Life (SATTUD) and School Outcomes (SO(4)), With 
Attitude Toward Life, by Kacial-Ethnic Group Membership, for 
North (N) and South (S) 



Unique 

Racial-Ethnic Group Region SATTUD S0(4) Common 

Indian., N 34 14 52 

S 48 9 43 

Mexican N 64 21 15 

S 54 12 34 

Puerto Ricar,.. N 33 7 60 

S 21 5 74 

Negro N 54 26 20 

S 60 17 23 

White N 68 32 0 

S 76 23 1 



" Fur the vamMes that mjikc U{i .Stti<lcr?t JJodv's AttitiKie Touvinl Lid) 
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tion of tiiese differences until we can pull together the results 
from th(* different s(^(:tions:. 

5.4. COMMONALITY ANALYSES OF HOME 

BACKGROUND, FAMILY PROCESS, ACHIEVEMENT, 
AND SCHOOL WITH ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 

How do the sets of variables already discussed relate ti» one 
another when placed in a more complex analysis? Although such 
an analysis would become unwieldy for { ach separate group, it 
can ))e jHTformed easily enough for all students ccmibniod. In 
j)articular, it seems worth examining the relative roles play(*d in 
Attitude Toward Life by Home Background, Achievement, 
Family ]Vor'(>ss, and Scliool when plac<'d in context witli one 
another. In unh^r to do this w(^ shall use two versions of Home 
Background, one consisting only of Socio-Economic Status and 
Faniilx* Structure and Stability, and the other of these variables 
plus Racial-r:thnic Group Membershi]i (RIC TH). We shall label 
the former set "HB^* and the latter "HB(1)." In table 5.7, which 
contains the results of four-set commonahty analysers for tlicse 
variables, the coefficients for each set for the HB and HB(I) 
analyses arr j)laced alongsid<' one another, in order to more 
readily display the changes that take place when IIKTH is in- 
cliuh^d as an aspe< t of HB. 

It will be seen that the scjuared multij)l(* corr(»lations, R- 
SQ(T), both before and after RMTH is included, are th(! same. 
Hence 44 jXTcent (jf all the differences among students in their 
ATTUD are exjjlained by these four sots of variables whether 
or not RKTH is included. The values of the unitized ccK^fficients 
hi the body of the table show that the inclusion of RKTH as an 
as])ect of II B has only a slight effect, most of which consists in a 
small increase in th(* third-order coefR<-ient involving Home 
Background. Achi(»vement , and School, and a small decrease in 
the second-order C(jefiricient inv(ilving Achievement and School. 
For the remainder of this discussion, then, we will emphasize 
the eonsid(Table regularities for tli(se two analyses (viz, HB 
and HB(I)). 

In examining the row labeled "Sum %,'^ which is (jbtaine<l by 
summing llu* coefficients in each <'olumn, we can note that the 
Iarg(st value by far occurs for Fanjily Process (I'RCS). Tlie 
values for the other sets, which are some 24 to 40 percent less, 
are highest for Achievement (AC/H\') and lowest for the 10- 



Table 5,7. — Commonality Analyses of Home Background (HB), 
Achievement (ACIIV), Family Process (PKCS), and School 
(SCHdO)), With Auitude Toward Life 
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' '2 


"5 


C(X1X3X4) . 


2 


1 






'2 


1 


2 


1 


C(X2X3X4).. . 






1-1 


-1 


-1 


~1 


-1 


-1 


C(X1X2X3X4) 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


Sum % 

R-SQ(T) ..... 


41 


45 


51 


52 


76 


76 


37 


37 










44 


44 






Nom— HB 


consists of 


SES 


and 


FSS; 


HB(I) 


designates 


HB 



when it includes KETPL The total number of Dth-grade students is 
133,136, from 923 schools. 
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variablo schnul set {SCH(IO)), with Homo Background (HB) 
in the* middle. This nrdrrinj^ <'h:iii^<-s sum(»\vhat for tho imicjut^ 
values: PRCS still ha.s a much hirg(T uuiquo value than the 
others, but SCH(IO) takes on th(* second largest value, and 
ACHV is third. HB is lowest of all with a zero value. 

Another significant ordering that can obtaincal from this 
table is based on the difference between the value for ''Sum 
and that of the uni(|ue value, U(Xi). This difference is an index 
of the variance in Attitude Toward Life (»xplained by that 
particular set that is confounded with the other sets. Hero, the 
vahie is greatest for PRCS (54 percent), next greatest for ACHV 
(47 percent), third greatest for HB (45 percent), and lowest for 
SCH (25 percent). These results show that PRCS explains more 
of the variance in ATTUD than any of the other sets, and has 
both the largest unique value and a larger percentage con- 
founded than any of the other sets. 

Another crucial test is to examine th(» higher order coefficients. 
Here, a large p(>rtion — some 14 percent — is confounded among 
all four .sets (C(X 1X2X3X4)), Other large portions involve* 
HB. ACHV. and PRCS (C(X1X2X3)), HB and ACHV 
(C(X1X3)). and ACHV and PRCS (C(X2X3)). Curiously, tho 
magnitude of these coefficients for SCH(IO), other than the 
fourth-order <jne, an* not nearly as large as they are for the other 
sets. H(niC(*, mucli of tlie confounding for this set occurs with all 
of the other sets of variables. Some confounding of SCH(IO) 
also occurs with PRCS (C(X3X4)), and with HB and ACHV 
(C(X1X2X4)). 

In summary, these analyses have shown that the largest ex- 
planatory role (both totaland uni(jue) in Attitude Toward Life 
of any of these variables, when put in cont(*xt with Home 
Background, Achievement, and School, is played by Family 
Process. Tlie second largest unique value, which was almost 
half that of Family Process, belonged to School, and the third 
largest, whi(»h was about one-fourth that '^f Family Process, to 
Achievement. The unitjue value of Home Background was zero. 
We conclude, then, that the personalized kinds of parent-child 
involvement represented by Family Process persist in their re- 
lationship with Attitude Toward Life even after Home Back- 
ground, Acliicvement, and School have been tak(*n into account. 
In addition, tin* school s(>t plays a discernibl(» role in which pre- 
vious analyses have suggested that the student body^s achieve- 
ment and motivational mix plays the primary role. 

5.5. SUMMARY 

In this chapter we examined the role that school factors 
played in Attitude Toward Life, both alom^ and in combination 
with Family Background and Achievement. On the basis of 
pn^vious analyses we selected a set of 10 school factors, called 
SCH or SCH (10). that were shown to accou'it for most of the 
variation in an individual student's Attitude Toward TAfe inso- 
far as it was asscjciated with school factors. This was true both 
befon? and after different aspects of his ''^amily Background and 
Achievement W( re taken into account. 

The set of 10 scIkjoI factors contained 2 main subsets of 5 
variables each. The first con.sisted of student })ody*s Expecta- 
tions for Excellence, Attitude Toward Life, Educaticnial Plans 
and Desires, Study Habits, and Achievement. This subset, 
was called School Outcomes (SO) because it represented, in part, 
the aggregate effect of tlie school. The second .subset consisted of 
O ttribute-s of teachers: racial-ethnic composition; level of 
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verbal skill; view of teaching conditions; preference for working 
with students of different ability levels; and salary and training. 
This subset was labelled *T(5).'' 

We began by asking various questions about the role of school 
factors, but our chief interest was in the percentage of Attitude 
Tt^ward Lifi* that could be associated with these factors before 
any aspects of the student's Family Background or Achievement 
had been taken into account. We examined these percentages 
for students group(^ in a number of different ways.*^ When 
all the racial-ethnic groups of both sexes were kept in the same 
analytic framework, a value of 16 percent was observed. When 
the groups wer^ kept separate, however, we noted that this 
pcrc(»ntag(^ varied considerably. It was usually lower for whites 
than for the othrr groups, a result that indicates in part the 
more pronounced tendency of nonwhite than of white students 
to go to school with others who arc similar to themselves in 
outlook. 

Some of this relationship may also indicate the possible ef- 
fects of school factors on Attitude Toward Life. However, \ve 
saw i;'i chapter 3 that nonwhites have a less optimistic outlook 
on life than whites, and in chapter 4 that both nonwhites and 
whites tend to go to school with students of similar background." 
In view of these facts we have chosen hen* to give primary em- 
phasis to the results for analyses in wliich aM students are in- 
cluded in the same framework. In this manner the full range of 
Attitude? Toward Life as well as other school factors can be 
entered into the analysis. In addition, since so many things are 
associated with Racial-Ethnie Group Membership we shall 
emphasize results in which it is included as an aspect of Family 
Background. 

The first question we asked was: How is the variation in Atti- 
tude Toward Life (ATTUD) that is associated with school 
factors (SCH) apportioned between Family Background (FB) 
and Achievement (ACHV), and how much can be uniquely as- 
sociated with SCH, independently of FB and ACHV? We noted 
earlier that the perc(»ntag(? of variation in ATTUD associated 
with SCH was 16 percent for all nintli-grade students. Wlien 
these same percentages were examined for the different regions 
we observed the following values: nonmetropolitan North, 10; 
metropolitan North, 13; metropolitan South, 20; and non- 
metropolitan Soutli, 23 — p(Tcentages almost t\Yice as great in 
the South as in the North." After the student^s FB^^ and ACHV 
were taken into account, these regional percentages declined as 
follows: nonmetropolitan North, 3; metropohtan North, 3; 
metropolitan South, 7; nonmetropolitan South, 6. Again these 
values, although much smaller, W(*r(* about twic(» as great hi the 
South as in the North. Hence, what W(» would regard as the pos- 
sibl(» (effects of school factors on Al'TUD that were independent 
of FB and ACHV were greater in the Soutli than in the North, 
We shall sugg(»st a jjossible explanation for this a little later. 



Actually, the percentage.s in question wore squared multiple corrc- 
hitions. 

In oliaptcr thi.s was indicated hy the hi^^h rorre; ilions of the student 
body's nicial-ethnie and sooioecononiie composition with that of the 
student's own ^roup memhership. 

" North-South difTerences were examined for the separate racial-ethnic 
Krou]>s. These percentiij^es were found to he j;re4itor in the South than in 
the North. Thi.q regional difTerence was particularly pronounced for Mexi- 
cans. Puerto Riciins. and Negroes. 8ex difTerences tended to he greater 
for males than for females, except for Mexicans and Orientals, for whom 
the reverse was true. 

Including his Ilacial-Ethnic Group Membership. 

55 



Whvn \\v <'xanun(Ml the variaiirc* in ATTUD assoeiatt^d with 
SCR that was muUnuKU^il with FI) and ACH\*, wv i>hficTVvd 
that fur all rcponal grrmps th(» shared pcrctiitapc^s wen* grt^atcr^t 
for FB and SCH, and for th(» combination of FB, ACH\\ and 
SCH. Tho common portion for ACHV and SCH was usually 
V(»ry much smaller relative Ut these other values (viz, FB-SCH. 
and FB-ACHV-SCH).^*^ Henci\ insofar as thes(» common por- 
tions represent the shared or joint roles of FB, ACH\\ and 
SCH factors as th<\v relate to ATIT'D, they suKpest that these 
roles arc* t»X(»rcis(»d through FB and through FB-ACH\* com- 
bined, rather than just thrcjugh ACHV, 

The n(»xt (]U(»stion we asked was: Which subsets of the School 
set. School Outcomes or T(5), appear to b(» ])hiyin(2; th(» greater 
role in Attitude* Toward Life? We conductc^d these analyses both 
befor(» and after Attitude T(jward Lih* was adjust(»d for increas- 
ingly more aspects of the student's Family Background (includ- 
ing his Raclal-Kthnie Group Memb(»rship), as well as of his 
Achi(»vement. Thes(* analys(»s show(»d that, for all th(»se condi- 
tions, the set of five student body variabh»s (SO) play(»d an over- 
whelmingly grr»ater rol<» than did the S(»t of five tcacluT attri- 
butes (T(5)). Ind(»ed, insofar as T(5) played a role at all, it was 
almost completely confound(»d with SO J" Ef»gioual difTer(»nces in 
these* relationsliips W(»r(» not markt^d.*** 

\\c then asked: Which of tlu* five student body variables 
(SO) S(*em to be plac ing the gr(»at(\st role in Attitude* Toward 
Life? In order to conduct th(»s(» analys(\s \\v s(»parated these 
variabhvs into two sets: Stud(*nt Body's Attitude* Toward Life? 
(SATTUD), and a se't ce)ntaining the other four student body 
variabiles (S0(4)). Analysers with these* sets were run both be^fore* 
and afteT Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) was adjuste*d for 
increasingly more aspe»cts of the student's Family Backgre)und 
(including his Racial-Ethnic Group Me*mbe*rship) and fejr his 
Achieveme»nt. These analysers showed that the role* of SATTUD 
excevde»d that e)f S0(4) by an ame)unt hirge* enough to show that 
it was de^finitcly the* me)re' important e)f the* twe). HowcveT^ the? 
role of S0(4) was far from ne-gligible. We* concluded, the*n, that 



This tended also to he true for each of the separate racial-ethnie groups, 
the main exception being Puerto Iliean femalas. 

" For some of the separate nicial-ethnie groups, T(.'i) tended to have a 
larger unique and common role than for all grou])S combined. However, 
except for Oriental-Americans, this uniejue role was never large. 

»8 For groups other than whites, the unitjue role of T(")) was slightly 
greater in the North than in the South, while for the role of SO the opposite 
was true. For all groups, however, tlie role of SO was overwhelmingly 
greater than that of TC')). 

This also tended to be true for eaeh of the separate racial-ethnic 
groups. 



SO, which may be> thought of as the achievemci.l and motiva- 
tional mix of the stud(*nt body, is th(* ke»y to understanding the 
(^fTects of .scliof/i factors on ATTUD. The r(*gional figures 
showed that the* role of SATTUD was slightly greater in the 
South than in the Xorth, while the opposite was true of SO(4).2° 
What kind of (*xplanatory model is most suited to these data? 
We are incline d to re^ly on a modified version of an earlier formu- 
lation (Maye*ske» e*t al., 1972a). This version runs as follows: 

1. Students are allocated into schoejls on the basis of Family 
Background (FB), primarily the*ir Sejcio-Economic 
Status (SES) and Racial-Ethnic Group Membership 
(RETH). 

2. Since' attributes such as Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) 
and Achiev(*me*nt (ACHV) are* corre*late'd with FB, it 
fe)llows that there is conside*rable disparity' among 
sche^ols in the c^)mposition of v.h(*ir students not only 
with regard to the primary assignment variables, such 
as SES and RETH, but also with regard to variables 
correlat<*d with them, such as ATTUD and ACHV. 

3. It follows that the student mix of be*havioral attributes 
has an effe*ct on e»ach individual student that is inde- 
pendent of his FB — and, in the case* of ATTUD, inde- 
pe*ndent eif his ACHV as welh^i Since* the allocation of 
stude-nts into schools on the basis of th(*ir SES and 
RETH is more premounced in the Se)uth than in the 
Xe)rth, and since* the n*latiouship of FB with ATTUD is 
also more pronounced there (see* chapters 3 and 4), we 
would e*xpe>ct that the effect of one^s fellow students* 
behavioral attributes we)uld also be gre*at(*r there. 

In our earlier work we were able to assert that disparities 
among students and sche)ols in Achieve*ment we*re* already evi- 
dent at the first grade, and that the* schools tx*nde^d to perpetuate 
these; diff(*rences among the racial-e^thnic groups. For Attitude 
Toward Life*, unfortunately, we* do not have a measure at the 
first grade, and he^nce are unable? to asse*rt to what extemt dis- 
parities in this variable arc present and to what extent they are 
perpetuated or incre*ased over the y(*ars of schooling. This latter 
te)pic will be dealt with at greate*r length in chapter 6. 



^ The same pattern held good for northern as opjwsed to southern 
Indians, Negroes, and whites. For AFexicans and Puerto Uicans, howevert 
the unique role for both sets was greater in the North than in the South. 

However, the independent eflfect of the student body's attitudes and 
behavior is snuill compared with that of the student ^s owti family back- 
ground. 
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6. Grade-Level Trends 



So far wo have dealt mainly with r«-^ult.s at th(» iiiiitli grade. 
We shall now go on to compan* them with results at the 6th 
and r2th grade. We did n(jt use results from the lower grades 
because an adequate set of family process measures was not 
available at those hovels. Ev(Mi at th(» sixth grade none of the 
variables was as adeciuately measured as at the higher grades, 
However, for grades 9 and 12 the measures W(Te entirely 
coniparal)le. 

We shall maki* comparisons of four main kinds: comparisons 
of one variable's corn»lation with another; crmiparisons of per- 
centages of variation, or R-squan»s; comparisons of the n^sults 
of commonality analyses; and comparisons of simple group dif- 
fennices. *vlicther expressed in tlie form of ranks, mean dif- 
ferences, or sigma differences. 

Table 6.1 shows, for each locale, tlu* percentage* of students 
from each grad<' level included in the analyses. It will be S(*cn 
that the largest proportions of stud(*nts and scho.jls are from 
the m(»tropo1itan North and nonmetropolitan South. Table 6.2 
shows the corresponding pcTcentages for (»ach racial-ethnic 
group, witli tlie pcTeentage of mal(» students. This latter table 
suggests that we take two precautions in inferring grad(»-level 
trends. The first one pertains to th(* inen*asing i)ereentag<' of 
white and Oriental-American students at tin* higli<T grad<' 
levels and the* decreasing perc(»ntag(»s for the other groups. Th<*se 
changes imhcate the proi)ortionately greater incidence* of drop- 
<mts among Indians, Mexican-Americans, Pu(»rt(> Ricans, and 
XegHM's than anunig ()riental-Am(»rieans and whites. Hence, tlu» 
popuiations at the higher grade hovels are mi^re selective not only 
in t<Tnis of tlu* propensity to attend school l)ut in terms of all 
variables correlated with that i)rop(»nsity. The other pn»caution 
is made nec<'ssary by the slightly great(^r proportion of mal(»s 
than femal(»s, among Indians, M(»xican-Americans, Puerto 
Rican.s, and Ori(nital-.\me ricans, as represent (»d in table 0*2. 
Evident 1 J', for these groujis, th<Te was underreporting among 
femal(\s, some* of whom must hav(» (»ither id(»ntili(^d themselves 
as *'other" on the. racial-ethnic eiue.stion or failed to respond to 
that it(?m at all. In addition, a higluT proportion of females than 



mules may well have declined to identify themselves by sex. 
Such, at any rate, is the conclusion suggested by the relevant 
figures for ninth-grade students, oO.G percent of whom identified 
themselves as male and 48.2 percent as female, v;hile 1.2 percent 
failed t(j respond to that item. 

6.1. GRADE-LEVEL TRENDS IN GROUP DIFFERENCES 

In chapter 2 we examined the ranked means for each group on 
each of th(» five family background variables (FB) and on 
Acluev(?ment (ACHV). We noted that there was a pronounced 
tend(Micy for a group that ranked high on one variable to rank 
high on all the others as well. We also noted that there was a 
high degr(»e of correlation among the.se ranks, as could be seen 
from the perc(»ntag<> of total variance accounted for by the first 
princijial component comput(?d on the intercorrelations of these 
ranks. It is now time to inquire if these same kinds of relation- 
ship prevail for the other grade levels. 

Th(^ ranked group means for each grade level are shown in 
table 6.3. It will be seen that, with only a few exceptions, groups 
that are high for one grade lev(^l tend also to bo high for the 
others. This is true of almost every variable. Thus, whites tend 
to scon' highest at ev<'ry grade h^vel on <'very variable except 
for Expectations for Kxc<'llence at 1h<' 12th grad(^ and Educa- 
tional Plans and D(\sires at the 9th grade. Similarly, Orientals 
t<md to score second highest, with the exc(^i)tion of Educational 
Plans and Desires at the 12th and 9th grades. Study Habits 
at the 12th grades and Attitud<' Toward I^ife as well as Expecta- 
tions for Exec^llence at the Gth grade. Puerto Ricans tend to 
score lowest, with the next-to-lowest being a toss up between 
Indians and Mexicans. Negroes show tlu^ greatest shift over the 
grad(^ levels, as tlieir relatives Socio-Econc^mic Status, Family 
Structure and Stability, Attitud(* Toward Lif(», and Achievement 
all decline, whWc their Expectations for Excellence, Educational 
Plans and D(*sires, and Study Habits increase. No doubt some 
of thes(» changes are due to the higher dropout rates for Indians 
and Mexican-Americans, as well as to the characteristics of 



Table 6.L — Percentage of Total Students (Pn) and Percentage of Total Schools (Pn), by Geographic Locale, Grade Level, and Region 



Region 


Grade 


NonMetropolHan 
Pn Pa 


Metro politan 
Pn Po 


Total 

PN 


Pn 


North 


12 

9 
6 


12% 
12% 
13% 


19% 
17% 
18% 


51% 
51% 
45% 


20% 
27% 
34% 


63% 
62% 
58% 


39% 
44% 
52% 




12 

9 
6 


24% 
25% 
29% 


50% 
44% 
37% 


12% 
13% 
14% 


11% 
11% 
11% 


37% 
38% 
42% 


61% 
55% 
48% 


Total 


12 

9 
6 


37% 
36% 
4i% 


69% 
62% 
55% 


'63% 
64% 
59% 


31% 
38% 
45% 


96,426 
133,136 
123,306 


780 
923 
2,370 
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E. — Because of rounding, percentages may not add to 100* 



67 



Table 6.2.— Per con tape of Students and Schools, With Percentage of Male Students, by Racial-Ethnic Group Membership and Grade Level 



All Students at Grade: Male Students at Grade: Schools at Grade: 

Racial-Ethnic Group 6 9 12 6 9 12 6 9 12 



Indian 3% 2% 2% 55% 54% 55% 31% 38% 27% 

Mexican 7% 5% 3% 58% 58% 54% 53% 67% 49% 

Puerto Rican 3% 3% 2% 58% 51% 50% 29% 35% 23% 

Negro 28% 29% 26% 47% 48% 46% 55% 73% 67% 

Oriental 1% 1% 2% 56% 52% 54% 12% 17% 12% 

White 57% 60% 66% 51% 51% 50% 77% 73% 66% 

Total - .118.106 128,106 94.096 51% 51% 49% 2.370 923 780 



Note, — Because of roundinK, percentages for students may not "jdd to 100* Percentiiges for schools are not meant to add to 100, since 
many students from different groups attend the same school. 



dropruits in every raoiiil-cthtiic ^roup. Viidoubtodly, also, some 
i)( these clKiiiKes reflect grouj) eluir;iet(»ristics. such as hi^lier 
KxpectMtiniis for l\xccll(»n(*e for Nej^roes who remain in school. 

\V(» may d(»velnp two (juaiititative measures of iIk^ stalnlity 
of these ranks over the j^rade levi'ls. One measure focus<'s on 
the ext<'nt to which, at caeli ^rad(» level, a group that is high on 
one varial)le. as indicated by its rank, tends also to ])e higli t)ii 
each of the otluT variables at that grade level. This degree^ of 
correlation is ass(\ssed in tiie same manner as in chapter 2, by 
computing the percentage of total varianc<' account<»d for ])y the 
first few principal <'oinponents of th(* intercorrelatit)ns. If this 
pcrc<»ntage is high for the first principal component, then there 
is a pronounci'd tendency for groups that an^ high on one vari- 
able to l)e high on all th(^ t/ch(»rs. Howev(T, if more than one 
])riiicipal component is r<Mpiired to account for these intercorre- 
lations then there must be subgroups variables (»n which 
certain groups rank high and others on which they rank low. 
The percentage of variance accountt^d f(»r by the first few princi- 
pal components at each grade level is as follows: 



Pinveiitiif^e of Vririance: 



First.,. 
Second . 
Third.. 



driule Level 
(1th \)ih 12tli 



4 



SO 
4 



71 
4 



Thes<^ l)erc(^iiTages sliow that at each grad<' l(»vel there is a 
strong first principal conii)onent that acc{»unts for in(ist of the 
varianc<' among thes(^ ranks. It will also be s(M'n that the piT- 
centage of variance accounted for l)y this comj^onent deer(*ases 
at the higlier grade k^'els. Iiid<'ed, at the 12th grade a sf'cond 



principal component (^nerges that accounts for 23 percent of 
the variance. This is undoubtedly dw in part to changes among 
the groups in their relative? Expectations for Excelleneo as \\e\l 
as their l"-ducational IMans and D(»sir(^s. 

Of special importance here is the correlation between a group's 
relative Achi(»vement (ACHY) and Attitude Toward Life 
(ATTUD) at each grade level. It is important because the vari- 
able we ar(> using to indicate racial-ethnic group membership 
was cremated by assigning to each student the mean achievement 
score attained by members of hi.s racial-ethnic group (p. 12). 
But if th(» group difTer(mc(^s in Aclii(»vem(»nt are about th(i same 
as they are in Attitude Toward Lif(% then Racial-Ethnic Group 
Membership can also be used to explain group differences in 
the latter. The relevant correlations for grades G, 9^ and 12 
are, n^spectively, 83, 94, and 94. These values arc large enough 
to indicate that Racial-Ethnic Group Membership can indeed 
be us(^d to exj)lain differences in Attitude Toward Life. 

:\ si^cond cjuantitative measure wo can develop is of the stabil- 
ity of the group ranks for each variable across grade levels. This 
is done by computing the correlations of the group ranks for a ch 
variabh? at (^ach grade lev(?l. For example, the ranks for Socio- 
Kconf)mie Status at grade six are correlatc^d with their counter- 
parts at grade nine to get a measure nf the relative stability of 
the group means as tlx? analysis mov(\s from the lower grade to 
the higher. If the correlation is high (i.e., near unity), then the 
relative standing of the groups remains the same. The lower the 
dc^gree of correlation the greater are tin* changes or fluctuations 
among groups and across grade ^ levels. These correlations, for 
each variable, are given In table 6.4. If a correlational value of 80 
indi<'ates a high degree of stability then, as can be seen from the 
table, - here is moderate-to-high stai)ility in the n'lative standing 
of tln^se grout)s on Achi(»vement (ACTIV), Study Habits 
(HBTS), Educational Plaii- and Desires (lODPLN), Socio- 



Table€.3. — Rank Order of Racial-Ethnic Group Differences on Family Background, Attitude Toward Life, and Achievement, by Grade Level 

Indian Mexican Puerto Rican Negro Oriental White 

Set of Variables 6 9 12 6 9 12 6 9 12 6 9 12 6 9 12 6 9 12 

Socio-Economic Status (SES) 553435666344222 11 1 

Family Structure and Stability 

(FSS) 55443366634522211 1 

Expectations for Excellence 

(EX'^TN) 45454666523132211 3 

Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) 4 4 353466625532211 1 

Educational Plans and Desires 

(EDPLN) 44355566633221412 1 

Study Habits (HBTS) 45454566633222311 1 

Achievement (ACHV)-... 33354466545622211 1 



Q )TE, — A low rank indicates a high mean. Family Background consists of all the row variables except ATTUD and ACHV. 
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Table 6.4. — Rank-Order (Correlations of Group Differences on Family Background, Attitude Toward Life, and Achievement for Grades 6, 9, 
and 12 









Rank-Order Correlations 






Crade Level 


SES 


FSS 


EXPTN 


ATTUD 


EDPLW 


HBTS 


ACHV 


6 and 9 


94 


94 


89 


60 


94 


94 


94 


9 and 12 


77 


94 


60 


94 


66 


89 


94 


6and 12 


83 


83 


77 


66 


83 


94 


83 



Note. — For the full titles of the variables here denoted by acronyms, see table 6.3. 



Kcoiioniic Status (SES), and Family Structure and Stability 
(FSS). Tlien- is somewhat Ic.^s stability for Kxpcctation.^ for 
Kxccllcncc and for Attitud(» Toward Life. We can expect these 
roIatitJiishiptJ to affect the results of later analyses. 

Still another way of ob.^crving these eiiauRes is to inspect the 
magnitnch' of the correlates of Racial-Kthnic Group Member- 
ship (RKTH) at each grade level. It is clear from tables 6.3 and 
0.4 that group fneans of Achiev(*ment (the l)asis, it will be re- 
called, (»f UKTH), are highly stable ovrr the grade levels. Con- 
sec juently, we wonld expect correlates of Hl'I'H at each level 
to reflect, in large m(»a.sure, chang<*s in tiie gr up means on the 
other variables^ It will hv seen from table ii:u of j^ll the cor- 
relates of Kirni, only ATTUD fails tc» aecrease at the 12th 
grade, and that I-'.dueational Plans and Desires, Study Habits, 
and .\chievement deoreu.se at both the 9th and the 12th grade. 
At the saint* time, the magnitude* of th(» multiph^ C()rrelation of 
.sevi'i* of these variables with RKTH increases slightly with 
each higher grade levi'l. What this means is that the group dif- 
ferences are becoming more consistent (or more predictable) at 
the highfT grade levt^Is for all sev(^!i variables combined and f(jr 
ATTUD. and less predictabh' for the remaining six variabh'S. 

Our analyses up to this point have dealt with the consistency 
of the differences among our six racial-ethnic groups across 
grade levels. We also noted, in chapter 2, that there were .syste- 
matic differences between 9th-grad(' males and females hi 
Attitude Toward Life. The same results hold also for the other 
grade levels; viz, males tvud to have larger standard deviations 
than females,^ and whites liave consistently smaller standard 
deviations than any other racial-ethnic group. 

In tables 6.t3 and 6,4 wv studied tlu' rc^lativt* m(*an differeucej^j 
among the racial-<'tlinic groups acro.ss grade levels. In figure* 6.1 
these same differences an* presented graphically in terms of 
sigma units. In other words, for each grade? level the distribution 

Table 6.5. — Correlation of Racial-Ethnic Group Membership 
(RETH) With Family Background, Attitude Toward Life» and 
Achievement, by Grade Level' 



Set of Va riables 



Grade Level 
6 9 12 



SociO'Economic Status (SES). - 

Family Structure and Stability (FSS) 

Expectations for Excellence (EXPTN) 

Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) 

Educational Plans and Desires (EDPLN), 

Study Habits (HBTS) 

Achievement (ACHV) . 

Multiple Correlation - 



37 
30 
17 
22 
22 
22 
49 
53 



3S 
30 
12 
27 
13 
18 
46 
55 



34 
26 
-02 
27 
05 
10 
45 
57 



' These analyses are based upon 123,305 6th-grade, 128,108 9th- 
grade, and 94,09G 12th-;rrade students. 

- Multiple correlation of all 7 row variables with RETH. Family 
Background consists of all the row variables except ATTUD and 
ACHV. 



jopt for 12th-grude Indians, for \vhon\ the reverse is true. 
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of scores on Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) for all students is 
s<'t equal to a mean of 50 with a standard deviation of 10, and 
each grtmp's mean is thvn expressed graphically on this scale. 
The most ()bvious feati-re of figure 6.1 is tliat the scores for 
sonK' of the groups n*main relatively constant across grade 
levels, while others show increases or decreases. However, we 
caniKjt conclude that these latter groups are developing cither a 
less or a more optimistic outlook, for, as was .seen from table 
().2 on page 58, there are proportioiuitely fewer dropouts among 
Orientals and whites. By averaging the means for each racial- 
<'thnic group we can obtain a s<'ore that is less affected by 
differences in the dropout rate*. These* averages an\- Indians, 
40.4; Mt'xicans, 40.8; Puerto Ricans, 42.6; Negroes, 45.7; 
Orientals, 48.1 ; and whites, .")1.3. Heuce, on the average, Indians, 
Mexicans, and Xegnjes eacli trail whites by about half a 
standard deviation, Orientals by about oiu'-third of a standard 
deviation, and Puertt) Ricans by almost a full standard 
deviation. 

As noted earlier, it is difficult to hitcTpret the changes that 
tak(! place over the grade levt^ls. Most likely s{)me of them do 
reflect changes in ihn outlook of the.se groups above and be^^ond 
alterations in their composition du(^ to dropouts. However, since 
we cannot separat<' the one effect from the other, we shall make 
no attempts at interpretation. 

M()r(^ easily approached, at least with pn^sent data, is the 
(luestion of male-female differenc<'s. These differences, as indi- 
cated by th<' male mean subtracted from the female mean, are 
shown for each group and grade level in tabl(! 6,6. It will be seen 
that, for all three grade levels, females have a consistently higher 
mean than df> males, save for one group: 12th-grade Indians. In 
order to emphasize the consistency of these differences across 
grade levels we have averaged them without regard to sign. These 
differences are given in the ^'average" column of table 6.6, which 
shows that the largest values arc for Xegroes and Puerto Ricans 
and the smallest for whites.^ But altlujugh females consistently 

Table 6.6. — Sex Differences in Average Attitude Toward Life, by 
..Grade Level and KaciaKEthuic Group 



Racial-Ethnic Group 



Mean Differences i 
6 9 12 



Average 



Indian 1.11 

Mexican 1.22 

Puerto RIcan ._ 1.84 



.89 -1.92 



Negro. . . 
Oriental. 
White... 
TotaL. 



1.38 
1.39 
.12 
.59 



1.92 
1.74 
2.96 
2.22 
1.29 
1.60 



.95 
2.64 
2.93 
1.99 
1.36 
1.45 



1.30 
1.36 
2.07 
2.42 
1.86 
.92 
1.21 



Female mean minus male mean. 



^ vXrtuallyt if wo had a ve raided the diiTorenros takinR the sign of the differ- 
ence into account, Indians wjuild liave hud th(? sinnllost value because of 
the negative d inference at grade 12 (their actual value would have been 
0.03). 
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FIGURE 6.1. - GRADE-LEVEL TRENDS IN flVERflGE ATTITUDE TOHflRD LIFE 




score higher than males regardless of parade level, the differences 
are seldom large. In fact, the differences connected with sex are 
of a lower order than the differences connected with racial- 
ethnic group membership. This can be shown by forming the 
pairwise differ(»iiee between the group means (e.g., by sublract- 
ing average ATTUD for Indians from average ATTUD tor 
whites), averaging these differences without regard to sign, and 
then coiaparing these values with the av^erage of the abov(^ r(»x 
differences (i.e., the "average" column in table 6.6). The average 
sex difference, obtained by adding the first 6 values hi the 
"average" column of table 6.4 and dividing by 6, is 1.65.^ The 
average differenc{^ among the racial -ethnic groups is 3.42."* Thus, 

^ If we had averaged the sex difTerences across grade levels with regard 
to sign, so that the difference for 12th-grade Indians was added in negatively, 
this avenige of the tf averages would havo been 1.44. 

* Comt)uted })y averaging, without regard to sign, the pairwise difTerences 
among the 6 group means (viz, a total of 15 mean differences). The 
means used were the grade-level averages computed in conjunction with 
O 6.1. 
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the average difference among racial-ethnic groups is roughly 
twice th(! av<Tage sex difference within i!;roups. 

In the next S(»ction we shall (»bserv(^ grade-l(»vel trends in the 
kinds of family background factors that are associat(»d with dif- 
ferences among students in their Attitude* Toward Lif<\ 

6.2. GRADE-LFVEL TRENDS IN THE ROLES OF FAMILY 
BACKGROUND FACTORS AND ACHIEVEMENT IN 
ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 

How similar are the correlations of each of the family back- 
ground measures and Achievem<'nt ^\'ith Attitude To\A-ard Life 
across grade levels? Correlates of Attitude* Toward Life (AT- 
TUD) are sho\s'n in tahle 6.7 for eacli s(*parate group, and for all 
students both before ('^total") and after ('^total (A)") adjust- 
ments have been made in ATTUD.^ It will be seen from tabic 



^ I.e., Attitude Toward Life was adjusted for its relationship with Kacial- 
Ethnic Group Membership by mciins of partial correlation techniques. 



Table 6*7. — Correlation of Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) With Family Background and Achievement, by Racial-Ethnic Group Member- 
ship and Grade Level 



Indians Mexicans Puerto RIcans Negroes Orientals Whites Total Total (A) 

Set of Variables 6 9 12 6 9 12 6 9 12 6 9 12 6 9 12 6 9 12 6 9 12 6 9 12 



SoCFO-Economic Status (SES) 27 24 12 32 27 17 33 27 15 23 21 13 41 27 21 29 27 19 33 33 24 32 25 .7 

Family Structure and Stability (FSS). 40 21 16 55 20 22 56 18 22 35 18 11 63 34 27 25 18 13 38 25 19 43 18 1^ 
Expectations for Excellence 

(EXPTN) 51 40 23 64 38 17 67 41 22 56 47 30 62 47 24 33 40 29 46 43 26 50 41 27 

Educational Plans and Desires 

(EDPLN) 44 38 31 5A 37 32 52 43 40 51 45 35 60 48 39 43 40 31 49 42 31 50 40 31 

Study Habits (HBTS) 63 45 33 76 43 43 78 45 40 67 43 32 72 45 30 48 40 32 60 44 34 64 41 33 

Achievement (ACHV) 32 37 29 39 41 37 35 39 37 31 38 33 51 40 41 34 41 37 38 46 42 32 39 35 

Multiple Co; relation (MC) 69 54 42 80 55 54 83 56 54 73 58 47 80 57 48 58 53 45 68 58 50 51 54 4r 



Note. — MC= multiple correlation of all 6 row variables with ATTUD. Family Background consists of all row variables except ACHV. 



6.7 that each of the family background variables, in almost 
cvory firoup, has a progressively decreasing relationship with 
ATTUD at the higher grade levels. Slight exceptions occur for 
Family Structure and Stability (FSS) among Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and PiKTto Ricans as the analysis moves from the 9th to 
the 12th gradr», and for Expectations for Excellence (EXPTX) 
among whit(»s as it moves from the 6th to the 9th grade. For 
.\ehi(»vement (.ACHV) a truncation or maximum value oc- 
curs at the ninth grade, while the adjacent grades have some- 
what lower values. The only exception to this trend is that of 
Oriental-Americans, for whom the relationship of ACHV with 
ATTUD is lowest at the ninth grade. The multiple correlations 
of ATTUD with the six variables also show a progressive decline 
by grade, from lower to higher. A slight exception to this occurs 
for the *Hotal (A)'' analyses: after adjustments arc made in 
ATTUD for RETH, the maximum multiple correlation occurs 
ai the ninth grade (it should be emphasized that we are refer- 
ring here only to the multiple correlations). In general, we may 
conclude that the overall trend is for the magnitude of these re- 
lationships to decrease at the higlier grade levels. We must 
caution, howevcT, that this is due to an unknown degree to the 
interrelationships of at least throe factors: 

1. Real changes in the nature of these relationships across 
grade levels. 

2. The changing composition of the student samples due to 
dropouts. 

3. The changing composition of the indices at the Gth as 
compared with tht» 9th and 12th grad<'s. 

Because all these changes are (occurring, we shall emphasize 
regularities in the order of magnitude of the relationship of dif- 
ferent sets of variables with ATTUD in the analyses that fol- 
low. 

Another thing we need to know about these relationships is 
how the percentage of variation in Attitude Toward Life 
(ATTUD) accounted for by different combinations of these 
variables differs by grade levc^l. Figure 6.2 presents these; pcr- 
centag(*s. The first set of variables whose grade-level trend we 
would like to obs(»rve is Home Backgnjund (HB), whicl: con- 
sists of Soeio-Economic Status (SES) and Family Structure and 
Stability (FSS)^ and is represented by the double-crosshatched 
areas in figure 6.2. It will be seen that for each separate racial- 
ethnic group, as W(»H as for the three sets of '^total*^ analyses, the 
percentage of variation in ATTUD accounted for by these* vari- 

O lecreas(»s at tli<» liigher grade levels. This trend also holds 
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for females and for niales, except Indian males, for whom a 
temporary drop occurs at the ninth grade. ^ 

The next step was to bring Achievement into the analysis 
with Home Background, a step represented by the combined 
double-crosshatched areas in figure 6.2 combined with the areas 
lined from lower left to upper right. Here, the same trend is in 
evidence, but with more exceptions. For example, whites (ex- 
cept for males) show a slight increase at the 9th grade and a 
decrease at the 12th. Similarity , the value for Indian males and 
for Oriental females drops at the 9th grade to increase again 
at the 12th, while that for Negro females and "total (U)'' 
females increases slightly at the 9th gr.ide to drop again at the 
12th. When Family Process (PRCS) is brought into the analysis 
with Home Background (HB) and Achievement (ACHV), the 
trend is again toward decreasing values at the higher grades, 
with minor exceptions for Indian and Mexican males. As we 
nt*tcd before, much of this decline can be attributed to the oc- 
currence at the higher grades of dropouts, who would probably 
score low on Attitude Toward Life as well as on man}" of the 
Family Background variables. Unfortunately, we lack data on 
the individual students who drop out. 

Wo will postpoJie discussion of the percentages and the grade- 
level trends for the 10 school variables (SCH) until the next 
section. Mcanvhile, we should note thai even when these vari- 
able's are brought into the analysis, values continue to decline 
at the higher grade levels. We therefore need to ask: To what 
extent do the explanatory roles of different sets of variables 
change between the ninth grade and other grades? Let us take 
up this question first with regard to the relative roles in Attitude 
Toward Life of Socio-Economic Status (SES) and Family 
Structure (FSS). Unitized commonality" analyses for these sets of 
variables are displayed in figure 6.3.'^ It may be recalled from 
chapter 2 that the unique role of SFiS exceeded that of FSS for 
almost every group except Oriental males, Oriental males and 
females combined, and male Indians. These results are repeated 
in figun* 6.3, from which it is evident that grade-level trends do 
exist, and that th(*y are different for som(j of the groups. For 
example, for Indians, Mexicans, and Puerto Ricans the unique 
role of Iv >S tends to equal or (more usually) exceed that of SES 
by a substantial amount, for both males and females. For 
Xegroes, the unicjue role of FSS is exceed(^d by that of SES, 
except at t\\o sixth grade. For whites, on th(^ othcT hand, the 



° As noted in fiRiire 6.2, the ^'total (I)'* and *Hotal (.\)*' analyses were not 
available for iiuilcs and females at the Gth Kmde. 

^ The perrentages divided out by this uniimng procedure can be retrieved 
from the double-hatched areas in figure 6.2. 
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FIGURE 6.3. - THE RCLES OF HOME BflCKGROUNO FACTORS IN ftTTITUOE TOWARD 
LIFE, BY RACIAL-ETHNIC GROUP, SEX , AND GRADE LEVEL 
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unique role of SKS coiisLStcntly exoocds that of FSS, although 
SES tends to ass^unic :l larger and FSS a smaller role at the 
higher grade h'veljs. When all students are combined without 
adjustment (''total (U)''), the unique role of SES increases at 
the higher grade levels while tliat of FSS decreases. Also notc- 
wortliy is the fact that the unique^ role of FSS exceeds that of 
SES at the sixth grade. Wlu^n ATTUD is first adjusted for 
RETH ('-'total (.\.)"), the unique role of SES consistently 
exceeds that of FSS at all grade levels. On the basis of those 
trends, we are inclined to conclude that FSS plays a great(?r role 
in .\TTUD, independently of SES, than had appeared from the 
ninth-grade results. This seems particularly so for groups other 
than whites. 

We next examined the relative explanatory role of HB- 
ACHV wlien juxtaposed with th(» set of PRCS variables.^ These 
unitized analysers are ])resented graphically in figure 6.4, from 
which it can be sern that there are two important trends.^ The 
first is for the common portions to be consistently large: they 
range from oiie-third to as much as two-thirds of the common 
variance. In otlier words, for every grou]D and grade level there 
is a high degree of interdependence between HB-ACHV and 
PRCS as they relate to ATTUD. This is hardly surprising; we 
saw in chapter 2 that for most groups it was HB and ACHV 
combined rather than one or the other alone that was involved 
in PRCS as they both related to ACHV. The second trend is 
that, for almost all groups, the unique role of PRCS is consis- 
tently larger than that of HB-ACHV. The main exceptions 
occur at the 12th grade for Mexican females, Orientals of both 
sexes, and all .students combined (both "U" and "I" analyses). 
We are, therefore, inclined to conclude that our 9tli-grade 
results also hold good for the other grade levels, with tlie excep- 
tion of some groups at the 12th grade. 

Our next (juestion, then, is: How similar are the relative ex- 
planat(jry roles of Educational Plans and Desires (EDPLX) 
and Other Motivational Measures (OTHER) across grad(» 
levels, after .\ttitude Toward Life has first been adjusted for 
Home BackgrfiUnd and Achievement? The unitized commonal- 
ity analyses for these sets of variables arc given in figure 6.5.^** 
It will be seen from the bar graphs in figuni 6.5 that, almost 
without exception, the uniciue role of OTHER exc(^eds that of 
EDPLX, often to a very substantial degree. The one exception 
is for 12th-grade Oriental males, for whom the reverse is true. 
We are therefore inclined ic, conclude that our ninth-grade re- 
sult^ also hold good for ihn other grade levels. These results 
weVe that the more immediatt^ kinds of student and parent in- 
V(jlvement, reflected by OTHER, rather than their longer range 
educational plans, reflected by ICDPLX, make a difference in 
explaining their outlo(jk on life. 

In th(^ next set of analyses we shall attempt to summarize 
grade-level tr(^nds in Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) that arc 
associated with a student's geographic area of residence. In 
order to do tills we have adopted a somewhat different analytic 

"* "H1J-ACH\'"' refers to the Uvo home background variables of Socio- 
Kconomic Status and Family Structure and Stability, combined with 
Achievement, while "PRCS" refers to the three family process variables 
of E.xpectations for K.\ceilence, Study Habits, and Educational Plans and 
Desires. 

• The percentages of variation divided out can be retrieved from the 
double-hatched and slanted line areas in figure G.2. 

'°The percentages of variation dividedi out can be ascertained from 
ficure Co by subtracting tlie double-crosshatched areas, with the areas 

w om lower left to upper right, from the totiil lined areas. 
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framework from the one in chapter 3. In that chapter we com- 
pared the mean or average ATTUD of students in northern and 
southern metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas. The result 
was a number of comparisons too large to carry over into analy- 
ses by grade level. Accordingly, a framework was used in this 
section tliat reduces the number of comparisons while ct the 
same time allowing for a finer geographic differentiation. This 
was pcxssible because the divisions between North and South 
and between metropolitan and nonmetropolitan were replaced 
by two variables that encompassed a greater range of diversity. 
For example, we used a variable that captured differences be- 
tween North, Far West, anrf South. In order to develop this 
variable, we scored Southern States lowest. Northern States 
highest, and Far Western States in between (for the States as- 
^.igned to each region, see p. 6). These relative values tended 
to correspond to the actual mean achievement levels of these 
three groups (Okada et al., 1969). We also used a variable de- 
signed to reflect rural-suburban-urban location, as follows: 



Scale Value: Description of Lrocation 



1 In a rural area. 

2 In a small town (5,000 or less). 

3 In a city of 5,000 to 50,000. 

4 , In a residential suburb. 

5 In an industrial suburb. 

6 In a residential area of a larger eity 

(50,000 + ). 

7 In the inner part of a larger city (50,000+). 



Taken together these two variables are used to represent Area 
of Residence." They are used in regression and commonality 
anabases along with the set of five family background measures 
and Achievement to show the percentage of variation in Atti- 
tude Toward Life that is unique and the percentage that is in 
common with these sets of variables.*^ Since these analyses have 
not been presented before, we will first discuss R-squares for 
the different sets of variables and then grade-level trends for the 
commonality analyses. 

The R-S(iuares in figure 6.6 are presented in such a manner 
that one can see the percentage of variation in Attitude Toward 
Life accounted for by Area of Residence (A) . This percentage is 
represented in each case by the shaded portion, while the per- 
centage of variation accounted for by both sets of variables, 
FB-ACHV and A, is given by the shaded and plain portions 
combined. Since the percentage of variation associated with 
FB-ACHV has already been discussed, we will concentrate here 
on the .shaded portions. It will be noted that they tend to be 
very small, and usually decrea.se at the higher grade levels. The 
largest value occurs for Oriental-Americans, while the smallest 
ones occur for whites and for all three sets of "total'' analyses. 



The correlations between these two variables are 0.14, 0.18, and 0.24, 
at the 6th, 9th, and 12th grades, respectively, for all groups combined. 
■J'he numbers of students are given in t?iblc 0.2. 

" Interpretational differences will arise between the results presented 
here and those in chapter 3 because in these analyses FB-ACHV is taken 
into consideration. Some of the differences among the regional groups in 
chapter 3 can be more readily attributed to differences in FB-ACHV, 
while still others are in common with FB-ACHV and Area of Residence. 
This is not a shortcoming of the analyses In chapier 3, for they were pre- 
pared primarily to indicate the magnitude of regional differences and not 
to explain why these differences arise. The analyses presented here are 
directed more to this latter point. 
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FIGURE 6.5. - THE ROLES OF EOUCfiTIONfiL PLRNS fiNO OTHER hOTIVRTIONRL 
MERSURES IN RTTITUOE TOMRRO LIFE,Br RRCIRL-ETHNIC 
GROUP. 5EX,flN0 GRROE LEVEL RFTER ROJUSTING FOR HOME 
BRCKGROUNO RNO RCHIEVEMENT 
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Slight S(\\ diffrroncos in those porcontagos also occur for groups 
othor than \vhitob\ 

Although those p(?rceutagos aro h)\v, the extent to which they 
are confounded with FB-ACHV in their rehitionship with 
ATTUD can be sliown only hy eommonality a/ialyse^s. However, 
when we performed sueh analyses we found that both the uni(iue 
and the common portions of A were always so small and the 
unique role of FB-ACHV always so much larger that we did not 
consider the results worth presenting here. 



6.3. GRADE-LEVEL TRENDS OF THE ROLES OF FAMILY 
BACKGROUND, ACHIEVEMENT, AND SCHOOL 
FACTORS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 



In this section we shall examine grade-level tr(»nds wlh-n 
' i^f-^^^r^ i^r^' brought into the analvsis. Howovct, we shall 
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dwell on these trends only in the ca^^e of all students combined. 
This is because our primary interest is in the possible effects of 
school variables on Attitude Toward Life, and wc alrc^ady know 
that some of the most pronounced differences among schools arc 
associated with the racial-ethnic composition of the student 
body. Consetpiently, we have chosen to emphasize the "totaP' 
analys(?s. 

Our first (juestion is: To wliat degree is tlic association of 
student's Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) with school faKors 
similar across p;rade levels and regions? The computation o^ this 
perc(»ntaKe, deserib(»d in detail in ehapttT 4, is obtained by re- 
{rressing the set of 10 school factors on individual ATTUD. 

'''Tho 10 srhoo! variables sire despribed in detail in chapter 1. RFHH is 
not in ('III (led in tbese analyses, si nee it did not. contributes anything to 
ATrUI) above and beyond what was already ineluded in Fli and ACHV 
(see figure 0.2 and ehnpter o). 
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FIGURE 6.7. - PERCENTAGE OF VflRIflTION IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 
ASSOCIATED WITH SCHOOL FACTORS,BY GEOGRAPHIC 
LOCALE AND GRADE LEVEL 
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The resulting squared multiple correlations, called R^(SCH), 
are presented graphically in figure 6.7. It will b(» seen that they 
arc uniformly higher in the South than in the North, and that, 
except for the nonmetropolitan North, they tend to be higher at 
the ninth than at any other grade. Since tliere an? these varia- 
tions by grade level, \vc are led to ask: Are the combinations of 
factors that explain the variation .similar for each grade level 
within each region? The technique used here to in.spect these 
differences is the same as in chapters 2 and 5; that i.s, an analysis 
is made of the extent to which the variation in ATTUD as- 
sociated with school factors is confounded with FB and ACHV, 
or ean be uniquely associated with the set of school factors. In 
order to ascertain this we employ the following partitioning: 

R2(SCH)-C(FB,ACHV,SCH)+C(ACHV,SCH) 

+ (FB,SCH)+U(SCH) 

By dividing the equation through by R-(SCH) we obtain coef- 
ficients that sum to 100 and hence arc* comparable across re- 
gions and grade levels. These are the coefficients sliown in figure 
6.7. 

These unique and common roles are given in figure 6.8. The 
Q ' ?d portions of the bar graplis show that the proportion of 
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variance in SCH associated with ATTUD independently of FB 
and ACHV increases progressiv<'ly over tlie grade U vels for each 
region. At the .same time, the percentage of variation in ATTUD 
that is confounded with FB and SCH factors shows a progressive 
decline. The percentage of variance in ATTUD that is con- 
founded witli ACHV tends to be negligibl(\ There are some 
marked regional differences among these p(?rcentages. The same 
is true of the grade-level trend for the variance that is con- 
founded with FB and ACHV (represented in figure; 6.8 by the 
plain portions). In the North ths'^se values hicrease at tlie 9th 
grade to decline again at the 12th, whereas in the South they de- 
cline gradually from the 6th grade on. On the basis of these 
results we an^ hiclined to conclude, as we did in chapter 5, that 
the shared percentages were greatest for 'TB, SCH/' and ''TB, 
ACHV, .SCH,'* and low-to-negligible for the ^^ACH, SCH" 
combination. Here, of course, our conclusions apply to all three 
grades, not just the ninth. However, we now conclude that from 
as little as 10 to as much as 50.pc/cent of the variatioji in AT- 
TUD associated with school factors (jccurs independently of 
FB and ACHV. This :s a sliglit departure from the findings al- 



Family ]ijiokgrouiid (FB) pnn.sLsts of Homo liuckground (HB) plus 
Family Process (PRCS), all of which arc described in chapter 1. 



FIGURE 6.8. - THE UNIQUE AND COMMON ROLES OF SCHOOL 

FACTORS IN ATTITUDE TOHflRO LIFE, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC LOCALE AND GRADE LEVEL 
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ready oxprossod in figure 5.2 on page 45, whoro the variation 
ranged from about 20 to about 50 percent. 

Wc have reviewed tlu? percentage <jf variance in Attitude 
Toward Life that is associated with school factors either uniquely 
or in combination with Family Baekground and Acluevement. 
It is now time to ask: How does the relative e.xplanatory role of 
different subsets (jf the set of 10 sehrjol factors (SCH) compare 
Q ;s grade levels? Wo shall begin by examining the r(!lative 
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role of the set of five student bfjdy variables and that of the 
set of five teach{^r variables.'^ First, however, we shall adjust 
Attitude Toward Lif{.^ (ATTUD) for its relati(jnship with Family 
Background (FB) and Achievement (ACHV) by means of par- 
tial correlation techniciues, and then perform commonality 
analyses on the variation in Attitude Toward Life that remains. 



These sets are described in chapters 1 and 
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FIGURE 6.9. - THE ROLES OF SCHOOL OUTCOMES RND TERCHER 

ATTRIBUTES IN ATTITUDE TOWRRD LIFE, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC LOCALE AND GRADE LEVEL 
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This variation corn^spoiids to from 10 to 50 pc^rccMit of tlio 
variation in ATTUD that is indcpciidciit of FB and ACHV 
(the exact value depend.^ in each case on ref^ion and grade level). 
The resuUs of unitized eomnionahties for tlies(^ two sets of vari- 
ables are jriv<'n in fiji;ure 6.9. It will be seen tliat the ri'sults for 
^^rades 6 and 12 are remarkal)ly similar to tliose already ob- 
tained for grade 9. These results are that the uni(iue role of 
the set of five t(»acher attributes (T(.5)) raiiK<'S from negligible 
to zero, while that of th<' set of five stvulent I)()dy variables 
(S()(5)) is overwhelmingly large. Thin does not mean that teaelu^r 



'^The magnitude of these values can he ascertained l)y multiplying the 
percentage cf^rresponding to the dfuible-iii itched arou from figure (\.H hy its 
respective percentage value from figure 6.7. Tor example, for the (itli 
grade. North, the *J2 percent that is inflependent of VB and .\CHV in 
figure (i.S times the 1 1 pereent from figure 0.7 gives id)out 2 That 
is, 2 percent of the total variation in ATTl'l) in associated with 8011 
• ^ - identlv of Fli and ACIIV. 
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attribut(^s have no influence on Attitude Toward Life. It does 
mean, however, that the influence of these attributes is at best 
small, as well as eomph^teJy ronfounded with the set of .student 
body variables. Hence, the student bfxly's level of achievement 
and motivation, as rej)resented by SO (5), plays a very large 
role, among all tlu* possible school factors, in explaining dif- 
ferences among students in their Attitude* Toward Life. 

Our final question then is: How simihu" in magnitude are the 
explanatory roles i)layed by subs(»ts of the set of fiv(^ student 
body variables when compared by grade? Thv subsets used will 
be thost^ of F:udent Body's Attitude Toward Life (SATTUD), 
juxtaposed with the otluT set of Unir student body variabh's 
(SO{4)); viz, their av<Tage Kxp^vlations for i']xcellene(% Educa- 
tional Plans and Desires, Study Habits, and Acliievement. The 
rc^sults of unitized c'ommf)nality analysers with thest; two sets of 
variables are given in figure 6.10. It will be noticed that, for all 



FIGURE 6.10. - THE ROLES OF DIFFERENT SCHOOL OUTCOMES 

IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
LOCALE AND GRADE LEVEL 
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regions and grado levels. SATTUD has a very miieh larger 
unique role than S()(4). However, S0(4) usually has a substan- 
tial uni(jue role as well. The eommon ])ortions, with only a few 
e.xeeptions, range from negligible to zero. We are inelined to 
conelude. as we did for the ninth grade, that Student Body's 
.Attitude Toward Life is the ehi(»f variable to be eon.<idered in 
e.vphiining ihv ])ossible effects of school factors on .\ttitude 
Toward Life. But because of its substantial unicjue role, 80(4) 
can be thought of as a secondary set. The regional results for 
grades 6 and 12, in contrast to those for grade 9, show no 
marked trend for the uni(|ue u;le of Student Body's Attitude 
Toward Life. 

6.4. SUMMARY 

In this chapter results from the Gth and 12th gradf»s were 
^^^^jircd with th(js(» already obtained at the 9th grade. We 



first examined the stability of raoial-ethuie and sex differences 
over these grade levels. Our analyses showed that, witli only a 
few exceptions, groups that ranked high or low on eitlier series 
of variables at one grade level tended to rank in the same order 
on those variables at the other grade levels. For example, \vliites 
and Orientals tended to rank highest and l^uerto Ricans lowest. 
The greatest shifts between grade levels occurred for Mexicans, 
Xegroes, and Indians. Manj' of these shifts could be attri- 
buted to (Iroj)outs, of whom th(»re were more at the higher 
grades. 

Whatever the reason, a greater variety of group differences 
was observed at the 12th thnn at the other grade levels (i.e., tlu^ 
intercr^rrelations of the ranks tended to be loWer). However, at 
each grade level the rank correlations of Attitude Toward Life 
with Achievement were high enough to allow us to use Racial- 
JOthnic Group Membershij) to explain differences among stu- 
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dents in Ihoir Attitude Toward Life.^^ For each raeial-ethnic 
group an average of tln'ir scores on Attitude Toward Life 
(ATTUD) was computed. These averages showed that Oriental- 
Americans were about one-third of a standard deviation below 
whites, while Indian Americans, NegroeSt and Mexican-Ameri- 
cans were each about one-half a standard deviation below them. 
Puerto Ricans were lowest of all, with an average score nearly a 
whole standard deviation below the whites. Females of each 
group tended to have higher scores than their male countcr- 
partSj though not by much: average differences among the 
racial-ethnic groups in ATTUD were about twice as great as the 
average sex difference within these groups. Systematic and con- 
sistent differences in the standard deviations of ATTUD for all 
grade levels were also noted. For instance, males were more 
variable than females, and whites were less variable than mem- 
bers of the other groups. 

We then performed similar analyses for the association of 
Family Background (FB) and Achievement (ACHV) with At- 
titude Toward Life (ATTUD). We .^ound a pronounced tend- 
ency for the magnitude of these values to decrease at the higher 
grades. The few exceptions that did occur usually involved 
groups other than whites. In view of this trend we wondered if 
the relative explanatory role of different sets of variables, when 
placed in combination, remained similar to that observed at the 
ninth grade. The roles played by Socio-Economic Status (SES) 
and Family Structure and Stability (FSS) were examined first. 
Results from the other grade levels showed that FSS played a 
greater role in ATTUD, independently of SES, than we would 
have expected from observing only ninth-grade results. This 
seemed particularly so for groups other than whites.*^ 

Our next concern was with tb stability of the relative role of 
Home Background (HB) and Achievement (ACHV) when 
placed in context with Expectations for Excellence (EXPTN), 
Study Habits (HBTS), and Educational Plans and Desires 
(EDPLN), the three variables that make up Family Process 
(PRCS). The results were sufBciently similar over the grade 
levels for us to arrive at much the same conclusions as we had 
for the ninth grade; viz: 

1. The common portions were consistently large, ranging 
from a low of one-third to a high of as much as two- 
thirds of the common variation. 

2. For almost all of the groups, the unique role of PRCS 
was consistently larger than that of HB-ACHV. 

We may interpret {1) as indicating that there is a great deal of 
interplay between HB-ACHV and PRCS as they relate to 
ATTUD. We saw in chapter 2 that most of this interplay in- 
volved the inseparable effects of HB and ACHV. As for (2), it 
clearly indicates that the nature of the parent-child involvement 
plays an important role in the development of ATTUD. 

Our next analyses focused on those aspects of Family Process 
(PRCS) that played the greatest relative explanatory role in 
Attitude Toward Life. We first adjusted differences among 
students in Attitude Toward Life for their relationship with 
Home Background and Achievement, Analyses were then run of 
Educational Plans and Desires and the other Family Process 



" This mode of analysis was parallel to ihe one used in the Achievement 
Study (Mayeske et al.» 1972b), where Ilacial-Ethnic Group Membership 
figured in the explanation of student-achievement levels. 
The implications of this are explored on p. 77. 
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measures, called Other. Analyses with these two sets of variables 
showed that the unique role of Other ahnost always exceeded 
that of EDPLX, often to a substantial d»»gree. In view of these 
results, we are inclined to con-ilude that it is the more im- 
mediate kinds of student and parent involvement rather than 
their longer ranger educational plans that make a difference to 
the student's outlook on life. 

We also investigated the extent to which Jifferences among 
students in their Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) were as- 
sociated with their "area of residence,'' both before and after 
Family Background (FB) and Achievement (ACHV) had been 
taken into account. In order -to denote area of residence we used 
two variables, one pertaining to region and the other to rural- 
suburban-urban location. We found that the variation in Atti- 
tude Toward Life associated with Area of Residence (A) tended 
to be small, ranging from 6 percent for Orientals to zero for 
whites — and these values tended to decline at the higher grade 
levels. After FB and ACHV had been accounted for, these 
values became even smaller. We are therefore inclined to con- 
clude that almost all vhe small association of A with ATTUD 
is confounded with FB and ACHV. Although sex differences 
were observed for some of these groups and grade levels, they 
were seldom consistent enough to constitute a stable phenome- 
non. 

Finally, we asked: How similar are the associations of school 
variables, taken as a single set (SCH) and in combination with 
FB and ACHV, across grade levels? For this question we con- 
centrated on analyses that involved all students combined. 
We did so because our earlier work had shown that schools ^vith 
student bodies of predominantly different racial-ethnic compo- 
sition differed importantly in other respects. We used the same 
set of 10 school variables (SCH), r> pertaining to the student 
body and 5 to the teachers, that we had used in earlier chap- 
ters. We found that the percentages of variation in ATTUD 
associated with SCH tended to be uniformly higher in the South 
than in the North, and higher at grade nine than at the other 
grade levels. 

Since these grade-level changes did occur, we wondered if the 
relative explanatory roles of different sets also changed. We 
first examined the extent to which the variation in ATTUD as- 
sociated with SCH factors was confounded with FB and ACHV 
in their various possible combinations. We found considerably 
more confounding at the sixth than at the higher grade levels. 
For example, at the 6th grade from 80 to 90 percent of the 
variation in ATTUD associated with SCH factors was con- 
founded, whereas at the 12th grade this dropped to between 50 
and 60 percent. The combinations of sets of variables that had 
the greatest percentage values were "FB, SCH," and "FB, 
ACHV, SCH." The lowest percentage values were for the 
ACHV, SCH combination. These results were interpreted as 
indicating that to the extent that ACHV has a joint effect with 
SCH on ATTUD, this effect 5s also manifested in common with 
FB. 

Grade-level changes took place in the percentage of variance 
in ATTUD that could be uniquely associated with SCH, inde- 
pendently of FB and ACHV. We therefore wondered if any 
subsets of SCH continued to play the same kinds of explanatory 
role across grade levels, after ATTUD had been adjusted for its 
relationship with FB and ACHV by means of partial correlation 
techniques. The first subsets we examined were those of the five 



'x'^'- sttidtait body variables and the five teaching staff attributes. 
These analyses sh(mx'd that the results for the other grade 
levels were remarkably similar to those already obtained at the 
ninth grade: values for the set of five teacher attributes ranged 
from negligible to zero, while those for the set of five student 
body variables were overwhelmingly large. This does not mean 
that teaching staff attributes have no influence on Attitude 
Toward Life. It does mean, however, that that influence is at 
best small, as well as completely confounded with the student 
body's level of Motivation and achievement. 



Finally, we asked which aspects of the set of five student body 
variables nrdght be wielding the largest explanatory role. We 
found that by far the largest explanatory role was played by 
Student Body's Attitude Toward Life. However, the unique 
role of the other four student body variables was large enough 
to show that their explanatory role was substantial." 



Regional results for the above analyses were not sufficiently stable to 
permit inferences about regional trends. 



o 
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7. Synthesis and Recommendations 



In this chapt(»r we shall attempt to iii-t(»grate the major find- 
ings from each chapter, and dwell on some of th(»ir possible im- 
plications. The method of pr(»sentation will be a sequence of 
questions and answers. Since the background work for this 
study has been described in chapter 1 (not to mention the earlier 
studies referred to there), we will not deal with it further. Simi- 
larly, we will present no more of the results obtained with our 
commonality model, not because we consider them unimportant, 
but rather beeau.se they have been dealt with extensively in the 
preceding cliapters, where they helped us formulate the sum- 
mary' analyses referred to here. Our first major task, however, 
be to review briefly the purposes of this study and the as- 
sumptions on which it is based. 

To put it simply, we wanted to learn more about the nature 
of the variable that, as a result of previous .studi(»s, we have 
come to call Attitude Toward Life. In particular, we wanted to 
study the ways in which it was related to certain other attributes 
of the student as well as to attributes of the school he attended. 
Moreover, we wanted to study the influence of these attributes 
both singly and in combination with one another. 

There were at least two reasons why we chose Attitude To- 
ward Life for further .study. First, both common sen.se and be- 
havioral research confirm that belief in one's ability to influence 
his life eircum.stances is an important factor in determining 
whether or not he actually trios to influence them — and how 
much. Second, we had found a rather .substantial relationship 
between Attitude Toward Life and level of academic achieve- 
ment before any other factors were taken into account. Moreover, 
it continued to have sueh a relationsliip even after we had taken 
account of all other family background and school factors. 

Let us look in some detail, then, at the meaning of the vari- 
able called Attitude Toward Life. Actually, it is not one variable 
but a weighted composite of some 11 attitudinal it(?ms that were 
found to correlate with one anotlier in our earlier work.* A 
student with a hifth score on tliis composite feels that people who 
accept their condition in life are not necessarily happier, and 
that hard work is more impoitant for success than g(jod luck. 
He also believes that if he tries to get ahead lie won't encounter 
obstacles, and that wxXh. a good education he won't hav(^ dif- 
ficulty getting a job. He would not .sacrifice everything to get 
ahead, nor would he want to change* him.self. He does not think 
he would do b(?tter if Iiis teacliers went more slcjwly, and lu; 
does think people like himself have a cliance to be successful. 
It is important to empha.size once more that all these items are j 
related; this much is certain on statistical grounds, although we 
laciv data for a behavioral explanation. Xevertlieless, we have 
learned much from the nature of our variable's correlates, to 
which we now turn. 

7.1. GROUP DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 

Our first summarizing question is: How do the different groups 
of intere.st to us differ in their average Attitude Toward Life? 

;Q^y->"e8i)eciiilly chapter 3 of the School Study (Mayeske et a!., 1972a). 



The reference is to groups of students who dififer by virtue of 
race and ethnicity , sex, and r(»gion of residence.^ 

For each racial-ethnic group we computed an average of their 
scores on Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD). For most groups, 
these averages showed a high degree of consistency across grade 
levels. But there were variations that were difficult to interpret: 
for example, whites consistently scored highest and Orientals 
next highest, while Puerto Ricans scored consistently lowest. 
The Indian and Mexican-American students were usually inter- 
mediate, while Negro students showed a progressive decline at 
the higher grade levels.^ Consistency and variation were both 
difficult to interpret because of differential dropout rates. For 
example, whites and Oriental-Americans had lower dropout 
rates than the other groups, while Indians and Mexican- 
Americans were said to have a higher dropout rate from the fifth 
grade onwards than either Negroes or Puerto Ricans. Conse- 
quently, the decline evidenced by Negroes may well reflect the 
proportionately greater loss of students from the other minority 
groups. 

If this had been a longitudinal study and all students tested at 
the sixth grade had been followed up 3 and 6 years later, whether 
they were still in school ornot,very different results might have 
been obtained. Indeed, the results for the successive grade levels 
might have more nearly resembled those actually observed at 
the sixth grade. In other words, it seems likely that Attitude 
Toward Life is an attribute that becomes fairly stable by the 
.sixth grade. Just when it stabilizes (presumably earlier than the: 
sixth grade) we can only speculate. This topic is further explored 
on pag(; 85. 

In order to overcome the difficulties of interpretation caused 
by these grade-level fluctuations, we averaged the group means 
p(»r grade. The results showed that whites scored highest, with 
Oriental-Americans about one-third of a standard deviation 
below them. Indian, Mexican-American, and Negro students 
were about one-half a standard deviation below the \vhites, 
while Puerto Rican students, who were lowest of all, were almost 
one full .standard deviation below them. There were also con- 
sistent but minor S(^x differences, with females scoring higher 
than their male counterparts in each group. However^ the 
average difference in Attitude Toward Life among racial-ethnic 
groups was about twice as great as the average diflfereitcCii 
within each group by sex.* 

For ninth-grade .students we also examined differences in At- 
titude Toward Lif(* for different regions of the eountry.^ We 
f(jund that i\v\ sam(5 results already ob.served for students at 
each grade level tended also to be ob.served within each region. 
However, there were .some regional fluctuations. For example, 



* .Analyses of regional differences can he found in chapters 3, 5, and 6. 
^ See chapter G. figure G.l. 

^ Systematic and consistent differences in the standard deviations of 
Attitude Toward Life were noted for all Rrade levels. Thus males were 
more variabh* than fetniiles and whites w(.Te le.ss variable than members of 
the other racial-ethnic groups (see chapters 2 and 0). 

* See chapter Ji. 
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FIGURE 7.1. - FLUCTUflTIONS IN THE PERCENTRGE OF VRRIflflON IN 
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Indian students trailed their white counterparts to a greater 
extent in the North than in the South, while the opposite was 
true of Mexican-American, Puerto Rican, and Negro students 
fthat is, there was a slight tendency for this gap to he greater 
in the South than in the North). Oriental stud(»nts scored 
dightly further below whites on the west coast than on the east 
coast. 

Females in most of the regions were found to have a slightly 
higher score on Attitude Toward Life than males. The largest 
"^'^1 diflerence acrnss regions, irrespective A sex, was observed 



for Puerto Ricans, while the minimum difference was for Ori- 
entals. At times the extent to which students within each of the 
groups other than whites differed across regions approached the 
extent to which they differed from the whites. To give an in- 
dication of this we divided the maximum regional difference for 
each group by the magnitude of its difference from the w-hites.' 
The resulting values were (roughly): two-thirds for Mexican- 



* Le., the regional "sigma gap" from table 3.6 (p. 30), divided by the 
group's deviation from whites in sigm/i units, where the means are an 
average of the 3 grade levels computed from figure 6.1 (p. 60). 
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Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Negroes; two-fifths for Indians; 
and one-third for Orientals. 

Since there are consistent and at times substantial differences 
among these groups, as well as substantial differences among 
students wthin each of these groups, let us examine the kinds of 
factors that were found to play a role in explaining these dif- 
ferences. 

7,2. THE DEPENDENCE OF ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 
ON FAMILY BACKGROUND AND ACHIEVEMENT 

Our next summarizing question is: To what extent is Attitude 
Toward Life associated with (or explained by) Family Back- 
ground and Achievement, and how does the percentage of vari- 
ation explained fluctuate by region of residence and grade level?^ 
We found that at the ninth grade Attitude Toward Life was 
more dependent upon, or highly associated with, Family Back- 
ground (FB) and Achievement (ACHV) for groups other than 
whites. This was also true at the other grade levels, although 
there were considerable fluctuations across grade levels and re- 
gions: for example, progressively smaller values were observed at 
the higher grade levels. Figure 7.1 is an attempt at summarizing 
these fluctuations by subtracting the smallest from the largest 
regional value for each group, and plotting the percentage of 
variance explained by FB and ACHV against the difference be- 
tween the largest and smallest grade-level values. It will be 
seen that the grade-level differences were much greater than 
the ninth-grade regional differences. Moreover, groups for 
whom the grade-level differences were large tended also to be 
those for whom the regional differences were large. The main 
exception was the Oriental-American group, which showed rela- 
tively greater grade level than regional variability. At the ninth 
grade the absolute values of these percentages for each group 
were (in descending order): Negro, 34; Oriental, 33; Puerto 
Rican, 32; Mexican, 30; Indian, 29; and white, 28. Hence, there 
is a slight tendency for groups with high percentages at the 
ninth grade to have considerable regional and grade-level vari- 
ability as well. 

There were also considerable regional and grade-level fluctua- 
tions by sex. In most regions, males showed larger percentages 
than females. However, the reverse was true for Mexican- 
American and Puerto Rican students, while for Indian Ameri- 
cans the extent to which the percentage was larger for males ap- 
peared to depend on the nature of the regional group. Sex dif- 
ferences in percentages across grade levels were rather erratic 
and did not lend ithemselves to any succinct summarization. 

7.2.1. The Role of Family Structure and Stability In Attitude 
Toward Life 

Having seen that the role of Family Background and Achieve- 
ment in Attitude Toward Life was usually smaller for whites 
than for the other groups, we may well ask if the explanatory 
role of individual measures in the family background fluctuates 
in the same way. We will first focus on the role of the index 
called Family Structure and Stability (FSS) as it relates to 
Al cude Toward Life (ATTUD). Our main hyp'^^hesis was that 
the presence or absence of key family members might play a 



' Family Background consists of Socio Economic Status, Family Struc- 
Q id Stability, Kxpectations for Excellence, Educational Plans and 
I ]f^\ and Study Habits, as described in chapter 1. 



critical role in the development of ATTUD.* We did indeed find 
substantial grade-level differences in the role of FSS in ATTUD; 
for instance, its role was greater at the sixth than at the higher 
grade levels. The latter effect was traced to three factors: 

1. The changing nature of the sample at the higher grade?. 

2. The somewhat different nature of the indices at the 
sixth grade as compared with those at the higher grade 
levels. 

3. Perhaps real changes as well. 

Since we cannot separate out the effects of one trend from ihe 
other, we have summarized the grade-level trends for the dif- 
ferent groups. Figure 7.2 presents the squared correlation of 
FSS with ATTUD both before and after a number of conditions 
have been allowed for. These conditions are: 

*'N0NE:'— This is the squared correlation of FSS with 
ATTUD before any other factors have been allowed for. 

''SES:'— Tins is the squared correlation of FSS with ATTUD 
after differences among students in their Socio-Economic Status 
(SES) have been allowed for. It is computed by subtracting from 
the squared correlation of both SES and FSS with ATTUD 
(i.e., R-SQ(SES,FSS)) the squared correlation for SES only 
(i.e., R-SQ(SES)). In earlier chapters this value was called the 
unique role (i.e., U(FSS) = R-SQ(SES,FSS)-R-SQ(SES)), It 
represents the association of FSS with ATTUD after the associ- 
ation of SES with ATTUD has been taken out. This same 
rationale is followed for the remaining adjustments. 

*'SES, ACHV.''— This is the percentage of variation in 
ATTUD associated ^vith FSS after the differences in ATTUD 
assf ciated with SES and ACHV have been allowed for (i.e., 
U(FSS) = R-SQ(SES,ACHV,FSS)-R-SQ(SES,ACHV)). 

*^FBf ACHV.'' — This is the percentage of variation in 
ATTUD associated with FSS after the differences in ATTUD 
associated with ACHV and FB have been allowed for. 

''FB, ACHV, SCH."— This is the percentage of variation in 
ATTUD associated with FSS after FB, ACHV, and the 10 school 
factors have been allowed for.' 

It will be seen from the '^none^' column in figure 7.2 that be- 
fore any conditions have been allowed for the percentage of 
vaiiation in ATTUD associated with FSS is much larger at the 
sixth than at the other grade levels. However, after SES is al- 
lowed for (the '^SES" column) these values all drop considerably, 
although the sixth-grade value is still larger than any of the 
others. After SES and ACHV have been allowed for (the 
*^SES, ACHV* column) another drop occurs. However, the 
^TB, ACHV* column shows that after ACHV, SES, and the 
other variables pertaining to the motivational and attitudinal 
aspects of family life have been allowed for, the percentages 
become more nearly equal. Finally, after differences among 
students in the type of school they attend have also been allowed 
for (the ^TB, ACHV, SCH*' column), these percentages are all 
either zero or near zero in value (except for Oriental-Americans). 
Consequently, although the magnitude of the voh played by 



* The index we called Family Structure and Stability consisted of items 
relating to t)^e presence or absence of key family members in the home, 
amount of time the mother works otitaide the home. nrn\ nimibir factors. 

» The 5 .student bmly and 5 teaching sliift variiil>le« that make up School 
(SCH) are de8cril)ed on pp. 5-6. j 
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FIGURE 7.2, - PERCENTRGE OF TOTAL VflRIflTION IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 
ASSOCIATED WITH FAMILY STRUCTURE AND STABILITY 
INDEPENDENT OF FAMILY BACKGROUND, ACHIEVEMENT, AND 
SCHOOL FACTORS 
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FSS ill ATTUD is miirh ^rvixU^r at tli<^ sixth tluui at tho other 
grade lov(»ls, these ^rade-h'Vel difTereiiees l)(*com(» more iK^irly 
equal after a number of background conditions have been al- 
lowed for. \\c an? therefcjre inclined to c'oiiclud(^ that to the 
extent that FSS plays a role in ATTUD it does so in coopera- 
tion with, rather than indepc^ndently of, these? oth(*r factors. 

ATTUD also showed a slightly greater sensitivity to FSS for 
ninth-grade males than for females But at the other grades 
these results were somewhat (»rratie.^^ 

7.2.2. The Role of Family Process Factors in Attitude Toward 
Life 

There is little doubt that Family Structure and Stability, a? 
it relates to Attitude Toward Life, depends on other factors. 
We therefore wondered if parent-child involveuK^nt rrither than 
the presence jr absence* of key family members might be a more 
important consideration in explaining differences among 
students in their Attitude Toward Life. In order to indicate; the 
naiure of this inv(jlvement we u.sed a S(4 consisting of Expecta- 
tions for Kxcellenc(s Study Habits, and Educational Plans and 
Desires. Th(»se, we f(*lt sure*, refl(»cted t!i(^ expc^ctations and 
aspirations that a .student and his parents had for his school 
performance, as weii as the activities they engaged in to support 
these aspirations. That is why we called the set P'amily Process 
(PRCS). W(? found that it played a large role in Attitude 
Toward Life (ATTUD), both b(^fore and after other aspects of 
the oti ident's background were allowed for. Extended analysis 
showed that although PRCS played a larger role in ATTUD at 
th(^ sixth than at the higher grade hivels, it continued to play a 
substantial role for all levels even after differences iinjong stu- 
dents in their Socio-Economic Status, Family Structure and 
Stability, Achievement, and school attributes had been taken 
into account. We have presented summary analyses of the.sc* 
trends in figure 7.3. TIk^ computational rationale hert^ 5s similar 
to that outlined for figure 7.2, The various adju.stment condi- 
tions are : 

"A'O.V/i." — This is the scjuared multiple correlation of 
PRCS with ATTUD b<'fore any other background conditif)ns 
have been allowed for. 

This is the squared multiple eorrelation of PRCS 
with ATTUD after th(» relationship of Socio-Ecijnomic Status 
with ATTUD lias been allowed for. These ])ercentag( S are often 
call(!d the tiniqiie coiUrilmtions (i.(^, U(PRCS) = R-SQ(PRCS, 
SES)-R-SQ(SES)). 

^^HBy — This is the sqviared multiplr* eorrelation of PRCS 
with ATTUD after both SES and FSS have been alli)wed for 
(i.e., U(PRCS) = R-SQ(HB,PRCS)-iUSQ(IlH)).»' 

''HBy .'IC/ZK."— This is the sciuared multiple correlation of 
PRCS with ATTUD after both IIR and ACHV have br«-n al- 
lowed! f(;r. 

'7//^, ACIfV, .SC//."— This is tin- scjuured nuiHi]»lf eorrela- 
tion of PRCS with ATTUD after IIH, ACHW anil the >et of 
10 school variables (SCif) have l)een allowed ftir. 

It will be seen from tiie *'X()N;;" eohnnn in figure 1 W tliat 
these percentages decline progre.^sivf ly e.t tlie lii^lw r \:T:u\r 



'''These anjilyses were ('nn<lu(*te(i f^r ''hnptrr n llM'.\rvrr. t»*T;ujsi' -a' 
tht*ir largo nuinlxT nnd snmr'vvhut (Tntir n^ltir?'. Uh s ^m t*' ru-t |.rrsi tif«i| 

|-v |^"irnily Slr\ict.urr jind Stal»ility. 



levels. Th(\v als(j tend U) be .smaller for whites than for the other 
groups. As th(» difif(Tent background conditions are taken into 
account th(^ percentages tend to decline in a progressive manner 
for eacli group. However, • ^n after all these conditions have 
been allow<'d for the set ( . RCS variables still has a fairly 
substantial role in ATTUD. i he magnitude of this role depends 
upon the group and grade level: once again it is smaller for 
whites than for the other groups, and emaller at the higher than 
at the lower grades. But the percentage that remains is large 
enough for us to conclude that PRCS does indeed play an 
important role hi the differences observed among students in 
ATTUD, and perhaps in the development of these differences 
as w(»ll. Of course, the other background conditions also play a 
substantial role, as is evidenced by the reduction in the per- 
centages that they produce. Analyses in chapters 2 and 3 showed 
that about one-third to one-half of the variation in ATTUD 
as.sociated with PRCS was also associated with HB and ACHV.^^ 
Another smaller portion of about 10 percent was attributable to 
ACHV." Finally, as w(» shall see in the next section, a portion 
was attributable to the type of s(ihool attended. 

We also noted that across regions of the country the role of 
PRCS factors in ATTUD tended to exceed that of HB ?ind 
ACHV for every group. There was, however, a large percentage 
that was inseparable from them." W(i found that ATTUD, rela- 
tive to these other factors (i.e., HB and ACHV), showed a 
greater sensitivity to the set of PRCS factors for boys than for 
girls in a preponderance of the regions. 

Wo also investigated various aspects of the PRCS set to see 
which ones might be playing the greatest role in ATTUD. In 
order to do this we S(^parated Family Process into two sets, one 
consisting of Educational Plans and Desires (EDPLN), and the 
other of Exped itions for lOxcelleiice together with Study Habits. 
We call(?d th-LJ second set Other Motivational Measures 
(OTHER) ; one way to distinguish it from the first set is to say 
that it i)(^rtains to the more immediate kinds of parent-child 
involvemtMit. Analyses b}^ group and grade level showed that 
tln^ role of OTHER always substantially exceeded that of 
EDPLX< However, there was often a substantial portion of 
ATTUD that was shared by th<»se twu sets, N(»vertheless, the 
magnitude of the role played by OTTIICR was sufficiently large 
and stable across groups and grad(» levels for us to conclude 
that, of th(^ PRCS measures, this subs<'t played the greatest 
explanatory role, ^^'e arc* tln'refore in(-lin<'d to ccjiiclude that it is 
th(? more immediate kinds of par<'nt-ehild involvement that 
play a role in shaping ATTUD. 

Regicjna! and sex differences in tl.ese relationships ^v('re found 
to dc^pend upon the particular region and raeial-etlniic-sex group 
under consideration. In otlwT words, these results (fid \uA lent! 
tlieniselv(*s to any suceinct generalizations. 

7.3. THE ROLE OF SCHOOL FACTORS IN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD LIFE 

Our third and la.^t sununarizing < j^l♦■^t ion : \\'h:jt kind < if role 
is played in a stud» nt's .\ltitud'' 'i'^unnl jjfr by th^- srhi)u| he 
Mtti^nds hi nr(h'r Im rrprr^cnt (hfT<T' rif ,i>p*Tt> (if tin- ».ehuo] 

' Tins i-i ;i.tl'*Ml*T U:i.V 'i! \ ITu: ?}. \* \h* \ vxrrr Ili-*«'jiiir,ll.ir St lluu <l*'t^r»^' 

• Hum th" ptT«-rT,rie« '. :Mri; .^; i- 'h \\\: U ]|\ xv.A VV.i'< 

i» h:\\\ <*'*• t \\^\' \ t. .'•» 
^ I Ins is. f'ljC^i''^ ,-'"V'« ir.L; Mi<- k;r i.r i .'..l'. 4 - X'.-I'l 
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we used a set of 10 variahics (.'ailed Sch()f)l (SCH). V\vv of ihc 10 
portuincd to thi^ achicvcracnt and niotiviitional h'vcls of tlw- 
student body. As a srt ihry wcri' ralird Aj^jirr^^atJ- Scho/?! 
comos bocauso, by virtue of their hi^li corrclatio!) with n cotn- 
^ (ivosct of school variables. tlir»y represi^ritid the a^'i^n ^i.'ile 
|^J^(^jf sch()(jlinj<. Suice th(\v were also lii^;hly correhitrd uiOi 



12 



the sor'ial (//rnpnsition nf the ytiident body, and since seh*w»l 
jitt<'Mdan<'r ureas, at the time the data wrri- eMlh-ctnl. were ^vu- 
erally delmnined \ty re^jdmtial boundarirs. they also repre- 
.^rnti'd tlir <'fT<M'ts (»f r<'-^i<i<'ijt lal and srli^H.l « Kre^ati'»n. The set 
of fivr tr.jrhi?!^ staff vafJabh's n.U'i- it*\ t}\r sfafT's fraifiinjc 
and -alarv lrvrl<, t)n ir vrbal skills, Ui. ir vi»-\n i.l t>u'>r tiaduiiK 
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FI&URE 7.4- 
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conditions, their profcroiicc for workinj^ witli students of dif- 
f<^r('nt ability levels, and their nieial-etlinie eonipositioii. These 
latter five variables were shown to m(»diute between student in- 
put and aRKregate J^chool outconie^-.'^ 

In chapter 5 as well as in an earlier work (Mayeske et al., 
1972b) we used this set of variables for analyses by raeiabet hnic 
^^roup and for all students eom})ined. However, we noted ih;ii. 
th(!re were substantial difTereiiees betwr'^-n th»' sr-hools attended 

by whites and those attended by minority ^^r^up students 

difTereures on a ranpe of variables th;it iin* of interest to us 
(Mayeske et al., l!*7Ja). Conserpieiuly. w«' liave ehoseo {o 



«A jmt rhaptiT I for riinn* (Jot.-iils nn th«'> 



eniphasiz(> results (tbtaincd when all students are iru'Iuded in 
tli(» same framework. 

We first wonrlererl what tin* niagnit\ide of the association of 
School (SClI) with Attitud*' Toward Life (ATTl'D) would be 
for dilTerenl f^rade h>vels and re^i .ns ()f the country, and tlien 
how this niij^ht change as dilTerenl aspects of the stu^lent's hack- 
j^nwiVAl wen* taken into acr-ount. We found thnt the percent age 
<»f variation in ATTl'l) associated with SCII was slightly 
p;reater at the niiitii than at the other ^rade levels, and was \n\i- 
fornily ^!•e!lter in the South than in tlie N^rth. l-'or all regions 
and ^r:ide l< vels. S('H j'nnliinird to hnv"- an a>><ieiat itm with 
AT'IM'I ) even ato r FM and A( h:id br en :i{|.)\N.Mi for. M^iire 

7 1 IS Ulteiitlrd til •iUiraUMri/e l|je-<^ :ili:ib^e.; hv ^Tade jevel In 

orijer to Jutihhiiht the ijifFrrrrirr> i.rt « 'A}iiti-> and ail r»lher 
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students, wo lijivc iricludt^d two kinds of analyses: those f( r all 
students combined, and those for whitt.^s alone. The various 
background conditions are: 

''.VOA' This is the association of the 10 school factors 
with ATTUU before any other background r-onditions hav(; 
been allowed for. 

' SES.^' — This is the association of the 10 school factors with 
ATTUD after differences among students in their SKS have been 
allowed for.^' 

"ij^?." — This is the association of the 10 school factors with 
ATTUD after HB (i.e., SES and FSS) has been allowed for. 

''HB, ACHVr— This is the association of the 10 school 
factors with ATTUD after HB and ACHV have been allowed 
for. 

''FB, .4CWV^"— This is the association of the 10 school factors 
with ATTUD aft(T HB, ACHV, and PRCS (i.e., EXPTN, 
HBTS, and EDPLN) have been allowed for.^* 

There are a number of points ^vorthy of note in figure 7.4. 
First, the percentage of variation in ATTUD assorip.ted with 
SCH before any other factors hav{^ been allowed for is 2 to 3 
times greater for all students combined than it is for whites. 
Second, as more and more of the different background condi- 
tions are allowed for, the absolute value of the.se percentages 
becomes smaller. So do their respective differences in magnitude. 
For oxiiniple, after differences among students in FB and 
ACHV have been allowed for (the "FB, ACHV column), the 
pere(^ntages are equal or nearly equal at the Gth and 9th 
grades, while at the 12th grade the percentage for whites is 
about half that for all students combined. The nr.agnitude of 
th(»se remaining values indicates that there may well be some 
unique influence of tlie school on an individual student's out- 
look. When these values are compared with the initial ones they 
indicate that much of the variation in ATTUD associated with 
SCH is confounded with the individual student^s FB and 
ACHV. For example, at the 6th grade for all students com- 
bined almost all this variation is thus confounded, while at the 
12th grade this apprH\«^ to only about half of it. Analyses of this 
confounding showi'd that the largest proportion of the variation 
in ATTUD associated with SCH was inseparabh^ from ACHV. 
These results led us to eonelude that to the extent that ACHV 
had a joint effect on ATTUD with SCH, this effect was also 
manifested in common with FB. 

Since there continued to be an association of school factors 
with ATTUD even after FB and ACHV hud be<'n allowed for, 
we wondered if some subsets of these factors might be playing a 
greater role than others. Accordingly^ after first adju.sting 
ATTUD for its relation with FB and ACHV, we conducted 
.separate analyses of the five student body and fiv(i teaching 
staff attributes that we described earlier. These analyses 
s,howed that th<j role played by the teacher attribut(»s was al- 
most completely confounded with that playt^d by the sc^t of 
student body attributes. On the oth(T hand, tfu^ set of student 
bofiy attribute's had a large njle that was independent of tin* 



The s«ame oomputJilituml nitioruile i.s uscfi lioro hh wjih iisnl rjirlii»r. 
viz: U(SCn) = ll-iS(i(A.S(:in - U-S(i(A), whcrr .\ in tln^ variiihli' or srt 
of variahlea beinR allowed for. 

.^1* %mily Ba'*kgruund (consists of Udiuv Unck^rnxiud roiiiljim-d with 
. y^-ly Process. 



teaching staff attributes. This does not mean that the teaching 
staff attributes had no influence on AITUD. But such influence 
as could be detected was small, and was almost completely con- 
founded with the five student body variables. 

Our next task was to discover which aspects of the set of five 
student body variables were exerting the greatest explanatory 
role. Our analyses showed that, of the five. Student Body's At- 
titude Toward Life played the largest explanatory role. How- 
ever^ the unique role of the other four student body variables 
combined was large enough to be thought of as playing a sub- 
stantial role. 

7.4. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The preceding sections will be summarized here in as succinct 
a manner as possible by means of a series of findings. The term 
* 'finding" is used to denote results that should be thought of 
more as hypotheses, subject to further investigation through 
longitudinal and experimental studies^ rather than as firm col;- 
clusions. Emphasis will be given to results that arc stable acrcas 
grade levels and regions. 

Finding 1. — Students who identified themselves as being 
white tended to score higher on Attitude Toward Life (AT- 
TUD) than did students who identified themselves as belong- 
ing to some other group. Of these latter, Oriental-Americans 
scored on the average one-third of a standard deviation below 
whites, Puerto Ricans almost one full standard deviation 
below, and the remaining groups (Indians, Mexican- Americans, 
and Negroes) one-half a standard deviation below. 

(a) i\Iexican-American, Puerto Rican, and Negro student,s 
differed across regions of the coimtry by two-thirds of 
the extent to which they differed from whites. Connpar- 
able values for Indians and Oriental-Americans were 
two-fifths and one-third, respectively. 

(b) For each of the six racial-ethnic groups studied, females 
scored consistently higher on ATTUD than males. The 
difference, however, was only on the order of one-fourth 
of a standard deviation or less. 

(c) Differences among the raeial-ethnic groups in their 
average ATTUD were about twice as great as were 
differences between the sexes within each group. 

Finding 2. — The extent to which Attitude Toward Life 
(ATTUD) could be explained by Family Background (FB) 
factors and Achievement (ACHV) tended to be greater for all 
minority groups than for whites. 

(a) At the ninth grade slightly \vnm\ than one-fourth of the 
differences among whites in tlieir ATTUD could be 
explain(?d by FB and ACHV, wiiile the comparable 
value for the other groups was iniaror to one-third. 
These values were higlier at the Cth grade and lower 
at the 12th grade. 

(h) Differene(\s br^tween the sexes these variables were 
not consistent across groups, regions, and grade levels. 

Findituj S.~- \i\ index enlied Family Strueture and Stability 
(FSS). l)eeaus(» it refieeted tin* pn\s(»nee or al)««*n<T of key family 
nienilirrs in the home, was found to have a low-tn-mofleratt' rc- 
latij)nship with Attitude TovvMrd Lif<*, di-prnding ui)()n the 
group and grade level. Howt^vrr, uflrr <litTerrne<*s in x\\r student's 



Family Background, Achievement, and type of school attended 
had been allowed for, this rclationshi]) vanished. Consequently, 
to the extent that Family Strueture and Stability plays a role 
in Attitude Toward Life^ it does so in conjunction witli these 
other background variables. 

Finding 4- — A set of three variables called Family Process 
(PRCS), because it represented both the expectations and as- 
pirations that a student and his parents had for his schooling 
and the activities that they engaged into to support these aspira- 
tions, was found to have a moderate-to-high relationsliip witli 
Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) which persisted, albeit in re- 
duced size, after the student's Socio-Econoniic Status (SES), 
Family Structure and Stabih'ty (FSS), Achievement (ACHV), 
and type of school attended had been allowed for. 

(a) Roughly speaking, one-third to one-half of the dif- 
ferences among students in ATTUD tliat was associ- 
ated witli PRCS was also associated with SES, FSS, 
and ACHV. Some 10 percent more was a5,sociated solely 
with ACHV, while yet another smaller portion was as- 
sociated soXoXy with the type of school attended. 

(6) ATTUD showed a s5ightly greater sensitivity to the set 
of PRCS factors for boys than for girls. 

(c) Of the three PRCS variables, the two that pertained 
to the more immediate kinds of parent-child involve- 
ment played a greater independent role in ATTUD 
than did their longer range educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations. Tliis was true even though there was 
a substantial portion of ATTUD that was shared by 
them both. 

Finding 5. — Roughly 12 to 16 percent of the differences 
among students in their Attitude Toward Life (ATTUD) was 
associated with a set of 10 school factors. After other aspects of 
Family Background (FB) and Achievement (ACHV) had been 
allowed for, these values dropped to between 2 and 7 percent. 
Hence, to the c.\*tent that the typo of school one attends plays a 
role in ATTUD, it may be tliought of as having a largr coopera- 
tive role with FB and ACHV, and another, somewhat smaller 
role that is independent of both these variables. 

(a) The degree to which school variables were associated 
with ATTUD before other background factors had 
been allowed for was uniformly greater in the South 
than in the North. 

(6) After examining subsets of the 10 school variables, we 
found that the 5 pertaining to the student body's 
achievement and motivational level had a large role in 
ATTUD that was independent of the 5 teaching staff 
attributes. The role of thes?; latter, on tlie other hand, 
was completely confounded with tliat of the five .stu- 
dent body variables. 

(c) Of the five student body variables, Studciits' AttitLid(i 
Toward Life had the largest indepentlent role in <?x- 
plaining individual student difTerenet^s in ATTUD. 
How(iver, tlie other four variables showi'd an ind<^- 
pendent rohi large; enough to supp(jrt th(^ conclusion 
that they, too, had an influence. 

7.5. INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 

In this section wo shall speculate about t}w tniNininK of th<' 
O s and tlirar possibli* inn)lieatii)ns. We hav(» ?!rrn that, of 
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the variables we have worked with, some classes have a stronger 
association than others with an individual student^s Attitude 
Toward Life (ATTUD). F'urther, when placed in the analysis 
together, these different classes of variables were often found to 
share a good deal in common with one another as they related 
to ATTUD. Such ''commonness" implies that, in a dynamic 
framework (viz, over a sequence of time periods), these classes 
of variables may stand in a reciprocal causal relationship with 
each other. Let us see, then, if we can, on tlie basis of our findings, 
hypothesize what the nature of this relationship might be, and 
how it might help us understand the development of a student's 
outlook on life. 

It may be as well to recall at this point the classes of variables 
we have worked with and the variables that comprise them. 

Home Background {HB). — This set consists of Socio-Economic 
Statues Family Structure and Stability, and Racial-Ethnic 
Grou]) Membership. These three variables can be thought of as 
a set that locates a student and his family in terms of the social 
structural aspects of society. Family Structure and Stability is 
included here because an earlier study has shown it to be highly 
confounded with Socio-Economic Status in its relationship with 
Attitude Toward Life as well as in its relationship with Achieve- 
ment (Maycskcctal., 1972b). Racial-Ethnic Group Membership 
is included here because this is a factor of proven relevance to a 
student's chances in life even after his Socio-Economic Status 
and Family Structure have been allowed for (Maj^eske et al., 
1972b). 

Family Process (PRCS). — This set consists of the three vari- 
ables that pertain to the expectations and aspirations that a 
student and his parents have for Iiis schooling, and to the ac- 
tivities they engage in to support these aspirations.*^ 

Achievement (ACHV), — This set consists of measures of the 
student^s academic skills and of his attainments in reading and 
mathematics. 

School Attrib2iies (SCH). — This set consists of attributes of the 
students one goes to school with, as well as attributes of the 
teaching staff at that school. Tlie five variables that reflect the 
student body\s acliievcment and motivational levels are classi- 
fied as school variables not only l)ccause they help to shape the 
schooPs policies and practices, but also because they can be 
regarded as reflecting the aggregate effects of schooling. The 
five teaching staff attributes are included Iiere because they have 
been shown to be crucial in mediating between student inputs 
to the school sind aggregate school outcomes (Mayeske et al., 
1972a, chapter 6). 

On the basis of our findings then, how dcj we nor ilw^o elasf^cs 
of variables luling (\\\ Attitude^ Tu\v:ird Lif<' and <\\\ on<' auoth<^r 
over time? Wo se(? two aspects of a student's fan^ily, represented 
here l)y Ihjtne liackKnnntd and Family Prores.s, as having a 
formative inthK'nce on a wide rnnnlxT of his attriliutcs v\-n\ prior 
to liis conception. For example, individuals of similar soeio- 
ecoiif^mic status and rafial-(Mhnie group membership .ore nu>re 
likely to nuirry and have offspring tlmn .'ire individuals who »re 
dissimilar in these respc<'ts. Lik<'uisf'. it s<'erHs ren:!nnnl>l<- to ris- 
snrur' thjit individnnls \\]u> plarr ^^renl vjihie nn education and 



FIGURE 7.5. — Current Conceptualization of the Roles of Family Background, Achievement, 
and School Factors in Attitude Toward Life 
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believe that their children can attain a better life through it, or 
at least maintain their present ^vay of life, are more likely to 
marry each other tl^an those who do not. TIius, i)y ilic time a 
child appears on the acene, an initial sharing of educationally re- 
lated values has already taken place in the family.-^ 

These shared values, together with tiie material resources of 
the home, will shape the number and nature of the aetiviti<'a that 
parents engage in with their children. They will also affect tlie 
parents' choice of a place to live, whicli in turn will affect the 
social composition (not to mention the facilities) of tlie scliool 
the child attends. Racial-ethnic group m(!mb(^rship is an addi- 
tional factor, since the type of housing availabif' to non whites is 
governed by various discriminatory pnuitic^es, as (in cons*'- 
quence) is the type of seliooling. By the time a eliild is of sriiool 
age, he will already iiave liad tlie familiai and community 
educational values eommunieated to him (or not eoinminiieated 
to him) tiirough a variety nf experiences involvirijj; parents, (»r 
parental surrogates, and i)e('rs. Var example, reiuiing to a eiiiid 
when he is of preschool agr^ is one parental activity tijat serves 



The extent to which these shared attrilniles arn relnh'tl Ni K»»rietir 
:jj j^jj unknown who.so renohitiun would riMpiir^* i\ ve»ry difT^T'-nt 
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ntiiiJy (for n discusHic*n. we Jink« it,M\ hilkrr, T.^TO), 



to promote academic achievement, and that serves also to shape 
his Attitude Toward I.ife.^' 

Consequently, we can think of all tlies(^ factors, including 
Attitude Toward Life, as mutually acting on ea(;h other over 
time. In similar manner, once the cliild goes to seiiool tiic 
aetiievement and motivational levels of tlie students he goes 
tf) seh(j(jl with, ineluding their collective Attitude Toward 
Life, will influence his own Attitude Toward Lif(i bo*' 'Mrcctly 
and indirectly. As an exami)le of direct iiilluence, eoru .der the 
belief of his fellow students about their abiliVy to innu<'nce their 
lives thnnigh the aveiuie of education. Undoubtedly, this will 
liave II n effect on a student's own heli<'fs in this regard. As an 
exaniph* of iruHreet iiiflnenee we m.-ty take I Ik* achir'vement levels 
(if his fellow stu(|(*nts, whieh will drfine the nii'Mniiig nf his own 
achievement level and thus afTecl fiis Attiiudr Toward Lifi'.*' 
Similarly, tlie views of the tearhtnj; stad as to a student's or 



^' \{ sroMis |H>,«wihtr thdt it rn.'iv »ot fi»» fnti» li ihp natiirr" **1 lh»* a/Mivity 
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class of students' life chances will also affect the students' own 
views in this regard. 

A graphic summary of these relationships is given in figure 
7.5. In this figure we have indicated by arrows the direction of 
tlie linkages or mutual influences already discussed. An arrow 
pointing in both directions indicates that we see the classes of 
variables as interacting with one another. An arrow pointing in 
one direction indicates that the influence of this class of variables 
is seen as one-way. The entire complex of mutual influences can 
be summarized as a niatri.x in which the rows denote the classes 
of variables that are having an influence ("from"), and the 
columns the classes of variables that are being influenced ('Ho"), 
The numbers represent the boxes fron? figure 7.5. 
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An "X" indicates that the roAv variable influences the column 
variable; a zero indicates that there is no influence of the row 
variable. The diagonals have been left blank since there was no 
^vay in this model to conceive of a variable as influencing itself. 
It will be seen that Home Baekgromid influences all the other 
sets of variables but is not influenced by tliem. Tlie other sets, 
however, all have an influence on one another. 

We would have liked to estimate the strength of these rela- 
tionships. However* to do this we would have needed data from 
several time periods on the wime students, and such data were 
not available. Also, w(i have not (^ven touched on a nvimber of 
other classes of variables that, in our opinion, would havi^ to be 
introduced before we could give a really adequate portrayal of 
how Attitude Toward Life develops. We mean such factors as 
religious preference, discrimination in housing and employment, 
community variables such as membership, in boys' clubs or 
street-corner gangs, more direct measures of peer-group associa- 
tions, and many others. 

Some of o\ir findings, it will be noted, have been recorded 
withqut much attempt at explanation. For exr.mph^ with regard 
to differene(»s by .s(;x in average Attitude Toward life, we sus- 
pect that girls score higher than hoys becaiis<^ tliey have a less 
aggressive appro.ich to life, and don't have tb(^ level of aspira- 
tion that boys do. Ho\vever, we W(^re unable to separate out level 
of aspiration per se. Similarly, the boys^ Attitudes Toward Life 
showed a greater sensitivity to Family IVo(v\ss than the girl.s', 
but it is hard to say just why this .should be .so. Similar difficulties 
arose when we iitt(^tn[)t(>d to explain n^gional differences. 

7,6. IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

l^xplanations of the ('fT(M:t.^ of onr type of cxix'rience on 
ano|-her, such a.s ihosr. of povr*rty on motivation or aehicvi^ini'nt, 
all too often stress a siimie faetor — laiij;n;i^i*, prrhnps, or in- 
adequate nntritioii — to the rxchision of all othrr.^. Iv. sug- 
irg:tions that follow, \v<^ shall attempt to K^iard a^uinsl tiii.^ 
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tendency. As we have seen, there arc a myriad of factors that 
may be interpreted as being involved in shaping Attitude 
Toward Life. It is true that some of these weigh a little more 
heavily than others, but none of them is the sole explanatory 
faetor. 

First, we should recognize that a student's views about his 
ability to influence his life chances throiigh the avenue of educa- 
tion probably reflect a degree of accuracy. For example, many 
parents and students of low socioeconomic status recognize that 
it would be very difficult for them to divest themselves of this 
status. This applies particularly to many minority group mem- 
bers, for they perceive additional barriers in the form of dis- 
crimination in employment, housing, and schooling. Second, 
since a student in this position is likely to reside with others like 
himself, there tends to be some mutual reinforcement of com- 
monly held vicAV's. 

Another factor, the one we have observed to be most strongly 
related to an individual student's Attitude Toward Life, is 
what we have come to call Famil}^ Process, or educationally re- 
lated child-rearing activities. By this we mean such things as 
the parent's and child^s aspirations for his schooling and the 
activities they engage in to support these aspirations. These 
activities include reading to him when he was young, talking to 
him about his schoolwork, studying and watching television an 
optimum number of hours per day, and so on. We are not sug- 
gesting here that there are one or two critical activities that 
make all the difference. As E. E. Sandis (1970) has pointed out, 
parents may operationalize and communicate their values in 
different ways. We do want to suggest, however, that a number 
of activities do make a difference in shaping both Achievement 
and Attitude Toward Life. It seems as though this personalized 
kind of involvement serves not only to stimulate and support 
the child in Ins achievement but to shape his outlook as well. 
Wo have not investigated tliis involvement in detail. It would 
appear, however, that a number of factors such as the inter- 
meshing of verbal sequences (Hess, 1969), sensitization to ver- 
bal praise as a reinforcing mechanism, use of incentives, and so 
forth, may all be involved to differing degrees. 

Finally, the organizational and reward structure of most 
schools may serve to work against the interests of many chil- 
dren, especially (though not only) those from poverty-stricken 
backgrounds. Elementary' schools, iji tlicir current form, tend 
to be organized on the basis of single classrooms of 25 to 35 
students with 1 teacher. The latter generally leads the 
childnjn through some types of lesson as a group while breaking 
them up into subgroups for others, such as reading instruction. 
In the latter case, while tlu^ teacher works with the smaller 
group the other children are (Expected to a])ply themselves to 
work at hand and remain q\iiet. Throughout tluj schoolday the 
teaclu'r\s mcdhnn of instruction is .standard English. It .is by this 
means tluit Ik* or .slic fjfTer.s iiiforination, guidnnce, praise, and 
reproval to th(* .students. In .such a system, an individual sin- 
(lent*.s rate of progress arid attainment is rlcfined b'y that of hi t 
pe<T.s- If he can move mf)re rapidiy than they, for wiiatever 
reason, tii(^n h(* will Ix' said t<) be "doing well/' If he moves less 
rapidly, I hen he is sai<l to '*be betiind,'* Perhaps he w ill given 
special ;it tent ion in i\n efTfjrt te pnt Www on a li-vel w it h hi.s peers — 
an effnrt tluil may he n so\iree of st i^ma^a ther thjin supftort. 
('I(\nrly, in sneh a setting {^h!iff nmyTo^tHj^-r rather Xhnn 
floiirish. He in.'iy cmiie from a hon\e in uliifh *^nmr laiiKuat^e or 



dialect other than standard iMi^lish is spoken, the verbal re- 
inforcements offered by the t<'aeh('r may not be particularly 
meaningful to him, the impulse control required of him may not 
be something to which he can readily adapt, and the skill de- 
velopment of his peers may exceed that of his own. No wonder 
if he conies to think of himself as one wlu^ is ''behind," and for 
whom academic performance offers little in the way of a sense 
of accomplishment. 

Remedying this situation, however, is not an easy task that 
one can expect to accomplish in a short time period. Sevt^ral de- 
partures from past practices, .sometimes quite drastic in nature, 
may be suggested. Fir.st, th(» performance standard of schools 
needs to V)e shifted from one of mastery relative to one's p<»ers 
to one of mastery relative to a fixed criterion of performance. 
This implies that educators and consumers of education alike 
would have to agree on the level of skill desired for different ages 
and grades of students before they could pass on to the next 
learning stage. Thus, some students would be con.siderably ahead 
of their agcMnates in terms of learning stages completed. The 
emphasis, however, W(juld be on one's own performance, not 
that of his peers.^^ 

A .''•econd d(»partur(» that might prove effective would entail 
broadening the existing rc^ward structure of schools so as to 
introduce a number of different kinds of incentives. Examples 
of such incentives range from the award of special privileges, or 
the opportunity for such privileges in the form of "credit cards," 
to the use of more explicit systems of incentive and reward 
(Lipo and Jung, 1971). The student for whom other approaches 
are not successful might even be given a variety of so-called 
reinforcement therapies; that i.s, personalized tr(*atments in the 
form of game playing sessions, sustained counseling of a personal 
nature, and selective participation in appropriate school ac- 
tivities. The use of older students to perform certain teaching 
and custodial functions, thereby serving as more* relevant roh? 
models, should not be ov(*rlooked. 

Third, the performance* criteria of schools also need to b(^ 
broadened. In this and other studies in this series we havo fo- 
cused only on such school outcomes as academic achievement 
and the desire to continue* in school. Other aspects of schooling — 
the ability to work eff(^ctively with others, for instanct^ or the 
opportunity for a .sense of meaningful accomplishment — may he 
far more important ev(*n though they are mort^ diffiLult to meas- 
ure (Cross, 1971). S,ieh ends might best be served by a work- 
study program that would enable adolescent students to g(*t 
some of their learning experiences from real-life situations. 



"Of course, the schools \vc»ulcl not be iihle t(\ pursue imlividuulized in- 
struction in a completely unconstrained nuinncr; the transniisHiou of f*')cijil 
skills, for instance, might best be ncconipli.shecl in ^^roupH of children about 
the same age. Given such a .systeui, more nearly ec|ual educational rcHultH 
could become a reality for diverse sorial groups. However, the romnutmeiit 
of resources la accomplish these ends would probably be heavier where the 
need was greatest. 



Finally, it has been argued quite convincingly that a chli 
who is not skilled in standard English when he enters scho( 
may suffer on two counts: 

1. His native language or dialect may hinder his acquisitioi 
(if standard Enghsh because of structural and phonolog 
ical differences. 

2. The act of trying to change his language immediate!; 
upon entering school may create motivational difficultie 
for him (Williams, 1970). Proponents of this view* argu 
that a child first needs to be taught basic skills in his owi 
language or dialect and then at a later ago, when he cai 
understand the reasons for so doing, transferred to stand 
ard English. Such an approach is currently being trie 
out with a number of different langiiage groups.^* How 
ever, these efforts are relatively new and their efficac; 
has not yet been determined. 

We have described just a few of the kinds of consideratio 
that have emerged in our thinking about approaches the sehooL 
might employ to enhance student motivation. But, we may ask 
W'hat should the nature of future research be on factors tha* 
contribute to Attitude Toward Life? We can envisage two pos 
sible approaches that might ell be pursued simultaneously 
thereby enhancing each other. The first would involve collecting 
comprehensive data on the same children over a number of dif 
ferent time periods. Such a study would employ more detailec 
data on parent-child and child-peer interactions, as well ai 
more detailed data on school programs and practices. In this 
way we would hope to gain a clearer understanding of how th( 
variables studi(^d hero interact over time. The second approach 
would involve manipulating a number of different conditions ir 
an cxp(Timental framework in order to ascertain their affects or. 
a student's outlook on life. For example, peer-group variables 
.school incentives, and the nature of parent-child interactioni. 
might be experimented with, alone and in different combina- 
tions. Another problem that urgently needs study is the effect 
upon a black child from a pr(»dominantly black school of being 
placed in, or transferred to, a majority-white school. 

In summary, although little is known about what improves 
one's outlook on life, a nvnnber of ehanges that might play an 
ameliorative* role can be .suggested. These range from the elimi- 
nation of discriminatory practices in housing and emploj'ment 
and the provision of adequate employment (or other means of 
s\istenanee) t(» gr(\'iter involvement of parents and children in 
what we liave termed educJitionally related child-rearing activ- 
ities. We also believe that alteration of the seho(ds* reward struc- 
ture and perf4)rmanee criteria will be necessary if ('(jiiality of 
educational opportunity is to be achieved for all students, re- 
gardle.s.s* of their background. 



'* 'I'hese a<*iivilic.s urr spotiHored by tillr \'U of the I!iemen1nry unii 
Secondary Education .Vet of HMm. 



Appendix: The Data-Analysis ModeP 



The following logical steps were incorporated into our corA- 
puter program. 

Item Analyses, — Each questionnaire item was analyzed 
against one or more v-ariables of interest. In this way we were 
able to use not only tlu;' percentage of respondents choosing 
each item but also their liverage on the variables of interest as a 
guide in assigning scale values. We did tlie same with the non- 
respondents. For the student questionnaire, item responses 
were analyzed against an achievement composite.^ For the 
teacher questionnaire, item responses were analyzed against 
the number of items that were answered correctly on the 
teacher's vocabulary test.^ Questionnaire responses to the school 
principal questionnaire were analyzed against the principars 
response to questions concerned with his aimual salary, number 
of students enrolled in his school, the rural, suburban, or urban 
location of the school, and the proportion of children in the 
school from working-class families.* 

Coding and Inter correlation of Variables. — An approximately 
10-percent sample of students was drawn from the student 
master tapes at each grade level. The variables were then coded 
and intercorrelated.^ For the teachers and principals a break- 
do\ra into elementary and secondary was made, and correlations 
\\*ere computed for each breakdown. The full numbers of teachers 
and principals included in the survey were used in these analy- 
ses. 

Redttction of Variables to Indices, — The intercorrelation 
matrices for the above steps wore subjected to a series of factor 
analyses in order to obtain meaningful groupings of the vari- 
ables, called indices.^ 

Coviputation of Index Scores. — The weights obtained from 
the factor analyses were used to compute index scores first, by 
standardizing each variable to a mean of zero and a standard 
deviation of 1; then, by multiplying each variable by its respec- 
tive weight; and finally, by summing these values. Index scores 
were computed for all the students included in the survey, 
together with index means, standard deviations, and intcr- 
correlations.^ 

Compulation of School Averages, — The mean score for each 
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* A. slightly different version of this appendix has already hecn puhlished 
as api>endix A \n A Study of the Achievnnenl of Ovr iXaiion's Siudmls 
(Mayeske ct a!., i072b). 'I*he infornmtif>n has been repeiKed here, rnuiatis 
viutandis, because each study is designed to stand hj itst'f. 

2 Mayeske et al., imHh. 
»Maye.ske et al., 1907. 

* The coofs uSn^I for the«e analyses, as well .^s the means, standard 
deviations, and intercorrelations for Ihe .sUidents. t.wirherH, firi(i prinripuls, 
are ^ivcn in the ap])cndixfts of the Srhorrl Study (Mayj^ske et »L, llHi9). 
The student iteniis were coded by iinyiiis of criterion sralinjjj. 

^Mayeske el ah, lumi. 

® Principal comixments anciysos wvre used, witli variniiix rolations of 
components having a rf:;4)t of 1 or more. 

'The items and weiRhts used in forminR these indici?H nrr Kiv(»n 
TAohnicai 8ui)plement, iivailafjle: frf)ni the fier.ior authf>r u» th*' T.S. 
V Jucation, 4()0 Marylaiui Ave?., SW.., Washington. D.C. 



school was computed for both students and teachers on t'oe 
indices and variables that were carried along separately. 

Merging of School Data. — The school means for students and 
teachers were merged ^\ith the school data for principals on a 
single tape (one tape for each of the five grade levels). 

Computation of Correlations and Regressions. — We performed 
a large number of statistical analyses in order to establish the 
variables' relationships with each other. The primary statistical 
tools used were regression analysis and partition of multiple 
correlation. 

A.I. THE DATA-ANALYSIS MODEL AND ITS PROPERTIES 

The data for this study were obtained by appending to each 
student the attributes of his school appropriate for his grade 
level, as they \Yere developed in the School Study. This pro- 
cedure generates a data matrix that can be compared with the 
following hypothetical one: 



1 

SES 



2 

ATTUD 



3 

SES 



ATTUD PTR 



1 
2 

STUDENTS 3 
4 



SESxA ATTUDu SESa ATTUDa PTRa 



SESjB ATTUD2B SESb ATTUDa PTRb 



SES3C ATTUDic SESc ATTUDc PTRc 



N 



In this matrix the individujfil student, as represented by the 
numbered rows from 1 to N, Is the basic unit of obKervation. 
The five; columns of tlie matrix represent different kinds of vari- 
al>l(?s. Tlu* first two eohimns contain ohservatioJKs on each stu- 
de5tt\s Sucio-I'konomic Sisvi.us (Sl^S) and Attitude Toward Life 
(ATTU.D), respi'Ctively. The third andjourth rohimns contain 
the average Socio-Economic Status (SMS) and average Attitude 
Toward f.ife (ATTUD) of students in tlie same school and Rrade 
1<!V*'1 as thf individual student. T\w last cohiinn fout.-iiiiH a nion^ 
traditionjd .selioni vnrialih', tlie VxiyAWW^nvhi^r Hntin (PTIt) for 
studrnUrt (if the Siinic school inuJ ^radr Irvrl. Thr alp/ial>r'tic»l 
suf)srri[)ts (A. (/. «*le.) an* used tn drsgi^atr' liw srhiM)ls. 

Whru tliesf v.irinhirs i:re mivrcDnrlUcd \\\r v.-din-s for vnch 
indivivhiu! studriit niter into tiir cotnputatinn.-il ft»rnni!;i They 
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result ill the foKowinj^ hypothetical correlation matrix: 



1 

SES 



STUDENT CORRELATIONS 
4 



2 3 

ATTUD SES 



ATTUD PTR 





i .UU 




Tii 




r» 


ol UDbiN i-bUliOUlj 














CORRELATIONS 


2. ATTUD 


ri2 


1,00 


Tit 


Tu 


Tn 




3. SES 


ri3 




1.00 




















SCHOOL 


4. ATTUD 




Ui 


r34 


1.00 




CORRELATIONS 


5. PTR 




rn 


Til 


ri8 


1,00 _ 





Since this nmirix is symmetric, the values below the main 
diagonal (upjjer left to lower right) will be the same as those 
above the diagonal. Tlie dotted line is used to se])arate the .sub- 
matrix of student correlatioius from .school correlations. Using 
this matrix, and assuming that we are interested in the regres- 
sion of ATTUD on SES, we ean conduct the following analyses; 



TOTAL: 



AMONG: 



WITHIN 



The effectiveness of the regression of individual 
student ATTUD on SES is measured by ria^ 
For more than one variable? it would be meas- 
ured by the squared multiple correlation ob- 
tained by regressing individual ATTUD on 
several otiicr individual student variables. 
School variables can be brought into this 
analysis as well. For example, PTR can be 
brought into the analysis witii SES and AT- 
TUD to give the multiple regressioPi of ATTUD 
on PTR and SES. 

The effectiveness of the regres.sion of school 
ATTUD on school SIOS is measurt^d by rgj-. For 
more than one variable it would be measured 
by the squarcjd multiple correlation obtaintjd 
by regressing school ATTUD on several other 
.school variables. For r(»asons given below, indi- 
vidual student variables an? not brought into 
this kind of analysis, 

A within-school regression is conducted by 
partialing ATTUD out of ATTUD by means 
of partial correlation teehniqut^s, juid then re- 
gressing ATTUD on SIOS (i.(*., tlirough ob- 
servation of the scpiared partial correhition that 
remains). This operation renders the residuals 
of ATTUD uncorrelated with or indc'pendent 
of ATTUD, and conseciuently ujirorn'lated 
with any other school variables that an; cor- 
related with ATTUD.^ 



ATTUD is the one school variable tliat is m(»st similjir to or 
highly co rrelated with ATTUD. The .s(|nnred (!orn'lation <>f 
ATTUD with ATTUD r(i>resents the niaximuni anio\nit of 
variance in ATTUD that ean be explained by analyzing differ- 
ences among scliool.s. Ojnscrqaently, when A'J'Tl'J^ is partialed 



out of ATTUD all the remaining school variables arc uncorrc" 
lilted with ATTUD, In general, when an individual student 
variable is correlated with its school-mean counterpart, that 
correlation is the maximum value that can be obtained by cor- 
relating it with any other variable or combir,ation of variables. 
When the .school-mean counterpart is partialed out of an indi- 
vidual student variable, all of the differences in that variable 
associated with differences among schools are removed. This is 
also one of the reasons why an individual student variable is not 
entered into an ''among*' analysis: the mximum differences 
among schools on that variable arc just as well represented by 
the variable s school-mean counterpart, 

A.1.1. The CommGiicilily Model and Its Properties 

Extensive us(! was made in this study of a tecliniquc called 
commonality analysis. This techniqu(j partitions the variance in 
a dependent variable that is predictable from two or more sets of 
n^gressor variables into the proportion that can be uniquely as- 
sociated with each set, and ihn j5ro])ortion that is in common 
with two or more of the sets. Tlic following discussion will focus 
on the development of tin*, model for two and three sets of vari- 
ables, and then go on to a discussion of the meaning of these re- 
sults, A mathematical (h^velopment of th(^ mod(*l is given in the 
Technical Supplement. 

Let us assume that we hav(! two sets of variables, B and S, 
In the context of the ensuing oha])ters, B n>'':Tht rci)resent dif- 
ferent measures of the student's family background, S might 
r('])rosent diffen^nt measures of the scliool lie attends, and A 
might rc])rosent his attitude toward life. Hup])os<' now that we 
run a regr(»ssion and obtain a s(|uan*d nniltipb' <*orrelaMon for A 
against each set of vnriahlcs, aloni^ and in ('ninbinati(ai. lM»r two 
sets of variables we wilt lum? three s(piand nuiltiplr eorrrla- 
tions. ll=(B); R=(S); and R.^(R,S), wIktc tlie letter or letl^Ts in 
])ar('ntli('S('s rcprcsi-nl- tlie set or sets i-ntered into the regression. 
Then tln^ pro])orti(jn of the sciiiared miil!i]»l<' eorrelation that, ean 
be uniquely associated with the B and S sets, designated U(B) 
and U(S), is given by: 



U(B)-ir(H,S)-'ir{S) 
riS)- U'(15.S) -H=(B) 



(1) 

C2) 



Q jilKcbrnio proof of this nsst-rt ion w^ivtMi in tlui Te^hpi^vil Suppli'mrnt. 
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These iUliqtle Valur.-; ',iT(' sunielimi'S referretl tr> as firstHinjer 
<'<ininu>Malit y eMftrieients, The prop»ir<i«in predictable vari- 
ance tiint is cninniun tn llu- twn s^ ts n{ v:iri:iMt's. called the 



second-order commonality coefficient, is given b\': 

C (B,S) = R2(B,S) - U(B) - U(S) (3) 

This partitioning results in the follo^Ying additive properties: 

R2(B) = C{B,S)+U(B) (4) 

RHS) = C(B,S)4>U(S) (5) 

That is, the squared multiple correlations for B and S can be 
expressed as a function of their different orders of commonality 
coefficients; viz, the common portion plus the unique portion. 
In the context of our study this kind of analysis indicates the 
extent to which the predictable Variance is shared in common 
by the two sets, and the extent to which it can be associated 
with cither of them. 

Tiie results of these analyses are organised somewhat as fol- 
lows: 



Order of Commonality 
Coefficients 



B 
1 



S 



First U(Xi) 
Second C(XlX2) 

R-SQUARE(Xi) 
R-SQ(X1, X2) 



a 
c 
d 
f 



In this table the first-order commonalitj' coefficient, or portion 
uniquely attributable to each set^ is given in the U(Xi) row. 
Here, Xi stands for the sot contained in cacli column, repre- 
sented by B and S, respectivelyr The second-order commonality 
coefficient is the same for each column, as is the R-SQ{X1,X2). 
The squared multiple correlation for each sot, B or S, is given 
in the row R-SQ(Xi). Also, the following empirical values in this 
table would be additive: a+c = d, b + c = o, and a+b-t-c = f. 
When we perform a unitizing operation on these results, the dif- 
ferent order-of-commonality coefficients sum to 100. Thiii opera- 
tion is performed by dividirij^ each of the empirical values in 
this table by the value for /. Usually only the unitiz(^d values 
for U(Xi) and C(X1X2) arc presented. 

For the three-set case h^t us designate the third set as 0, for 
"other." From entering all the different combinations of S(?ts in 
the regression we obtain the following squared multiph^ correla- 
tions: R2(B); R2(S); R'(0); R-(B,S); R=^(B,0); R^CSO); and 
R2(B,S,0). Then the first-order commonality coefficients arc 
given by : 

U{B) = R2(B,S,0)-R2(S,0) 



U(S) = R=(B,S,0)-R2(B,0) 

U(0) = R2(B,S,0)-RnB,S) 

The second-order commonaiity coefficients are given by: 

C(B,S) = R=(B,S,0) - IViO) - U(B) - IJ(S) 

C(B,0) - R2{B,S,0) - R2(S) - U(B) - \j{0) 

C(S(» = R-{B.S,0) - RHB) - U(S) - U(( >) 

Finally, Wui Ihird-nrder eonmu>nality eocfficifnl, of wliirh there 
5s only <me, is given by: 

C(B,S,0) = R2(B,S,()) -C(B,S) ^ C(B,()) -( )) 

-U(B)-"U(S)-17()) (12) 

O (pjarrd inuUi|>K- eorn'lation for any .<in«lesrt cnn thrn \,r 



(6) 
(7) 
(8) 

(0) 
(10) 
(11) 



expressed as a function of its different order-of-commonality 
coefficients. For example, the squared multiple correlation for 
the "other" set, R-(0), ean be expressed as: 

R'(0) =C(B,S,0)-|-C(B,0)+C(S,0)-|-U(0) (13) 

Results of three-set commonality analyses are organized 
somewhat as follows : 



Order-of-Commonality 


B 


S 


0 


Coefficients 


1 


2 


3 


First U(Xi) 


a 


b 


c 


Second C(XiX2) 


d 


d 




C(X1X3) 


e 




e 


C(X2X3) 




f 


f 


Third C(X1X2X3) 


S 




g 


R-SQ 


h 


i 


i 


R-SQ(X1X2X3) 


k 


k 


k 



With three sets, there are now three second-order co^iMnonality 
coefficients. The additive properties are: a+d+e+g=h; b+ 
d+f+g = i;e+e+f+g=j;and a+b-l-c+d+e+f+g = k. When 
these coefficients are divided by R-SQ(X1X2X3), which in the 
table has the empirical value of A:, they are called ''unitized" 
coefficients. Usually, the only coefficients given in the preceding 
chapters arc of this kind. 

On occasion a second kind of unitized commonality analysis is 
performed. This involves dividing the commonality coefficients 
for a set of variables by the variation in the dependent variable 
associated with that set. For example, by dividing both sides of 
equation 13 by its left-most member we obtain an equation tliat 
Is utdtized in terms of W(0) as follows: 



1 00= + C(B,0) ^ C(S^ U(0) 



R'(0) 



RKO) R2(0) RKO) 



(14) 



This is equivalent to dividing column 3 in the preceding table by 
Performing this * 'unitizing" operation enables us to compare, 
across diverse groups, the extent to which the variation in a 
dependent variable associated with a single set of variables is 
confounded with other set*s. Focusing on only one set reduces 
the number of comparisons to be made — a task that, with several 
sets in the analysis, might otherwise be unwieldy. Of course, the 
investigator has to decide that one set is of greater interest to 
him than the others. 

A number of terms hav(? been used interchangeably to refer to 
the first-ord(?r and higher order commonality coefficients. The 
first-order coefficient is often called the unique rdc^ umque value, 
unique portion j or indcpendrnt role. Similarly, th(? higher order 
coefficients (those other than the first-order ones) are often re- 
ferred to us the common rolc^ common portion^ common valuCf or 
shared role. 

One might ask what meaning can be attributed to these dif- 
ferent coefficients. The fir.st-ord(*r coofRcients (the unicfue por- 
tions. U(Xi')) renresrut that portion f)f the predictable v.arintion 
that can I>r uni(|U('ly af^sneiater! witli one of the In the 
stri('lr.st .<f'nsi\ th<' hijrhcr ordrr t'ocfficic'nt.'^ (those otluT than 
l;(Xi)) rcpnsrrit our inability to separate out the ftjneti«>nin^ of 
one :*'t from I he other. 

As for the p«trssihli» infitiene^'s that the difTerent set.s of vari- 
ables ('vrrl on the (irp('(\i|<«nt V!irial»Ie. it vvdtild serm that both 
the unique and the e»>rnrunn porfinns ennld r«*[»reH*nt surlj in- 
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fluences. The common portions might represent the joint in- 
fluence of two or more sets, or they might represent the fact that 
the occurrence of one attribute is accompanied by the occurrence 
of a second attribute. For example, students from the lower 
socioeconomic strata are more likely to have a less intact family 
structure, to be less well-motivated and have lower achievement, 
and so forth. This line of reasoning is further reinforced by the 
fact that the unique portion for a set of variables, which is 
usually considered as representing a causal influence, can be 
moved up to the higher order when a new set of variables is 
entered into the analysis with it. This occurs for example, when 
motivational variables are entered into the analysis with Soeio- 
Eeonomic Status and Family Structure. 

A.2- AN HYPOTHESIS TESTING FRAMEWORK FOR 
STRATIFIED REGRESSIONS 

Much of this report is devoted to the systematic study of how 
the relationships of family background, achievement, and school 
factors ^^ith attitude toward life differ for different subgroups of 
students. For example, differences among these relationships are 
explored for students in different areas of the country, for stu- 
dents of different racial-ethnic group membership, and for boys 
and girls. The following framework; described in detail in the 
Technical Supplement, was used to test sj^stematically for the 
extent of these subgroup differences.^ A sequential procedure, 

^ The technique used is one outlined by Kuh and programed by A. E. 
Beaton, Jr. (19(54). It is similar to the one presented by J. Wilson and 
L. Carry (1969). 



which utilizes various sums of squares and mean squares from a 
covariance analysis, was run as follows: 

Hi Are the cell (or subgroup) regressions, including the 
cell intercepts and slopes, similar to the overall re- 
gression obtained when all students are combined with- 
out regard to subgroup membership? If this hypothesis 
is accepted, then the sequence is terminated. However, 
if this hypothesis is rejected, then the next hypothesis 
in the sequence is tested. 

H2 Are the cell slopes (or regression weights), excluding 
the cell intercepts, similar to the overall slope ob- 
tained when all students are combined ^vithout regard | 
to subgroup membership? If this hypothesis is rejected, 1 
then the sequence is terminated. However, if the hy- j 
pothesis is accepted, then two more tests are available ' 
for distinguishing between different kinds of intercepts. 
Since only the first two hypotheses are of interest in 
this study, the others are not discussed (although they 
are presented in the Technical Supplement). The F ' 
statistic is used to determine whether to accept or re- 
jcct the hypothesis. 

If, by means of this hypothesis testing framework, the subgroups 
arc found to be different, then comparative commonality analy- 
ses are usually run to determine how^ the sets* relative roles may 
change from one group to another. 
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